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THE revolution, which drove Charles I. from a throne to a 
scaffold, is the most interesting and momentous event in Eng- 
lish history. ‘The causes and the duration of the struggle be- 

tween the king and the parliament, the character of the parties . 
the great actors in the drama, the political and religious prin- 
ciples involved in the controversy, and its termination in the 
execution of the king and the supremacy of Oliver Cromwell, 
all united, stamp a pre-eminent importance upon that fearful 
contest. The struggle was fierce and obstinate ; it was marked 
by every variety of triumph and disaster; it rejected every ef- 
fort at conciliation. Its causes were the perfidy and tyranny 
of Charles, the oppression of Buckingham and Strafford, and 
the bigotry of Laud. Its duration was so sorely protracted, 
that it exhausted, successively, the strength of each party, and 
swept the common interests of three nations into the vortex. 
The parties were the king and the parliament: the king, ar- 
raying under his banner the mass of the nobility and the 
church, and assuming as a watchword them agic names of 
loyalty and religion; the parliament, upheld by the city of 
London and the nation at large, and fighting for liberty of 
conscience and inalienable rights. The actors whom the 
crisis summoned forth, were a constellation of such minds as 
England has never since beheld. There were found, and all! on 
the side of the parliament, the juridical learning and wisdom 
of Coke, the stubborn patriotism of Hampden, the consistent 
integrity of Pym, the acuteness of Vane. the matchless erudition 
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of Selden, the piety of Owen and Baxter. In the same cause 
were united the gallantry of Essex and Waller, the steady 
courage of Fairfax, the fiery daring of Blake, and the re sistless 
energy of Cromwell ; s and for that cause Milton wrote, as 
never man has written. The principles then at stake were 
those on which hang the happiness,—the existence of free 
governments and pure religion ; for the question was, whether 
the king or the constitution and laws, whether the bigotry of 
Laud or the rights of conscience, should prevail. The issue 
of the contest was the extinction of royalty, and the eleva- 
tion of Cromwell to the chief power of the state ; a supremacy 
which he maintained during life, with equal splendor of 
personal greatness, and of national prosperity and glory. 

Nor is this singular crisis inferior in its power of interest. 
As a universal truth, whatever vitally concerns our welfare, 
awakens at the same time the deepest feelings of the soul ; 
and although we look back upon that era as spectators and 
not as performers, we feel an excitement the same in kind, al- 
though weaker in degree. No citizen of a free republic, no 
subject of a limited monarchy that is governed by equal laws, 
can forget while absorbed in the history of those days, that 
there first appears the record of a contest between a king and 
his people, which arose from principles only ; that there is first 
beheld in all its magnificence, the spectacle of men risking 
life and all without which life is worthless, to secure freedom 
as defined by law, and religion as independent of every thing 
but conscience. If we turn from principles to facts, we be- 
hold a king whose very treachery seems hallowed by his ro- 
mantic courage, whose obstinacy is forgotten in his disasters, 
whose oppression of his people seems palliated by the loyalty 
and devotion of those who adhered to him ‘ through evil re- 
port and good report,” whose whole reign of tyranny becomes, 
as it were, expiated by the picty of his last hours, and by the 
blood which he shed upon the scaffold. Nor does the part 
sustained by the Puritans appear less interesting than that of 
the royalists and their sovereign. Theirs was the struggle of 
men who thought not of honors, nor ease, nor wealth, nor fame ; 
who looked at the throne and the cottage, with an equal eye ; 
whom pleasure could seduce by no blandishments, and the 
sword vanquish by no terrors ; who moved steadfastly onward 
to the encounter with peril, and wounds, and all the horrors 
of the conflict, conscious that death was not the extinction of 
their being, and that shame and agony on earth were the dus 
of the balance when weighed against the joys of paradise. 

But there are reflections which invest these great events 
with a far stronger interest. We speak the language of sober 
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truth in affirming, that all the liberty which England now 
boasts of, all that has given security and protection to her 
people at home, and power and renown to her name abroad, 
all that has urged forward the spirit of her sons in the national 
strife of mental exertion, is the legacy of the Puritans and the 
other patriots of that day. Their eyes could read what to oth- 
ers was asealed book, they treasured up its lessons till no time 
could efface them, and sternly and triumphantly did they ad- 
here to its maxims in council and in the field. Among their 
American descendants the seed has found a still kindlier soil, 
a still stronger vegetation. In our own memorable contest, 
the = iples which governed every mind, the moral courage 
which braced every heart, were the principle s and the courage 
which made our Puritan fathers self-devoted exiles from Great 
Britain, which bade their children resist the first encroachment 
of oppression, and which now directs this mighty empire in 
its progress towards its final consummation. And when we 
look forward with assured hope to that day when all men, 
taught by our example, shall understand, and assert, and se- 
cure their rights, when every nation now sitting in bondage 
shall shake off its chains and be free, we err not in asserting, 
that the strain which shall then swell from every tongue will 
be that which was first heard from the lips of the Puritans, and 
that the fire which shall then blaze in every temple was first 
kindled on their altars. 

Since such is the importance, such the interest, belonging 
to this period, it would be presumed of course that it has been 
a favorite subject for the historian. Accordingly it has been 
selected by writers without number, as a peculiarly favorable 
period for narration. From the grave and regular history, 
down to the ephemeral pamphlet, through the bulky folio of 
state papers, the less formal but more spirited volume of bio- 
graphy and memoirs, in historical letters, and the brief narrative 
of celebrated incidents, the events of that revolution have 
been recorded in every form. Perhaps no portion of ae 
duration in English annals is richer in historical documents, o 
more copious inthe information which it affords. The meas- 
ures of each of the great parties, the characters of the king 
and his adherents, of the leaders of the parliament and the 
generals of their armies, the countless facts of every degree of 
importance, the motives and conduct of each and all who were 
then conspicuous, have been detailed in every manner with 
every variety of feeling. With such abundant sources of 
knowledge, we should suppose that a history of that day, alike 
marked, by its impartiality and completeness, would long since 
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have been given to the world.* But strange as it may seem, 
no such work yet exists, and we see no prospect of its speedy 
appearance. Voluminous as are the publications connected with 
that period, they are all imperfect or partial. The detached nar- 
ratives and memoirs alluded to are confined of course to but few 
events; the collections of state papers, however extensive, treat 
almost solely of public transactions; and every history of mag- 
nitude has been written in the spirit of a partisan. He then. 
who, moved by the grave and solemn aspect of that crisis, 
anxiously searches for “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth,” will constantly meet with disappointment, ifhe 
confines his inquiries to any single author or class of authors. 
In the works of those who have espoused the cause of Charles 
and of absolute monarchy, who have defended the bigotry of 
Laud and the persecution of the Puritans, he will find their 
acts of violence extenuated or denied, their characters vindi- 
cated, their fate deplored as the consummation of injustice, 
their memories cherished as the legacy of martyred patriotisin 
and virtue. ‘The resistance of the “parliament he sees branded 
as rebellion, the conduct of its leaders he hears stigmatized as 
desperate ambition, its generals are traitors, its armies are fa- 
natics or hy pocrites, its ‘adherents are honest dupes or misera- 
ble knaves. Nor is more favor granted to the enemies of re- 
ligious intolerance. ‘Their dissent is wilful clamor, their scru- 
ples a are ignorant folly, their hopes are the dreams of enthusi- 
asm, their} prayers are the cant of hypocrisy. The works ofmost 
of the opposite class of writers are also substantially defective. 
While they speak of Charles as arbitrary and treacherous, of 
the hierarchy as intolerant and vindictive, and thus use only 
the language of sober truth, they forget that the king pursued 
but the course which his predec essors had trodden, and that 
the church had not then been fully taught the duty of tolera- 
tion. Still more do they deserve censure for their angry 
crimination of those of their own party, who differed from 
themselves. Without referring to the causes of these dissen- 
sions which we design to notice hereafter, we cannot avoid 
remarking that many of these writers show a want of candor 
towards their dissentient brethren which no prejudices could 
warrant, and a bitterness which no provocations could excuse. 
The author, who shall supply this great desideratum in Eng- 





* The best account of this period, for its extent, is May’s History of 
the Parliament. Warburton, in his letters to Hurd, styles it “an extraor- 
dinary performance, written with great temper, good sense, and spirit ;” 
and Lord Chatham, in his letters to his ne phe Ww, calls it “a much honester 
and more instructive book than Clarendon.’ 
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lish history, who shall examine this vast mass of documents 
with patience and fidelity, rejecting what is calumnious and 
false, retrenching what is superfluous, and supplying what ts 
defective, who can look with an impartial eye on the actors 
and the events of this extraordinary scene, and describe all 
its incidents without favor or affection, will accomplish a task, 
as Herculean in difficulty, as itis meritorious in character. 
Having thus alluded to the mass of general misrepresentation 
and calumny which reek from the pages of so many of these 
authors, we design noticing more at large a portion of it which 
has received a specific direction. ‘The personages of this au- 
gust drama, in which the actors were a nation and the scene 
was an empire, have all been visited with foul aspersion or fal- 
ser eulogy; but there is one individual among them, whose 
fate ithas been to be pre-eminently calumniated. ‘On the head of 
Oxiver Cromwe tz the vials of wrath have all been emptied, at 
his fame the shafts of defamation have been levelled. Every 
thing in his character and his conduct, his designs and his mo- 
tives, his speeches and his writings, his family and his adhe- 
rents, his life and his death, has been ‘scrutinized with the keen- 
ness of the blood-hound. What candor has excused in others, 
in him it has condemned ; what prejudice has conceded to all 
besides, to him it has denied ; where every one else has been 
pardoned, he has found no mercy. His character has been 
assailed as a strange and portentous union of all that was craf- 
ty and treacherous, ambitious and cruel, hypocritical and bar- 
barous ; his conduct has been arraigned as that of a traitor 
and usurper, the murderer of his prince, and the tyrant of the 
commonwealth. His designs when laudable in appearance, 
have been described as most unholy in reality ; his motives 
have not been tried by his actions, nor estimated by his pro- 
fessions. Where facts have been wanting, conjecture has 
been supplied ; where history is silent, tradition has been 
summoned to testify; where assertion has appeared hazard- 
ous, hints and inuendoes have been the substitute. In his 
speeches and writings, his enemies have discovered barrenness 
of thought or perverseness of will, studied obscurity, or blun- 
dering explanation, or illogical argument. In the accusations 
against himself, his family and adherents have been included. 
His immediate origin has been called mean, his parents have 
been ridiculed as brewers, his wife has been described as ine- 
briated and unchaste. His friends and followers are styled 
the fit dupes and tools of the arch traitor who employed them. 
In a word, if we are to believe the comments of some of these 
writers, his life was the consummation of injustice and oppres- 
sion, and his death was the appropriate close of such a life. 
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That injustice should have been done to the character of 
Cromwell is not extraordinary ; that those whom he vanquished 
in the field, or drove from supreme power, would become his 
friends and admirers, is not to be supposed. In every conjunc- 
ture of the state or the church, the defeated party are slow to 
forgive the injustice which they discover even in the victory itself; 
and the leader who has gained the triumph is usually pursued 
with more enduring animosity. ‘This, though the weakness, 
is still the character of human nature, and while it calls for our 
pity should not excite our wonder. But what the vanquished 
or the disappointed refuse to admit, while smarting under re- 
cent calamity, they are more ready to grant when time has 
assuaged its stings. And should their anger know no diminu- 
tion, and should they refuse afterwards to retract what they 
had spoken and written in the first burnings of revenge, other 
men and other times,—posterity, at least, have been willing 
to correct the mistake and refute the slander. But the case 
of Cromwell seems to have been in some respects an anomaly 
to this general law of human action. Among those who have 
vindicated the reign of Charles, the same unforgiving spirit 
towards Cromwell is in greater or less degrees every where 
displayed. And among another class, those who see much to 
condemn in the king and much to praise in the parliament, but 
little indulgence has been extended towards the Protector. 
That there are many individuals who look at that age in a dif- 
ferent and clearer light, and that their number is increasing, we 
have no doubt; neither do we doubt that at some future peri- 
od, the mists which have so long hung and brooded over 
what has been called “ the usurpation,” will be generally 
dispelled. To aid in this desirable result, it is our object 
in the following observations to examine, with some minute- 
ness, the charges which have been usually preferred against 
Cromwell. 

The character of Cromwell is discoverable from his life only. 
The recesses of the heart are not open to our survey ; and it 
is from the words and the actions that we must ascertain those 
motives and designs, the union of which constitutes the moral 
essence of the man. But the life of Cromwell was primarily 
formed and colored by the Revolution itself, and by that state 
of public affairs which immediately preceded it. It falls then 
within the scope of our design, to look for a moment at the 
condition of Great Britain, immediately antecedent to the 
reign of Charles I. 

The family of the Stuarts, at their importation into England 
in the person of James I. ascended the throne with the fairest 
prospect of its permanent occupation. ‘True there had been 
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discontents in the parliament, true there were grievances 7 
the chureh; but a slight relaxation of the “ divine right” o 
the king, would have prevented the recurrence of the one, te 
a moderate toleration would have extinguished the other. 
Had James made use of adue portion of common sense and 
discretion, to govern the three kingdoms of which he became 
the sovereign, had he transmitted these plain but inestimable 
qualities to his son, Charles could never have lost his throne, 
and his descendants might still have been the monarchs of 
Great Britain. But a fatality as mysterious as it was resistless, 
a strange obliquity of the heart, though not of the intellect, 
seems to have marked the whole race from their accession to 
their final overthrow and exile. The history of modern Eu- 
rope in all its long catalogue of dynasties does not furnish a 
parallel to this family. They were either selfish beyond ex- 
ample or arbitrary past all endurance ; they were conceited 
with the acquisitions of a pedant, or bigoted in the very spirit 
of an inguisitor. The first of the race possessed exactly the 
learning of a pedagogue and the wisdom of a schoolman, the 
stability of a weathercock and the dignity of a Malvolio. The 
second was proud and arbitrary, faithless to his coronation 
oath and obstinate to his own destruction ; the willing coad- 
jutor of Laud, and the uxorious subject of his wife. The third 
was the secret pensioner of France and a traitor to the liber- 
ties of England, selfish beyond the semblance of benevolence 
and voluptuous without the decency of shame. His court 
was filled with the companions of his pleasures and the pan- 
ders of his impurity. With the Cabal which he formed, he 
sold the best interests of his kingdom; and with the courte- 
sans whom he _ paraded in his court, he insulted the helpless- 
ness of his queen. Good humoured but not good natured, 
with manners just polished enough to make more glaring the 
corruption which nothing could veil, easy from whim and in- 
dolence among his sensual associates, but inexorable as the 
grave to those who had provoked his enmity, his reign was 
disaster, his name isinfamy. The fourth, more honest but not 
less arbitrary than his father, less corrupt but not less relentless 
than his brother, in three short years from his accession forced 
his subjects into revolt, and forever forfeited his crown. In 
the language of the court which gave him an asylum, he was 
‘a simpleton who lost three kingdoms for a mass.” Such 
were the Stuart family ; and such was James I. when he came 
to the throne of England. 

But in accounting for the origin of the revolution in ques- 
tion, a more particular notice of the character and conduct of 
this prince will be necessary. When Elizabeth, the masculine 
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but capricious daughter of Henry VIII. appointed James her 
successor, she selected a monarch as destitute of all those 
qualities which confer true dignity and greatness, as could 
then have been found in Europe. The descendant of a long 
dynasty of sovereigns both of the Scottish and English line, 

he united also in his own person, as he thought, every ’ attribute 
which heaven could bestow to fit him for swaying the sceptre. 

On him a discriminating Providence had showered such 
measures of acuteness and wisdom, that, in his own opinion, 
his power was not more transcendant than his intellectual su- 
periority. In this faith, for which his nature and education 
fitted him alike, he seems ever to have blindly reposed ; and 
the difficulties, in church and state, which encountered him 
almost at the moment of his accession, he met as auspicious 
occasions for the display of his own royal sagacity. The 
worse than blunders which he at once committed, his arbitra- 
ry temper forbade him willingly to rectify ; and his whole sub- 
sequent reign was a succession of shifts and expedients, which 
he fondly styled “ kingeraft,” and which others viewed as pe- 
dantic folly or wayward oppression. The dupe of his favor- 
ites, on whom he lavished wealth and rank, as the prodigal 
scatters his treasures, he was utterly wanting in genuine liber- 
ality ; tyrannical towards those who asserted their rights, civil 
or religious, he was too great a coward at heart to confirm 
his usurpation. Accordingly he excited neither fear nor af- 
fection, and his measures, which were too inconsistent to be 
called policy, awakened but the contempt or indignation of 
his subjects, and completely evinced him to be, what he is 
stvled by a historian, ‘‘ the meanest prince that ever sat on 
the British throne.” It was thus that he oppressed the Puri- 
tans, at the commencement of his reign ; it was thus that he 
sacrificed his daughter and the Palatinate ; thus did he become 
the creature of Somerset and Buckingham ; thus did he trifle 
with the Spanish match ; and thus did he ty rannize over the 
rights of parliament. His death, which occurred while the 
discontents ofthe nation were rapidly augmenting, saved him 
from reaping the fruits of his own folly ; but he left scattered 
behind him the dragon’s teeth of Cadmus, which at a future 
day were tospring up a portentous crop of armed men, on 
whose spires of bristling steel his unfortunate son was destined 
to fall and to perish. 

It was as the son and successor of such a sovereign that 
Charles I. received the sceptre. And before we enter on the 
dark transactions by which his reign was soon overcast, and 
which rapidly thickened around it until it set at length in 
midnight blackness, we think that truth requires us to make 
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one allowance for this misguided prince. It is that to which 
we have already alluded, that his father, and Elizabeth, and 
their predecessors, all attempted to rule, and that most of them 
actually ruled, as arbitrary monarchs. In the reign of Eliza- 
beth, indeed, the House of Commons had begun to show that 
they were not the mere servants of the crown; and they had 
felt in return the stern displeasure of that jealous princess. 
During the government of James, and especially towards its 
close, the Commons more firmly asserted their rights, and 
placed themselves, in more than one instance, in direct colli- 
sion with the king ; and it was the dissolution of parliament only 
that prevented the decision of the controversy. But with all 
these warnings the crown had usually found the parliament 
subservient to its pleasure, and Charles would have shown a 
moderation and virtue beyond the common lot, had his first 
measures been unailected by the example. In the Star Cham- 
ber and the High Commission courts, he also saw transmitted 
to him tribunals, which were the prompt instruments of the 
royal will ; and their decisions, though illegal and oppressive 
to the last degree, had not yet provoked a direct resistance. 
But we stop here ; all further apology is gratuitous merely. 
We are now entering upon the period which called into full 
action the extraordinary mind of Oliver Cromwell. On the 
events by which it was characterized, the vindication of his 
public career entirely depends ; and a brief sketch of these 
events will form a suitable preface to our intended vindication. 
When Charles began his reign, he was governed by Bucking- 
ham, the favorite alike of his father and of himself; and the ar- 
bitrary temper of this minion of the king and this scourge of 
his fellow subjects, was little else than a reflection of that of 
his prince. ‘The same disregard of the laws, the same impe- 
rious treatment of those who refused to be the passive instru- 
ments of this pleasure, the same readiness to sacrifice the rights 
of individuals and the welfare of the people, were common to 
each ; and to such an extremity of indignation had the con- 
duct of this worthless favorite goaded the nation, that his death 
only could have averted the storm which afterwards over- 
whelmed his sovereign. His joint successors to a large por 
tion of the royal favor, were Laud and Strafford ; and the coun- 
sels of these three men, and of these only, were followed by 
Charles throughout his whole reign, where his own inclinations 
did not lead the way. ‘To assign to each their actual or rela- 
tive share in calling forth this noble resistance of arbitrary 
power, is impossible; and it would be useless, were it possible. 
Of the two latter, however, we think that Laud deserves the 
pre-eminence, as in him were united the tyranny of Strafford 
50 
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and the bigotry of a Dominican. To feelings as cold as if he 
had never breathed out of a cloister, and a temper as aspiring 
as that of Wolsey himself, he united a pride which no calami- 
ties could subdue, and a relentlessness of persecution which 
satiety itself could not soften. The veriest usher to a court, 
whose soul is an abstract essence of petty etiquette, could not 
have surpassed him in his jealous vigilance of the rights and 
mummery which he required from the clergy ; a novice in as- 
trology could scarcely have betrayed a more timid superstition, 
than he has recorded in his diary respecting his omens and 
his dreams. It was with such a spirit that he became the 
sycophant of Buckingham, and the supplanter of Abbot; it 
was thus thet he persecuted his benefactor, Bishop Williams, 
to beggary and hopeless imprisonment; it was thus that he 
sat in the Star Chamber which condemned Prynne, and Bast- 
wick, and Burton, to mutilation, to stripes, and to dungeons 
for their lives. It was thus that year after year, and in cases 
whose number forbids detail, with a jealousy which no conceal- 
ment could evade, and an implacability which neither age nor 
learning, nor piety, could mitigate ; that he let loose against 
the Puritans the whole vengeance of the hierarchy. The plea 
of conscience he despised, the prayer for toleration he rejected, 
and those whom the Star Chamber and the prisons could not 
reach, he drove as trembling exiles to Holland or to the deserts 
of America. It was this tyranny that awakened the lamenta- 
tion of Milton, when he wrote: “If we could but see the 
shape of our dear mother England, as poets are wont to give 
a personal form to what they please, how could she appear but 
in a mourning weed, withashes upon her head, and tears abun- 
dantly flowing from her eyes ; to behold so many of her chil- 
dren exposed at once, and thrust from things of dearest neces- 
sity, because their consciences could not assent to things 
which the bishops thought indifferent.—I shall believe there 
cannot be a more ill- boding sign to a nation, than when the 
inhabitants, to avoid insufferable grievances at home, are en- 
forced by heaps to forsake their native country.” But this 
climax of oppression and bigotry could no longer be endured. 
Ambitious of being “ the sovereign patriarch of three king- 
doms,” as Clarendon himself admits, Laud resolved to force 
the Scots to submit to the supremacy under which England 
had so long been groaning ; and the attempt so flagrant in its 
injustice, was marked with folly so obstinate, that the whole 
kingdom was lighted up in one devouring conflagration, 
whose fires could not be extinguished before they had destroy- 
ed both the primate and his master. 
The justice of the sentence which condemned Strafford to 
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the block, has been loudly arraigned by Clarendon, the partisan 
historian of Charles, and by Hume, the regular apologist of all 
the Stuart family. That the sentence was justified by legal 
technicalities we shall not stop to contend; but that he met 
the very fate which he deserved, Hume himself concedes, and 
none but an advocate for despotism can deny. When Charles 
began his course of usurpation he found not a more formidable 
opponent of his measures among the leaders of parliament 
than Strafford ; but his patriotism was not too stubborn, to be 
bought and sold like any other commodity. His price was 
rank and office ; and as soon as the bargain was completed, he 
was ready, like all other apostates, to worship the tyranny on 
which he had previously lavished his execrations, and to be- 
tray the country which he had before sworn to defend. Ac- 
cordingly, when appointed viceroy of Ireland, he became its 
petty tyrant ; and when he returned, after seven years of mis- 
government and iniquity, to England, he counselled Charles to 
draw his revenues from the nation without any regard to the 
laws, and to bring over an Irish army to put down all opposi- 
tion from his subjects. Charles himself declared, that “ he 
was so clear of Strafford’s guilt in misdemeanors, that he 
thought the earl not fit to serve him or the commonwealth, 
even as a constable ; and Lord Digby, who joined the royal 
standard at the outset of the war, asserted on the trial of Straf- 
ford “ that he was the most dangerous and insupportable min- 
ister to free subjects that could be charactered,—that he was 
that grand apostate to the commonwealth, who must not ex- 
pect pardon in this world, till he was dispatched to the other.” 
‘he character here given of Strafford is perfectly just; and 
when the nation, whose liberties he had violated, demanded 
his punishment, the monarch to whose encroachments he had 
been the willing minister, dared not interfere to save him. 

In adopting the counsels and defending the acts of Bucking- 
ham, and Laud, and Strafford, there is not a particle of evi- 
dence that Charles pursued a policy, in the least, abhorrent to 
his own disposition. Bigoted like Laud, imperious like Buck- 
ingham, and tyrannical like Strafford, he was their willing follow- 
er, or coadjutor, or guide. As their associate, he merits the same 
condemnation with his fellows; as their master, he deserves a 
far heavier sentence than his creatures. Had the king with- 
held his favor from the wretched tools of his will, their power 
and their inclination to oppress would have vanished at once : 
a single frown would have palsied the arm while brandishing 
the scourge, a solitary cominand would have arrested the tem- 
pest at the height of its ravages. But the command was ney- 
er heard, the frown was never seen ; and whether acting by 
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himself alone, or in concert with either of these ministers, his 
conduct was stamped with the same aggressions, his promises 
were rendered worthless by the same perfidy. It is for these 
reasons that we charge him as the author of all those commo- 
tions, which swept away the church and the throne with the 
fury of the hurricane. We charge him with creating and dis- 
placing the judges, until the laws were made to speak the very 
language of injustice ;_ with levelling the artillery ofthe church 
against the Puritans, until they were driven into exile or re- 
bellion ; with quartering his soldiers on the poor, and with 
forcing loans from the rich ; with levying taxes in the very 
teeth of the laws ; with an instant violation of the petition of 
right, after he had acceded to it; with dissolving parliament 
after parliament, because they w ould not bend to his caprice ; 
with entering their hall at the head of an armed force, to ar- 
rest some of their members ; and with breaking his roy al word, 
until it became a by-word anda song. The history of Charles 
is the narrative of these transactions ; and it was in resistance 
to this intolerable oppression, that the sword was first drawn 
by Oliver Cromwell. 
We are now prepared to inquire into the justice of the alle- 
gations, which have been usually advanced against the cha- 
racter of the Protector. He has been arraigned as a traitor to 
his sovereign ; as an ambitious usurper ; as a hypocrite and 
fanatic ; as cruel and blood-thirsty ; and as characterized by 
ignorance and barbarian coarseness of mind. We shall ex- 
amine each of these charges in detail, and we trust the result 
will establish, that all of them are false in substance, and that 
for many of them there is not the semblance of foundation. 
Cromwell has been styled a traitor, for fighting against his 
king ; and for his agency in procuring the trial and execution 
of Charles. That he fought on the side of the parliament is 
unquestionable ;_ that he was an immovable enemy to the 
usurpations of the court cannot be denied. His conduct then 
is to be judged by the decision of a single question : was the 
parliament justified in resisting the king? To discuss this 
question with seriousness at the present day, and especially 
after the observations we have made in the preceding pages, 
may seem like trifling, but the scope of the argument requires 
a brief attention to it, and we shall proceed. The principle 
that allegiance on the part of the citizen or the subject, and 
that protection and justice on the part of the government, are 
reciprocal duties, is universally admitted as incontrovertible, 
except by the advocates for passive obedience and non-resis- 
tance ; and with such persons all argument is precluded, by 
the very title they assume. ‘That the very nature and object 
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of government is the happiness of the governed, and that, where 
this object is discarded, all government is the veriest usurpa- 
tion, will not be contradicted. With these principles as an 
impregnable rampart around us, we assert that it is scarcely 
possible to conceive of aggressions that call for resistance, if 
they are not to be found in the history of Charles [. The 
events which provoked and justified our own national struggle, 
were the grievances of children, the burden of the gossamer, 
incomparison. Nay, the misgovernment of James II. was but 
a temporary and minor evil, when contrasted with that of his 
father. ‘There was not a department of the state, there was 
nota class of the nation, that had not been the instruments or 
the subjects of oppression. ‘The judges were the creatures of 
the king, the Star Chamber and High Commission courts were 
the organs of iniquity, the hierarchy knew no limits to its per- 
secutions, the parliament had been insulted, and threatened, 
and invaded with armed men, by Charles himself. In a word, 
he had trampled on the liberties, and outraged the consciences, 
of his subjects. If these things do not vindicate revolt, go- 
vernment isa farce, and moral obligation a dream. But we 
are here met with the assertion that Charles had relinquished 
all that was unequal in his prerogative, that he had solemnly 
promised to the parliament and the people to give no future 
grounds for complaint. The argument is worthy of the cause 
it espouses. Charles had in fact made these concessions, and 
he did, indeed, repeat the solemn engagements. But his word 
and his oath were as worthless as Carthaginian faith. The 
obligation of a promise, the honor of a gentleman, seem ever 
to have been regarded by him throughout his political career, 
as specious forms to cloke his perfidy, as the surest acts to en- 
trap the unwary. While yet a youth, he vouched for the truth 
of Buckingham’s narrative respecting the Spanish match, a 
narrative, which, in the identical language of Hume, deserved 
“ no better name than that of an impious imposture :” when 
scarcely seated upon his throne, he commenced that course of 
faithlessness, which made Rapin observe, ‘it seems to have 
been a maxim in this and the last reign, that no faith is to be 
kept with parliaments :” and until almost the hour of his death 
itself, he was so constant and systematic in his treachery, that 
every patriot within and without the parliament, was forced to 
regulate his political conduct by the principle, that no reliance 
could be placed upon his sovereign’s plighted word. 

The hero of one of the German romantic poems, on his pil- 
grimage to the holy land, enters the castle of a giant who is 
detaining a beautiful maiden as his prisoner. The lady in- 
forms the knight that her ravisher is made invincible by a ring 
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upon his finger, and her champion first removes the ring, while 
the giant is sleeping, and then accomplishes the rescue of 
the lovely captive. Had the patriots of that day trusted to 
the promises of the king, and remained satisfied with the con- 
cessions he had already made; had the parliament of 1641 
not secured their own existence against the royal power of 
dissolution, Charles would have retained possession of the ring, 
and liberty, * that maid of matchless charms,” would still have 
been subject to his power. It is here that we find the solu- 
tion of the question : “* Why did parliament persist in their 
demands, after Charles had made so many concessions ; why 
did they petition and require that the militia of the kingdom 
should be partially,and for a time,surrendered to their control?” 
They knew from the saddest and most abundant experience, 
that the promises and oaths of the king furnished them no se- 
curity, and that their only safeguard against the lion was to 
disarm him of his teeth and his claws. When Charles refused 
to grant these demands, no argument remained but that of 
force ; but let it ever be remembered that he was the first to 
resort to this extremity, this ultima ratio regum. ‘The strife 
which he had been waging for years, in substance, against the 
rights of his people, he now began in form by unfurling his 
standard and levying his forces, and the resistance of parlia- 
ment was, in both these respects, strictly defensive. It is thus 
that we vindicate the conduct of the latter ; it is thus we show 
that Cromwell was no traitor in fighting against his sovercign. 
But while it will, perhaps, be admitted to be an easy matter 
to justify Cromwell as general of the parliamentary armies, 
there are many who loudly arraign the part which he sustained 
in the trial and sentence of the king. As the soldier he may 
have been a patriot, but as the judge he was only a regicide. 
That Cromwell sat among many others as a judge, on the trial 
of Charles, is a matter of undoubted history ; that he was the 
author or instigator of those events has never been proved. 
After the Scots had surrendered the king to the commissioners 
of the parliament, the royal authority was annihilated, and he 
himself became merely the prize for contending parties. His 
forces were destroyed, his family was driven into banishment, 
the hierarchy was abolished by law, and Charles himself was 
a simple pageant retaining the title of monarch. At this cri- 
sis, as is well known, divisions and jealousies pervaded the na- 
tion at large, and three great parties were formed whose sub- 
sequent dissensions involved the state in wretchedness and 
bloodshed. ‘To the origin or the designs of these rival pow- 
ers we cannot now allude ; they will call our attention hereaf- 
ter ‘To each of them the countenance and custody of Charles 
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became important ; and he was transferred successively from 
the one to the other, at times by stipulation, and at times by 
force. But the share which he himself bore amid this chaos 
of intrigues and violence, was of a piece with his former con- 
duct, and at variance with every dictate of manly fairness and 
principled integrity. He bargained with one party, and in- 
trigued with another, and plotted with a third, and deceived 
them each and all ; until it became clear as the noon-day, that 
good faith was a stranger to his bosom, and that his further 
possession of the throne was the sure omen of renewed oppres- 
sion, and of the destruction of those whom he had made his 
enemies. A few months prior to this period he had been seized 
by Joyce at the head of his troop, and delivered into the pow- 
er of the army, a measure which Hume of course ascribes to 
Cromwell ; an assertion however which is perfectly gratuitous, 
and which is made in the same slanderous spirit with which 
he has recorded the whole history of this period. After the 
Scots had been defeated by Cromwell in his first campaign 
against them, and while the strife between the army and a por- 
tion of the parliament was at its height, the fierce republicans 
of each of these bodies resolved to exclude their adversaries 
from the House, and Colonel Pride was employed as their 
agent, to accomplish what was styled its purification. This 
transaction, to which Fairfax was privy, would doubtless have 
been also charged upon the Protector, who had not then return- 
ed from Scotland, (had the calumny been deemed incapable of 
refutation,) if Rushworth and Ludlow had not directly assign- 
ed itas the work of the republicans. It is affirmed by Burnet 
and another historian, that Cromwell “ hesitated respecting 
bringing the king to trial ;” and he solemnly asserted in par- 
liament his own freedom from all agency in originating that 
event ; and we may safely credit his assertions, in spite of the 
contradiction of Clarendon, his bitter and relentless personal* 
enemy. ‘The issue is known to all. 

The laws of every country have most righteously decreed, 
that the traitor shall suffer death. Ifsuchis the penalty which 











* Much of Clarendon’s hostility to Cromwell seems to have been of a 
personal nature, and probably arose from thegfollowing incident. The 
queen had ordered that the lands of some of her tenants should be inclosed, 
and the proceeding by the historian’s admission was an act of great oppres- 
sion, and carried witha very high hand. ‘The Louse of Commons appoint- 
ed a committee on the subject, of which Clarendon was chairman, and 
Cromwell a member, and the latter espoused the cause of the tenants in 
such a manner before the committee, that Clarendon reproved him, and 
threatened to complain to the House. Cromwell, he says, never forgave 
him. We may easily conjecture the real character of the whole transaction. 
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the private individual, which the peasant, must undergo, what 
is his merited doom whose oppression has goaded his ‘subjects 
to madness ; who has invoked the storm of civil war over a 
mighty empire, who has let loose rapine and bloodshed, con- 
flagration and murder, anarchy and ruin. In the very lan- 
guage of his arraignment before his judges, Charles was a 
q tyrant and a traitor to the liberties of England,” and if the 
peasant merits death for his treason, Charles deserved it a 
thousand times. But we are told that his trial was in viola- 
tion of law. Had the law, we ask in reply, made any provi- 
sion for resistance to royal usurpation; did their language 
sanction revolt; were the measures of the parliament recog- 
nized by the constitution of England? The tyranny of the 
monarch is not contemplated in prospect by the laws of any 
nation, and the remedy for such aggressions is ever in the na- 
ture of things, a casus omissus for which no provision is ever 
made. In such terrible emergencies the very elements of the 
commonwealth are dissolved, the parties are freed from all 
political compacts, and the relations which succeed resemble 
those existing in the fancied state of nature. But we are fur- 
ther told, that the life of Charles might have been spared 
without danger tothe nation. This we do not believe. Had 
he been exiled from the realm, he would have returned at once 
to renew the war in all its horrors; had he been sentenced to 
perpetual imprisonment, some one of the contending factions 
which his own misgovernment had created, would have re- 
stored to him his sceptre, that he might wreak their vengeance 
on the heads of the others ; had he remained in possession of 
his throne, those whom he had so long injured and betrayed 
would have found no mercy. But we are still informed, that 
those who brought Charles to his trial, and who approved ot 
his execution, were but a minority of a nation; that the Pres- 
byterians, and the Scots, had consented to his resumption of 
the sceptre. This is true,—but how, we ask, does it affect the 
question? Intestine jealousies, and the thirst for supremacy, 
had, indeed, prepared them to be cheated by the promises 
of the king; but the formidable party, which they sought 
to crush, knew too well what sort of forbearance was to be ex- 
pected from the restored monarch. ‘Theirs would not have 
been the lot of Ulysses in the cave of Polyphemus. Had 
Charles recovered his power, they would have been the first 
victims of his resentment, and the question became solely that 
of self-preservation. Were they, who had conquered in their 
most righteous cause, to deliver themselves bound hand 
and foot, to be cast into the furnace ; or were they to ensure 
their own safety, by the punishment of their oppressor? Let 
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those condemn them, and Cromwell among their number, who 
would have made a different decision. 

But what is there in this imposing transaction, to awaken the 
sighs and tears, the eulogies and laments, the horror and in- 
dignation, with which its history has been overwhelmed ? 
From the parasites of the Restoration, from the venal tribe of 
courtiers and profligates, who bowed down before the image 
of brass and clay, which their own pollution and idolatry 
had set up, in the person of Charles II. we may look for this 
hollow and sickening adulation, but it should find no welcome 
in an age of liberty ‘and light. Strip the “ Royal Martyr” of 
his power and its flittering pageantry, and what is left but a 
solitary individual, as frail and erring as ten thousand others, 
whose fate has never called forth the tribute of a tear. Yet 
Clarendon would make sure of all our sympathies, when he 
closes his elegy upon Charles, in recording him as “ the best 
master, the best friend, the best husband, the best father, and 
the best christian, in his dominions.” 

It is a remark of the great rival* of Demosthenes, that an 
unnatural father cannot ‘be a useful magistrate,” or in the li- 
cense of paraphrase, “ that he whois wanting in the social re- 
lations, will never be faithful in the disc harge of political du- 
ties.” Whether this principle be correct or not, concerns not 
our present inquiry ; but that the converse proposition is just, 
all experience abundantly disproves. Myriads of persons 
have been exemplary in their private lives, whose public ca- 
reer has been nothing but injustice or violence. When we 
are told, then, of the domestic virtues of Charles, what do we 
hear but that he was not, at once, the scourge of the nation 
and of his own family. But there are other witnesses than 
Clarendon, who could have repeated a very different tale. 
Strafford might have told of the master and the friend, who 
deserted him in the hour of his utmost need; and his own 
letters have informed us that he was the doting subject of his 
bigoted queen; the reigns of his two sons are an emphatic 
comment upon his paternal example; and the persecution of 
the Puritans, and a course of systematic perfidy, bear reluctant 
testimony to his piety, who sanctioned the one and practised 
the other. A trumpeter may be dispensed with, as far, at 
least, as the piety of that prince is concerned, who could adopt 
as his prayer in captivity, the supplication addressed to a 
heathen deity, by the heroine of Sidney’s Arcadia. When 
the enemies of Cromwell, then, are clamorous respecting his 
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treason ; we point to the character of the sovereign whom he 
vanquished, and the tyrant whom he judged, as his reply. 

The Protector has also been called a usurper ; it is asserted 
that he was governed by the most desperate ambition. The 
first proof of this ambition his enemies usually allege to be 
made out, by the incidents connected with the passage of the 
Self-denying Ordinance. The king and the parliament had 
at this period, been waging war with each other for several 
years; victory had attended and deserted each standard, and 

parliament had gained nothing by all the battles their armies 
had fought, and the blood which they had shed. The gene- 
rals of the latter, Essex, Waller, and Manchester, though zeal- 
ous in the cause they had espoused, and not destitute of mili- 
tary talents, were yet unqualified for their stations; and the 
first of these leaders and his friends had become jealous of 
Cromwell, and were then plotting to deprive him of his rank 
and influence in the army. Such were the proofs of they un- 
fitness, that a change of generals was deemed indispensable ; 
and a bill was introduced to disqualify the members of parlia- 
ment, among whom all these leaders were included, from hold- 
ing any military employments. After much opposition it re- 
ceived the sanction of both Houses. Clarendon’s account of 
the origin and progress of this measure, in which he is impli- 
citly followed by Hume, and in which he charges Cromwell as 
having been its crafty and selfish abettor, is a tissue of fabri- 
cations. That Cromwell was its author, or that he secured 
his own continuance in command, while other members of 
parliament were excluded, is a specimen of those gratuiteus 
charges with which the noble historian has so often libelled his 
character, and of the rancor with which he has consigned him 
to damnation in the future world. But the wisdom of this Or- 
dinance was most apparent from its results. Energy took the 
place of indecision, and resistless action of timid counsels. 
Victory, so long fickle and treacherous, ranged herself at once 
under the banners of the “ new modelled” army, with Fairfax 
and Cromwell at their head. The first battle whieh they 
fought crushed, as with a thunderbolt, the forces of Charles ; 
and what years had not accomplished was the work of a single 
campaign. 

The resistance of the army to the parliament, and the sub- 
jection of the latter, events which preceded the trial of the 
king, are also selected as glaring evidence of the ambition of 
Cromwell. The persecutions of the established church under 
which the Puritans had smarted for many reigns, were long en- 
dured before the latter were willing to withdraw from its pale, 
and to form themselves into distinct denominations. To their 
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loyalty they had remained steadfast ; and they were slow te 
renounce the church in which they had been nurtured, but 
which had long since, like a cruel step-mother, withdrawn its 
protection. If a moderate indulgence had been granted to 
tender consciences, the strife would have died away, and its 
fatal catastrophe have existed in conjecture only. But the 
separation became inevitable, and at the subsequent period, 
to which we are now alluding, the mass of those who had se- 
ceded were formed into two great denominations, the Pres- 
byterians, and the Independents. The Presbyterians were 
the more numerous, and embraced a larger portion of the no- 
bility and clergy, and almost the whole city of London. In 
their system of church government, they were one with the 
Scots, by whom they were saluted as brethren, and to whose 
political measures they gave a ready acquiescence, at times 
bordering on submission. Accordingly the religious test, so 
precious to the former, which was styled “ the solemn League 
and Covenant,” after its adoption by the parliament, was 
cheerfully embraced by many of their English brethren. In 
the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, the principles of this 
party were also predominant, and in the House of Commons 
they were usually the majority. But the doctrines, and the 
political supremacy, of the Presbyterians, would have never 
given umbrage to the Independents, could the former have 
consented to restrict their own ecclesiastical polity to them- 
selves. But they furnished another melancholy illustration of 
the principle, that the long endurance of calamity does not 
purify the soul of its grosser elements ; that those who have 
escaped from the fires of persecution, can, in their turn, rekin- 
dle the flame. Whether we resolve this strange inconsistency 
into some original principle of our nature, or assign its preva- 
Jence to local causes and events, the history of man is an elo- 
quent comment upon its power. ‘The patriot, whose protrac- 
ted sufferings under oppression, have teas an almost celestial 
aspect to the patience and serenity with which he has conquered 
them all, and to the hallowed cause of which he has been the 
victim, has forgotten to be merciful, after he has become a con- 
queror, and has renewed the tyranny which was once his ab- 
horrence. The confessor, whose saintly resignation has almost 
quenched the blaze that intolerance had lighted, when his chains 
have been unbound, and the martyr’s cap has been exchanged 
for the purple or the lawn; has too surely taught us that the pos- 
session of power hardens the heart, and that frail mortality re- 
quires etherial aids to shield it from temptation. It was thus 
that the Presbyterians were unmindful of the lesson which 
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the hierarchy had taught them ; it was thus that they strove 
to erect a presbytery upon the ruins of the church. 

The characteristic maxim of the Independents was this, 
that every congregation ofchristians forms a complete church 
in itself, which, as such, is of right amenable to no other 
ecclesiastical or civil tribunal. On its correctness we are not 
called to pronounce, but we hesitate not to assert, that it af- 
fords the fairest example of religious equality and freedom, 
which the world has ever seen. At the commencement of the 
period under review, their numbers were small; before its 
close they almost equalled the Presbyterians in strength, and 
were most formidable in the wealth of the “ substantial citi- 
zens,” who espoused their doctrines, in the invincible army of 
Fairfax, which was almost wholly their own, and in the extra- 
ordinary talents of the men who were their leaders. Among 
these were ranked Cromwell, Vane, St. John, Milton, Selden, 
Owen, and Ireton ; men, who Ww ould have conferred immortal 
dignity upon any party, and ensured success and triumph to 
almost every cause. ‘Their favorite doctrine was that of reli- 
gious equality, and could the rights of conscience have been 
guaranteed, had evena free toleration been secured, they were 
ready to bury all minor dissensions. For this their clergy, 
who, to a great extent, were eloquent and learned, preached 
and wrote ; for this their statesmen toiled ; for this their gen- 
erals fought and overcame. But the call which they thus 
made, and which w as destined, in a happier age, to receive the 
solemn echo of twelve millions of freemen across the Atlantic, 
met with no fraternal reply from their Presbyterian brethren. 
The latter had resolved that the gauge of their own faith 
should measure that of the nation, and their lean majority in 
the Commons were ready to contract the bed of Procrustes. 
{n this spirit they trafficked with Charles, and consented to 
become his dupes; and the army and the Independents,* in 
mass, were sold as Helots, too worthless to have their rights 
respected, too odious to merit forgiveness, and too dangerous 
to escape an utter sacrifice. The alternative was absolute 
submission, or direct resistance. ‘To submit, and thus own 
that they had forfeited the charter which God has given to 
every human being ; to stack their arms, and thus squander 
irretrievably ail that they had purchased by the toils, and vic- 
tories, and agony of the c ontest, was an act of infatuation i in- 


* Charles says in one of his letters ; “I will in that case make what 
declarations I shall be required against the Independents, and that really, 
without any reserve or equivocation.” A fine comment on his own veracity, 
and on the mereyv to be expected by the Indevendents ! 
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to which the army, and Cromwell at their head, most wisely 
resolved, never to be driven by a bare majority of the House, 
or by treaties to which they were nota party. With this re- 
solution they formed the Committee of Agitators, and the Coun- 
cil of Officers ; they certified their determination to parlia- 
ment; they demanded that the rights which they had never 
su:rendered, should not be made : a sacrifice. The order of 
the two Houses to arrest Cromwell, their beloved general, ad- 
ded fuel to the flame, and the question was no longer to be 
settled by votes and resolves, but became an instant appeal 
to the sword. The seceding members of both Houses, who 
sought protection under their banners, joined their march, 
and with scarce the semblance ofa struggle, the Presbyterian 
party, and their strong hold, the city of London, surrendered 
at discretion. Such were the causes, such the results, of this 
most unhappy controversy. Now, if this was ambition in 
Cromwell, let his enemies, let the world at large, adopt a new 
vocabulary ; ; let passive obedience become the « crowning virtue 
of freemen, and men be ever blind to the charms of liberty,. 
and freedom ofconscience. If this was ambition in Cromwell, 
may the crime find a welcome in every breast ; if this was 
usurpation, we grant, at once, that he was a foul usurper. 

But the “ damning proof” of this accusation is alleged to be 
furnished by Cromwell’s assumption of the reins of govern- 
ment, which he so long held under the title of Protector. 
Whatever other events of his life may be justified, these, it is 
asserted, refuse ail apology. ‘Their origin was ambition, their 
progress was fraud and violence, their consummation was de- 
testable tyranny. He prostrated the parliament, at the head 
of his Myrmidons, he seized the sceptre as his rightful spoil, 
and then shook it over the nation,as a rod ofiron. His sword 
was his law, and the liberty of England lay bleeding and in 
chains beneath his feet. Let us scrutinize, then, the justice of 
these charges. ‘The parliament, (and by this word we mean 
the Commons, as the Lords had been virtually dissolved for 
years,) had now held an uninterrupted session for eleven years, 
and they evinced no intention to discontinue their existence or 
relinquish their power. At their election they were the un- 
doubted representatives of the nation, but they had long since 
parted with that character. The dissolution of the House of 
Lords, the secession of the king’s adherents, the death, ba- 
nishment, and expulsion of great numbers of the Commons ; 
these and other causes had given it more the nature of a self. 
constituted, than of a representative, body. But of these ele- 
ments in their constitution, they were either unconscious, or 
regardless ; and while they challenged supreme power, as their 
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rightful prerogative, they visited with no trifling penalty, those 
who dared to question their pretensions. Such was their or- 
ganization, such had been their exercise of power, and such 
was the private character of many of their number, that they 
had long since lost, even if they had ever possessed, the affec- 
tions of the people. Every fountain of rank, or office, or emo- 
lument, was under their control, and the streams flowed in 
such channels only as were selected by their interest or plea- 
sure. ‘They have been charged as grossly venal, as even 
shameless in their corruption, and a list has been made of more 
than one hundred members, who, in different degrees, desery- 
ed these accusations. The number is probably excessive, but 
there is little reason to doubt the justice of the allegations, that 
“ they engrossed all places of honor and profit, to themselves, 
and their friends ; that they were broken up into new and 
violent parties and factions; that the public business was de- 
layed ; that they interfered in private matters between party 
and party, and were often guilty of injustice and _partial- 
ity ; and that some of their leaders were distinguished by 
scandalous practices.” These charges are so far conceded 
by Whitlock, who was one of their number, as true in sub- 
stance, that his extenuations are, perhaps, less worthy of cre- 
dit than his concessions. While they were thus mindful of 
their own interests, they had also shown the semblance of 
consenting to their dissolution, but the bill had been already 
three years before them, without approaching a result; and 
when the question was, at length, pressed upon them from 
without, they voted it to be high treason, to petition for their 
dissolution. The character which they arrogated, in this act, 
was that of a perpetual aristocracy. But haughty and aspir- 
ing as these pretended dictators were, their sole support was 
the army which Cromwell commanded, with which he had 
just returned, in triumph, from his absolute conquest of Scot- 
land, and from the utter extinction of the hopes of Charles IT. 
and the Royalists, at the battle of Worcester. Without its 
aid, or that of new forces, their own existence would have 
scarcely lasted a month ; yet this army they had resolved to 
disband, and against the life of their general, as Rapin tells 
us, a secret conspiracy had been formed. ‘The nation at 
large, at the same time, was almost convulsed by fierce and 
irreconcilable parties. Of these the Royalists, although 
crushed, in appearance, by their late terrible disasters, were 
scattered throughout the realm, and waited only for fresh 
hopes, to renew the contest. Their object was ever one and 
the same, to restore the Stuart family, and to entail on the 
land anew, the burden which years of civil war had shaken 
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off. With this darling object in steady view before them, 
with hands ever ready to unsheath the sword, with feet ever 
rising to spring into the saddle, they refused all conciliation, 
and dug an impassable gulf between themselves and their op- 
nents. ‘The Commonwealth’s men, or “ fierce republicans,” 
were another powerful body. Relentless enemies to mo- 
narchy, in every form, they had eagerly welcomed the condem- 
nation of Charles, and without looking at the condition or 
wishes of the people, they abhorred every species of govern- 
ment, that fell short of their own scheme of absolute freedom. 
Less numerous than the Cavaliers, or the Presbyterians, they 
were more stubborn and resolute of purpose, and the small- 
ness of their numbers was compensated by their stern inflexi- 
bility, The Presbyterians, whose numbers were large, trod the 
middle ground, between these hostile factions. Like the Ro- 
yalists, they were ready to receive back the Stuarts, but only 
on condition of the legal guarantee of their liberties and rights. 
Like the republicans, they would probably have consented to 
the chosen government of the latter. But the adoption of 
their own church constitution, was a pre-requisite to a treaty 
with each party; Presbyterian policy was a “ divine right” in 
the church, and those who refused their assent, were little 
else than heretics and unbelievers. Without including the 
Independents, a fourth and formidable party, or the minor 
divisions of Millennians, Levellers, and other bodies to which 
the disorders of the times bad given existence and name ; the 
three great rival interests, which we have briefly described, 
all stood arrayed against each other, and watched, with the 
vigilance of Argus, for the faintest prospect of obtaining the 
supremacy. 

From the preceding sketch it is as clear as the sun-light, 
that no government, whose arm was not irresistible, could 
have saved the realm, for a single year, from conflagration 
and blood. To the dominion of the Stuarts, the nation could 
not submit: they had been most righteously dethroned, and 
were then wanderers and exiles in foreign lands. .Too often 
had the cup of bitterness and death been already drained, to 
allow the return of this heaven abandoned race, only that they 
might fill it again to the brim. For them the only portion 
left was the fruits of their own iniquity and folly. Neither 
was the plan of a republic viewed with more favor by the mass 
of the nation. A government centred in one person, was the 
only one which they knew or valued, Their habits, their edu- 
cation, the history of their land, their character as a people, 
all were formed on the basisofamonarchy. The shifting and 
shadowy form of their parliament was as odious as it wat 
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anomalous; and they were ready to welcome any change of 
supremacy, under whose protection they might enjoy the fruits 
of their own labor. The schemes of the Presbyterians were 
alike unreasonable. How could they ask the Royalists to de- 

molish the prelacy, that they might erect a presbytery upon 
the same foundations ? How coul ithey expect the Indepen- 
dents to forget their victories, and to exchange that freedom 
of conscience * with which God has made us free,” for their 
former bondage under another name? ‘Thus the visions of 
each were alike sickly and delusive. 

It was at this strange and instant crisis, a crisis, which was 
the certain though distant effect of the obstinacy and oppres- 
sion of Charles, that the parliament resolved to break up the 
army, and to deprive Cromwell, their general, of his power. 
He had been also apprized, as has been already stated, of a 
secret conspiracy against his life. Had the resolution been 
executed, his ruin would have been inevitable, and the Com- 
mons would have remained a sovereign oligarchy, to domi- 
neer over the people at their pleasure. The events which led 
to the issue were few and speedy. The officers determined 
that they would not be disbanded, until the arrears due to the 
army should be paid; and a petition, arising from this resolu- 
tion, was presented to the parliament. Its introduction was 
forbidden, and the officers were ordered to be reprimanded in 
return. Provoked at this reply, they now resolved to question 
the rightful existence of the parliament itself; and in their 
answer, they charged the House with monopolizing ¢ offices and 
profit to themselves and their friends, and insisted upon their 
appointing a new council of state, and their fixing on a day 
for the election of anew parliament. After the lapse of a few 
months, during which neither party would recede, the parlia- 
ment resolved | that it should be treason to request their disso- 
jution. When Cromwell was informed of these proc eedings, 
he summoned a council of officers, who all concurred in the 
opinion, that the parliament ought no longer to exist. As this 
resolve had no effect, the General marched, the next day, at 
the head of a small retinue, and compelled the members to 
leave the hall. At the head of his council of officers, he there 
virtually assumed the government. Such are the facts which 
constitute the usurpation of Cromwell. 

We now ask the enemies of the Protector,—and it will be 
long before we receive an answer,—what individual, or what 
party, had the legal right to supreme power? Not the Stu- 
arts, for they were odious and banished outlaws ; not the 
parliament, for that was a disjointed and crumbling body, un- 
known to the laws, and commanding neither respect nor affec- 
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ion. Neither royalists nor republicans, neither presbyteri- 
ans nor independents, could claim the government, and had 
the sceptre been seized by either, it might have been 
wrenched from their grasp ina single week. No authority 
whose energy was not resistless, no power but that found in 
the talents of Cromwell, could have hushed the tempest or 
set a barrier to the deluge. Every other would have been 
beaten down and swept away into that tremendous whirlpool, 
whose circumference would have been the boundaries of 
Britain, and whose vortex would have absorbed the peace, 
the wealth, and the happiness of its millions. In assuming 
the government, he therefore answered the question, which 
was put by this fearful conjuncture in a voice of thunder: 
‘Who could avert destruction, what could save the nation” 
That his own ruin was prevented, that the conspiracies of 
his deadliest foes were blasted at once, was doubtless the 
consequence, and his measures became of course the more 
urgent as they were prompted by self-preservation. ‘That 
his designs may have been ambitious, we mean not to deny, 
and as little do we mean to admit; but the just, the only rule 
of decision is the character of the times, the condition and 
prospects of the nation; and when we look fairly and fully 
at these, we deny that he can be rightfully called an ambi- 
tious usurper. But whatever may be the epithets which his 
enemies have since lavished upon his conduct, and in the ac- 
cumulation of which, language and decency have been tor- 
tured alike, the people at large showed no resentment at his 
dissolution of the parliament. Congratulatory addresses, the 
first of the kind which the country had ever seen, were pre- 
——— to him, as Hume adinits, not only by the army and the 
fleet, but by many of the chief corporations and counties ; 
oe it was with this popular sanction that he commenced his . 
administration. 

If the views just presented vindicate the Protector’s as- 
sumption of the government, the measures which he adopted 
to render it stable, require no apology. Peace and safety 
were now restored to the long distracted and bleeding com- 
monwealth, but their existence rested solely on the suprema- 
cy of Cromwell. Whoever questioned his title, whoever as- 
sailed his power, became also an enemy to the state, and its 
welfare demanded that such enemies should be put p cana or 
disarmed. In this simple principle, we find the solution of 
all those vigorous and otherwise arbitrary acts, by which the 
Protector overthrew. at the instant, the plots and cabals that 
were formed against him, and by which only he preserved the 
tranquillity of the realm. But we go still farther, and assert. 
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that bad Cromwell, in the last years of his power, acceded to 
the request of parliament and received the sceptre in form, 
he would not, of necessity, be chargeable with ambition. 
Had he become the monarch of England, and transmitted the 
crown to his family, the people would have been tranquil 
under the new dynasty, and would have been forever saved 
from the restoration of the worthless Stuarts. This the Pro- 
tector knew, and it would have justified his acceptance, but 
he declined the sovereignty, and left his son the successor to 
the Protectorate. Accident, the want of energy in Richard 
Cromwell, intestine factions, the intrigues of Monk.—these 
and other causes, paved the way for the return of Charles II. 
When Pope wrote his celebrated line; 
See Cromwell damn’d to everlasting fame. 

A line which has served more to blacken the Protector’s 
memory, than half the voluminous libels which have been 


published against him, he torgot how completely he had re- 
futed his own charge in a previous verse, 


For forms of government let fools contest ; 
Whate’er is best administer’d, is best. 


No sovereign of England, throughout its long list of mo- 
narchs, except Alfred the Great, can be compared with 


Cromwell. As the invincible general, as the consummate 
statesman, as the wise ruler; in the union of these pre-emi- 
nent attributes, modern Europe, perhaps the world, has sel- 
dom known his superior. As a general, Great Britain has 
never, perhaps, seen him excelled. The army which he 
formed, and by which he was almost adored, were the best 
and bravest soldiers that England has ever seen. In the 
language of Clarendon, they were an “ army to which victory 
was entailed.” Charles, the father and the son, Leslie and 
Hamilton, the Royalists, the Scots, and the Lrish, fell before 
the sword of Cromwell and the troops whom he led, as before 
the scythe of destiny; and he never was defeated in a pitched. 
battle. As a statesman and ruler, the history of his govern- 
ment is his loftiest eulogium. The narrative of Hume, ex- 
cept where he arraigns the legality of his administration and 
the measures he adopted to render it secure, is little else 
than a uniform panegyric. Bencath his wise protection, the 
people were secure, and equity was supreme. Navigation 
was fostered, commerce flourished, the laws, with Hale to 
administer them, ensured the rights of person and property, 
and conscience,—the arts were cultivated, frugality and wis- 
dom expended the public revenues. He sought for talents, 
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that he might employ them; for learning, and it was cheri- 
shed ; for integrity, and it was rewarded : clemency was the 
dictate of his heart, and a rule of his policy. To the rights 
of conscience so long outraged, he gave safety and repose ; 
to justice he restored her balances and her sword ; to peace, 
he brought back her horn of plenty, and her fleece of gold. 
Nor was‘his name less glorious throughout Europe. He 
declared that he would make the name of Englishman as 
much revered as that of the ancient Roman, and what in all 
others would have been the climax of boasting, in him was 
the prescience of wisdom only. Every nation on the conti- 
nent trembled at his displeasure; every power that dared 
provoke him, came humbled from the combat. France court- 
ed his friendship, and with Mazarine at its head never ven- 
tured to refuse his demands; Holland abandoned the cause of 
the Stuarts, and purchased peace by renouncing the sove- 
reignty of the seas and at an immense pecuniary sacrifice ; 
Denmark averted his anger by submitting to the payment of 
a similar penalty ; Sweden was glad of his alliance; the 
fleets and the treasures of Spain were annihilated by his ad- 
miral; Italy trembled at his name while he lived; Turkey 
durst not offend him; and the pirates of Barbary were crushed 
before his arm. Such was his policy, who understood not, 
according to Hume, the interests of his country; such was 
the government of Cromwell, the “ regicide and usurper.” 
The Protector has been also styled a hypocrite and a fa- 
natic. He fasted, and wept, and canted, in parliament, 
and with the clergy; he preached, and prayed, and whined, 
among his round-head soldiers; and was a hypocrite in each, 
and in all. He talked of his visions, and cheated himself and 
his troops with his illuminations, and he was at best but a 
sincere and hypochondriacal enthusiast. ‘These accusations 
have ever been favorites with the enemies of Cromwell. 
From Clarendon to Hume, through intermediate annalists 
and biographers, his alleged hypocrisy has been made to ab- 
sorb the virtues that have been conceded to him; his imputed 
fanaticism has been so described, that we are tempted to re- 
gard him as a simpleton, or as partially insane. But these 
statements spring not solely from hatred to his memory. 
From the religious aspect of the times, from the character of 
the party to which he belonged, the colors have been taken 
which are so profusely employed to blacken his individual 
portrait; from the rancor disgorged against the Puritans in 
the mass, the essential venom has been collected to poison 
the reputation of Cromwell. It becomes then a part of our 
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subject, to inquire, for a moment, into the religious peculi- 
arities of the Puritans. 

The controversies which agitated the established church, 
arose at first from scruples respecting the habits—the dress, 
which the clergy were required to wear in their public minis- 
trations. The next step was occasioned by the peculiar cere- 
inonies of the church, in which a conformity equally vigorous 

ras exacted. The plainness and simplicity which characteri- 
zed the reformed churches on the continent, and which 
spoke so different a language from the pomp and splendor of 
the English ritual, were no y doubt the origin of these dissen- 
sions. Hada mild and just indulgence been the policy adop- 
ted by the hierarchy, the contest “would have ended where it 
began—in an amicable difference respecting forms and ex- 
ternals. But those whom kindness may conciliate and re- 
unite, violence and persecution may hopelessly sever; and a 
third and fatal question was at length started, which favetivwd 
the discipline, the organization, and the internal piety of the 
church. The cleft, at first scarcely visible, had long been 
widening, until now it yawned an impassable g gulf. <A similar 
change had been long preparing, and had now become deci- 
sive, in the manners and the moral habits of the Puritans. 

While they renounced prelacy, they abjured its solemn pomp 
and array; while they resisted the court, they assailed its 
luxury and its pride, its masques and its songs; while they 
abhorred the book of sports, they hallowed the sabbath as 
that chosen day, which no thought of time and its vanities 
might venture to defile. Calamity had taught them, how 
flecting and empty are the joys of earth and the treasures of 
time: from pe rsecution the ‘y had learned, that “ the testimony 
of a goud conscience” is wealth, whic h the crown and the 
sword, which men and angels, can neither give nor take away: 
and with an eye steadily fixed upon their last great audit, 
and a heart fondly panting for the endless glories which it 
promises to the faithful, they resolved to cast the world as a 
desert behind them, to renounce its delights as the cup of 
Circe, to be deaf to its song as to the strains of the Sirens. 
To men, who had forsworn the feast and the bowl, the fast 
could be no burden: to those, who had renounced the stage 
and the dance, the morning vigil and the evening prayer 
were a delight. It was in this spirit that they lived; that 
they reasoned, and wrote, and preached, and prayed, and 
fought: it became their essence: it was their all. It is thus 
that we account for the austere gravity of their manners, it is 
thus that we describe the sublimated fervors of their piety. 
But while the gold was thus “ tried and found precious,” we 
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mean not to assert that it was debased by no alloy. Doubt- 
less there were many who were extravagant in heir austeri- 
ties, doubtless there were those who were enthusiasts in their 
piety. Among them were also found the hypocrite and the 
fanatic, the ranter and the bigot. In their ranks were seen, 
but with far other names, and with characters as diverse from 
the Puritans as darkness and light, the leveller and the fa- 
talist, with whom there was neither lot nor fellowship nor me- 
morial; whose sole virtue was resistance to oppression, and 
who were only tolerated among them. because Charles had 
been the common tyrant of both. But the cause was not 
unholy, although there were wretches who defended it; and 
the Puritans were not polluted, although some of the disci- 
ples of John of Leyden may have f uught under their banners. 
Yet the exasperated Cavaliers could make no such distine- 
tions. With them no sanctity of manners, no godliness of 
life, could vindicate “the rebel,” and every “round head” 
was at once a hypocrite. As the resistance of the Puritans 
to the king thus exposed them to the slanders of their ene- 
mies, an additional motive was furnished in the lives and 
habits of a large mass of royalists themselves. While many 
of them were exemplary and faithful, while many united as 
they honestly thought the cause of Charles with that of just- 
ice and the laws, those who originated and made permanent 
these foul calumnies, were generally men of dissolute prac- 
tice and _ profligate character.* At one moment they cried 
“the king and the church,” and at another they shouted the 
bacchanalian chorus: in one breath they chanted the praises 
of their own loyalty, and in the next they drank confusion to 
“the prick ear’d rebels” in the cup of low debauchery. With 
such men the simple garb of the Puritans was the dress of pea- 
sants and clowns, their grave deportment was awkward vul- 
garity, their precise and scriptural language was pharisaical 
cant, their godly lives were detestable hypocrisy ; ; and it was 
the sneers and the libels of such men, that became the cur- 
rency of the party and the fashion of the times. “If never 
knew that time in England,” says Milton, “when men of 
truest religion were not counted sectaries ; but wisdom now, 
valor, justice, constancy and prudence, united to defend reli- 
gion and our liberties against tyranny, is counted schism and 
faction.” But the injustice then so common has not ceased 
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*« Never any good undertaking had so unworthy attendants, such hor- 
rid blasphemers ‘and wicked wretches, as ours hath had.—Without all 
question, neglect of religion and want of discipline, hath weakened and 
undone the king’s armies.” Symmons’ Vindication of King Charles, 
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to be welcome to later times and writers. The same un- 
meaning outcry of fanaticism and cant, of whining preachers 
and snuffling round-heads, has been since echoed, and still 
continues to be echoed from the throats of the sworn advo- 
cates of Charles. Were reason not lost upon these noisy 
partisans, they might be told that every national crisis col- 
lects the good and the bad, the holy and the profane, tie 
sincere and the hypocrite, under the same standard, and that 
the hireling retainer has nothing in common with the self- 
devoted champion. Decency might teach them, that reli- 
gion remains a goddess, though her faultless and celestial 
form may be arrayed in an unseemly drapery, and that the 
sublimest virtues of the soul lose not their elevation though 
the speech and the gestures are uncourtly. Instead of raving 
at the excesses of this revolution, a little modesty would con- 
fine all the fervors of their indignation to the follies of their 
own day and nation: and wien the visions of Richard 
Brothers, and the Avignon prophets, the fatuity of Joanna 
Southcote and her followers, the reveries of Swedenborg, and 
the faith of William Huntington, S. 8. have been forgotten, 
then let them start forth with their daggers of lath and their 
paste-board shields, to wage a crusade against the Puritans— 
against the men to whom they are indebted for all the liberty 
which they now enjoy.* 

The character of Cromwell, as has already been observed, 
has been described as a union of the faults and vices which 
have been charged in common upon the great party of which 
he was a member, and these charges have been included in 
two words : “hypocrisy” and “fanaticism.” Among the writers 
who have thus vilified his memory, Hume is perhaps the most 
conspicuous. That Hume, the formal eulogist of the Stuart 
line, that Hume, the rankness of whose scepticism led him to 
deny not only christianity and natural religion but the evi- 
dence of all mental existence besides his own, should instinct- 
ively fasten on these accusations, cannot excite our surprise 
even for a moment. He whose creed was an abstract of all 
unbelief, would of course indulge his sarcasms at the reli- 
gious professions of Cromwell. But there are those who will 
require other evidence than thesneers or assertions of the his- 
torian. We observe, then, that we find conclusive evidence 
in the very allegations themselves, that both of these asser- 
tions cannot be true, and that there is therefore, a strong pre- 
sumption that they are both equally false. Fanaticism and 





* Tt is tothe Puritans, that the English owe the whole freedom of their 
constitution.” Hume. 
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hypocrisy are direct antipodes to each other, light and dark- 
ness are not more opposite ; the painter of the Ars Poetica, 
who was to join the face of a female and the extremities of a 
fish in one figure, would have made a less monstrous and ir- 
reconcilable union. Hypocrisy consists in excessive preten- 
sions to religion, with the consciousness of an utter destitution 
and disregard of it: fanaticism requires, as one of its elements, 
the firm belief of the individual in his own superlative attain- 
ments in sanctity That the Protector was not justly chargea- 
ble with both of these vices, it would be ridiculous further to 
contend. 

The early life of Cromwell was spent in complete retire- 
ment, and his history during this period is of course defective 
and obscure. There are not writers wanting, however, to ar- 
raign the first years of his manhood as spent in the excesses of 
vulgar debauchery, but there is no valid evidence to support 
these accounts, and they are unworthy of serious attention. 
In a panegyric which has been ascribed to Milton, it is said 
of him; “his younger years were spent in his studies and oth- 
er honest exercises, with great diligence and application.” 
His public career commenced at the age of twenty-six, when 
he first appeared in the parliament of 1625, and from this era 
in his life his biography becomes less lomabt Antecedent 
to this time he had been married for several years, and his 
wife, against whom the foul-mouthed libellers of the day 
poured “forth their virulence as well as against himself, was 
his most affectionate and suitable companion, and a woman 
of unspotted purity and excellence of character. It is at 
this period that Hume commences his accusations, and they 
need only a perusal, as coming from his pen, to satisfy us of 
their real ground and nature. He now resided as a country 
gentleman on his estate, and its cultivation and superintend- 
ance were his regular pursuits; but he had other and more 
valued oc cupations, and his associates, though unfashionable 
with many, were then the companions of his choice, and were 

ever welcome to him through life. His choicest hours were 
then consecrated to the various exercises of devotion, and his 
favorite companions were the clergy of his own sentiments 
and party. In this devotion, Hume admits, though we need 
not his admission, that he was sincere and zealous; and these 
associates were men whose lives were superior to reproach, 
and with whom hypocrisy and dissimulation would have in- 
sured only scorn and abhorrence. It was while thus engaged, 
that himself and his illustrious kinsman and fellow patriot, 
Hampden, despairing of the liberties of England, and exhaust- 
ed with witnessing the oppression of the king, resolved to 
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emigrate to our own country, and to withdraw from calami- 
ties which seemed to preclude a remedy. Had their resolu- 
tion been accomplished, had not the prohibitory orders of the 
court reached them after their embarkation in the ship which 
was to convey them to their destined asylum, it would furnish 
ample room for curious speculation to divine the consequen- 
ces of their residence in America. But such was not their 
destiny. They who might have been speedily forgotten as fu- 
gitives in far distant and feeble col: mies, were soon to perform 
a loftier part, and to fill all Europe with their renown. In 
the parliament of 1640 which was called after Charles had 
reigned throughout an interval of eleven years between its 
session and the dissolution of that which preceded it, and 
which he dissolved after an existence of three weeks, because 
they would not gratifiy his caprices, Cromwell was again a 
member. In the long parliament of 1641, he was re- -elected, 
in spite of the intrigues of the court ; and from this per! iod 
the history of his own life is that of his country ; his personal 
conduct has stamped the character of the age, to the remotest 
posterity. At the commencement of the war he was appoint- 
ed a Colonel in the forces of the parliament, and he then rats- 
ed a troop of horse at his own expense, and soon after he rais- 
ed a regiment, and became at once the resolute and skilful 
commander. It was in this station that he first found room 
for the public display of his own exemplary and devotional 
character. ‘The soldiers whom he enlisted under his banners, 
were not the debauched and worthless recruits who thronged 
the army of Charles; such wretches found no welcome from 
Cromwell. His troop was formed of the sons of independent 
freeholders and farmers, men of sober habits and regular 
lives. Among them he appeared alike their leader in the 
field, and their religious teacher in the camp; he taught them 
his own peculiar and admirable discipline in arms, and he 
joined tn their devotions, and expounded to them the sacred 
word in their intervals of duty. At the irregularities which 
some among his army at times committed, he frowned ; their 
excesses he punished; and so exact was his regard to the rights 
of those une were not in arms, that one of his biographers 
informs us, he would not have spared his own brother had 
he ‘lly guilty. But he rested not alone on the bravery 
and discipline of his troops. On the eve of battle he ever 
Sou; sht the blessing of God in prayer, and his solemn thanks- 
giving to heaven were the consequence of the victory. In 
this martial and sacred school were formed the terrible soldiers, 
who seattered the forces of the crown like the chaff on the 
threshing floor, and who regularly fellowed their matchless 
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general, as if the finger of heaven were ever pointing him on- 

ward to assured conquest and glory. So distinguished was 
his worth, so signal was his piety, that Milton, who knew not 
how to flatter, gave full vent to his admiration of Cromwell in 
the following noble description of his character. ‘He was a 
soldier thoroughly versed in the art of self-knowledge, and 

his first successes were against the internal enemies of hu- 
man virtue, vain hopes, fears, aspirings and ambition. His 
first triumphs were over himself. Such was the temper and 
discipline of his mind, moulded not merely to military subor- 
dination, but to the precepts of christian sanctity and sobrie- 

ty, that all the good and valiant were irresistibly drawn to his 
camp, not merely as the best school of martial science, but 
also of piety and religion, and those who joined it were ne- 
cessarily rendered such by his example. In the towns and 
villages where his army sojourned, they were regarded not as 
enemies, but as friends and protectors, a terror to the disor- 
derly, a safe-guard to the good, and by precept and example 
the teachers of all piety and virtue.” Such was Cromwell, 

the general. Let us now regard him in his private and more 
endearing relations. Here ‘he was all that is praiseworthy. 

To his most affectionate mother he was a dutiful and aflec- 

tionate son; with his consort he lived in unbroken harmony 
and love; and to his children he was alike a fond and 
prudent, a faithful and generous father. Of his excel- 
lence as a parent, the proof is most decisive. The best evi- 
dence of a parent’s worth, is the character of his family, and 
all the children of Cromwell, six in number, were truly re- 
spectable and virtuous. A most impressive comment upon 
his example is also presented in his letters to his children, 
his wife, and his friends. Here, if ever, the heart is seen 
without disguise : here, if they had an existence, we should 
discover his hypocrisy and irre ligion. But we assert without 
hesitation, that there is not a collection of letters in 
our language of no greater magnitude, that breathe the ar- 
dor of a more devoted piety, or the frankness of more genu- 
ine integrity ; that command our sympathy by the openness 
of a more heart-felt affection, or insure our respect by the 
dictates of superior parental wisdom. If at the same time we 
remark, that there is no valid proof that Cromwell was ever 
guilty of a single immoral or unjust action, as an individual, 

throughout his whole public career—and such proof has not 
been found by us, during a protracted examination—the ques- 
tion forces itself at once; is it credible, is it possible, that 
such a man could have been a dissembler or a hypocrite ? 
But there are other facts which press upon us to refute the 
AB 
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calumny. His private habits, his public deportment, and the 
aspect of his court, during the Protectorate, speak but one 
language ;—that this distinguished man who was invincible by 
every thing besides, was the willing and uniform subject of 
piety and devotion. The soul, whie hh had been immovable as 
adamant amid the frowns of his enemies and the horrors of 
the conflict, felt all its weakness in the contrition of soli- 
tude: the arm, which the power of three kingdoms could not 
bend, was nerveless as a child’s in the humility of suppli- 
cation.* Such also was his public appearance. His de- 

meanor was a union of gravity and dignity, tempered with 
cheerfulness when suitable to the occasion—a deportment 
conformable to the splendor of his station and the elevation 
of his mind. He frowned at the semblance of vice, he cher- 
ished the presence of sobriety and virtue, and by his own ex- 
ample, gave an irresistible sanction to the practice of religion 
in allaround him. So clear was his sincer: ity, that Whitlocke, 

his embassador to Christina of Sweden, and whose honesty 
admits not of doubt, declared to that queen, “ that his general 
had never been charged with the odious crime of hypocrisy.’ 
His court was the purest in Europe, a purer the world has 
rarely seen. There the noble whose rank gives only the 
blacker die to his pollution, dared not appear; there the 
coxcomb and the trifler were unknown. The author of the 
* Unparallelled Monarch” thus describesit. ‘ What palace 
was ever less adulterated than his? !n the very place where 
pimps and panders were used to traffic and sport in base re- 
vellings of lust, there js now sitting a religious convent of our 
best and most orthodox divines—and whereas formerly it was 
very difficult to live at court without prejudice to religion, it 
is now impossible to live without it.” So sovereign was his 
influence on the characters of those around him, that he has 
extorted the applause of Harris and Bates. In the language 
of the former, “his court was free from vice: all there had an 
air of sobriety and decency: no riot or debauchery was seen 
or heard of. Cromwell’s own manners were grave, though 
seasoned on occasion with pomp, state and pleasantry.’ And 
Bates, his enemy, asserts; ** His own court was regulated ac- 





* Eackard, no friend to Cromwell, thus writes of him. ‘ He maintain- 
ed a constant appearance of picty, and was regular in his private and pub- 
tie devotions. He retired constantly every day, to read the scriptures and 
prayer; and some who watched him narrowly have reported, that after 
he had read and expounded a chapier, he prostrated himself with his face 
on the ground, and with tears poured out his soul to God for a quarter of 
an hour. He was a strict observer of the sabbath, and an encourager ot 
voodness and austerity of life.’ 
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cording to a severe discipline: no drunkard, nor debauchee, 
nor any guilty of bribery, was to be found there without se- 
vere punishment. ‘Trade began again to prosper, and i in a 
word, gentle peace to flourish over all England.” What 
parasite of the second Charles, or James, has ever slandered 
‘his prince, by describing his character or his court in the 
same manner? 

As the Protector was thus zealously devoted to religion 
himself, so he gave to it his cordial protection and support 
throughout the nation, by granting to its various denomina- 
tions the same equality. This, the most auspicious of all pat- 
ronage, this, the unquestionable right ofevery individual, had 
been ever the favorite maxim of Cromwell. It was the car- 
dinal principle of the Independents, the denomination of 
which he was a member, and his own dispositions were ever 
in strict conformity. ‘To prevent the exclusive polity of one 
sect from becoming the law of the realm, he united in the 
successful struggle against parliament in 1647. In the same 
spirit he wrote to parliament in 1648, at the period of his 
embarkation for Ireland to put an end to the war in that 
country, recommending the repeal of all the penal laws rela- 
ting to re ‘ligion. In the same manner when Protec tor, he in- 
sured to every man, so far as was practicable, the right of 
worshipping God according to the dictates of his conscience. 
It is by such acts, by such a policy, that he has trampled 
down into the dust the base and malignant charge of fanati- 
cism. What fanatic was ever the friend even of toleration : 
what fanatic ever dreamed of securing to others the riglits of 
conscience ? But we shall be told here, that he was an ene- 
my to the Papists and the church of England. It is true, that 
they felt his severe displeasure, and it is equally true that they 
deserved it. Had they submitted to his government, had they 
renounced their conspiracies and their insurrections, had they 
been the friends and not the foes of public peace and order, 
their religious opinions would have found no molestation.* 
dut their very creeds, as they chose to construe them, invol- 
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* Cromwell was for liberty and the utmost latitude to all parties, so 
far as consistent with the peace and safety of his person and government, 
and therefore he was never jealous of any sect on account of heresy or 
falsehood, but on his own wiser account of political peace and quiet.” 
Bishop Kennet. 

* The Protector and his friends gave out, that they could not under- 
stand what the magistrate had to do in matters of religion; that they 
thought that all men should be left to the liberty of their own conscience, 
and that the magistrate could not interpose without cnsnaring himself in 
the guilt of persecution.” Mr. Baxter. 
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ved them in hostility to his supremacy, and his creed com- 
manded him to preserve the welfare of the nation. Bates 
himself declares, that the adherents of the latter church would 
have never been disturbed, “had they not insulted the Pro- 
tector and forfeited their liberty, by their seditious practi- 
sings and plottings against his person and government.” 
While Cromwell thus manifested his own greatness 1 
enlargement of mind in cherishing religion in England, ¢ 
greatness, an enlargement, which no subsequent king or 
parliament has ever evinced, he was the shield of oppressed 
protestantism throughout Europe. Our limits forbid an ex- 
tended detail of instances, but we shall specify two of them. 
The Huguenots at Nismes, in consequence of some excesses, 
had become fearful of the vengeance of Mazarine ; and after 
having in vain made submissions to the French court,. they 
sent a private messenger to England to solicit the mediation 
of the Protector. Cromwell, who well knew what sort of mer- 
cy the protestants of France had usually met with from their 
own court, wrote immediately a letter to the cardinal in their 
behalf, and at the same time instructed his embassador instant- 
ly to leave Paris, if assurances were not given respecting the 
safety of the people of Nismes. Mazarine complained of this 
interference as imperious, but as he never* dared refuse any 
demands of the Protector, so he was compelled to accede to 
them in the present instance. A still more signal example of 
his readiness to protect his protestant brethren, appears in his 
interposition in support of the Waldenses of Piedmont. 
These excellent people, so often martyrs to diabolical intole- 
rance and cruelty, were, at this period, ground to the very 
dust by their sovereign, the duke of Savoy. The duke, at 
the instigation of his wife, who was sister to the queen of 
Charles I. resolved to compel the Waldenses to renounce 
their religion ; and in consequence of their refusal, his troops 
were let loose upon them to drive them in a mass from their 
native country, and to put to death those who should refuse 
to leave it. Those who chose to remain and who had esca- 
ped the sword, sought refuge in their mountains, and from 
these fastnesses, w here famine and cold. would in time have 
completed the work of extirpation, they dispatched an agent 
to solicit the protection of Cromwell. The Protector at once 
appointed a fast throughout the nation, and authorized a 
general contribution in their behalf—to which his own dona- 


\ 











* Wellwood says, ‘*the Cardinal would change countenance, whenever 
he heard the name of the Protector; so that it became a proverb in France. 
that Mazarine was not so much afraid ofthe devil as of Cromwefl, 
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tion was two thousand pounds. Large contributions were 
also obtained through his application among the protestant 
nations on the continent. But his kindness was not restricted 
to pecuniary relief. He sent a message to Mazarine, requi- 
ring him to put a stop to these monstrous excesses of the duke 
of Savoy, and threatened to break with him should he refuse. 
Mazarine, though reluctant, deemed it best to interfere, and 
the persecution was in consequence abandoned. Cromwell 
sent at the same time Sir Samuel Morland, who has detailed in 
his work the horrors of this crusade against the Waldenses, to 
the court of Savoy, to apprize the duke of his own feelings 
and resolutions. Who could doubt that such disinterested 
magnanimity would be held in everlasting remembrance ; 
and we have acc ordingly been assured by an American travel- 
ler,* who visited the valleys of Piedmont a few years since, 
that the name of Cromwell is now regarded by the descend- 
ants of the people whom he saved with the highest venera- 
tion. 

Such was the life, and we add, such was the death of this 
wonderful man. His last hours were spent in peace and in 
prayer ; and the sun, whose brightness no clouds nor tempests 
could ever hide, sunk majestically and slowly to its repose. 

And what now is the evidence to impugn this mass of testi- 

mony? Some half a dozen anecdotes are furnished, not one 
of which has sufficient proof, and of which one is said to rest 
on tradition, and a second on the authority of Waller—of 
Waller, who first sung the charms of Charles’s queen, and 
then adhered to the parliament; who next conspired against 
the parliament, and when discovered, obtained his pardon by 
se hypocrisy of his repentance and the largeness of his 
bribes ; who afterwards poured forth his loftiest eulogy upon 
Cromwell as the model ‘of all virtue, and who closed his ca- 
recr as the courtier of Charles II. ‘A fit witness for such a 
story! But away with these wretched fabrications. Let the 
creatures, who have so long insulted the dead Lion, direct us 
to any or all of the Stuarts for an example of sincere and 
elevated piety, which is comparable to that of Cromwell. 

One other accusation against the Protector remains to be 
noticed; his cruelty, and the coarseness and barbarian cast of 
his mind. It calls for no refutation, and it will receive but a 









*The aspect of Cromwell has been described as “ manly, but clownish 
and disagreeable.” The same gentleman informed us that, when visiting 
the royal gallery of Turin, he saw the picture of the Protector, (painted by 
Vandyke, and presented by Cromwell himself to the duke of Savoy) and 
that he had never seen a nobler, if as noble a countenance. 
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brief attention. Of his cruelty but one instance is specified, 
which deserves remark; his terrible severity towards the gar- 
risons of Drogheda and Wexford in Ireland. ‘The Irish re- 

bellion, which at the time of these events, had existed for 
seven years, began with the perpetration of atrocities, to which 
the massacre of St. Bartholomews was scarce a parallel. At 
the lowest estimate forty thousand persons, and at the highest 
two hundred thousand, then fell victims to a ferocity literally 
hellish: pillage and torture, conflagration and death, went 
hand in hand. ‘To disperse the storm which had been thus 
awfully raging, to put down the authors of this anarchy, and 
their adherents who were now in arms for the king, Cromwell 
was sent over to lreland, and having marched to Drogheda 
and Wextord as his first points of attack, he took them both by 
storm and gave no quarter to the garrison of either town. In 
his account of these conquests to parliame nt, he vindicated the 
measure as a just retaliation, declaring it to be “a righteous 
judgment of God upon those barbarous wretches, who had im- 
brued their hands in so much innocent blood—and that it 
would tend to prevent the effusion of blood for the future.’ 

Such was the consequence, almost the whole country submit- 
ted to his arms in a short period. So great had been the 
horror excited in England by the cruelties of the rebels 
throughout the rebellion, that Fairfax, humane as he was, se- 
verely disapproved the granting them quarter; and Harris 
asserts, that Cromwell’s reasons are satisfactory grounds for 
such actions. ‘The heart of Cromwell was a stranger to fero- 
city; clemency and humanity were his nature, and his inflic- 
tion of punishment, a rare occurrence, was the dictate of ne- 
cessity only. Of pre-eminent courage himself, he despised 
the threats and plots of his foes: the voice of public safety 
and justice alone could make him draw the sword. It was 
under such an example that his soldiers feared to violate the 
rights of their unarmed fellow-citizens, and became their pro- 
tectors instead of their oppressors. It was thus that his in- 
terposition saved the lives of many who were embarked in 
Love’s conspiracy. It was in such a spirit, that he directed 
the judges in their circuits, “ to take special care to show all 
kindness and favor to the cavalier party.” ‘Thus it was that 
he sent notice to the duke Ormond, who had commanded in 
the Irish rebellion, and who was then concealed in London, 
that he was apprized of his presence; with the humane desire 
that he should escape from the kingdom, and thus prevent the 
necessity of his arrest. And it was thus, in merited thank- 
fulness for his compassion, that the countess of Arundel wrote 
to him, respecting his successful efforts to save her estate 
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from sequestration. But such was not the compassion of 
Charles If. who saw the blood of his innocent subjects poured 
out like water: such was not the spirit in which he publish- 
ed his proclamation in 1654, offering a reward of knighthood 
and five hundred pounds to him who should destroy Oliver 
Cromwell by pistol, or by sword, or by poison! The true 
character of the Protector, the just tribute to the kindness 
and clemency of his nature, is quaintly but beautifully given 
by Maidston in his letter to governor Winthrop of Connecti- 
cut. “He was naturally compassionate towards objects in 
distress, even to an effeminate measure. ‘Though God had 
made him a heart wherein was left little room for any fear 
but what was due to Himself, yet did he exceed in tenderness 
towards sufferers. I do believe, if his story were impartially 
transmitted, the world would add him to her nine worthies, 
and make up that number a decemviri. He lived and died in 
comfortable communion with God, as judicious persons near 
him have well observed.” 

Neither was Cromwell a barbarian: his character was nei- 
ther mean,” nor “vulgar.” ‘To allude to such a charge, af- 
ter our preceding remarks, would seem the merest trifling ; 
to make a formal reply to such assertions, is an insult to the 
understanding. Stale jests and paltry inuendoes, the coinage 
of malice and the currency of credulity, are to overpower the 
testimony of his actions and his life. ‘The genuine ag 
the single grain of wheat among these bushels of chaff, 
this—that the Protector was neither a learned scholar, nor 
accomplished orator. Hume is free in his witticisms upon 
Cromwell’s speeches, and would gladly persuade us that they 
are little else than a chaos of absurdities. Our only answer 
is a reference to Whitlock, and the state papers of ‘Thurloe : 
and if any one, after having read the messages and speeches 
of Cromwell, which are found in these works, chooses to sanc- 
tion the language of the historian, he is welcome to his opi- 
nion. ‘That Cromwell was not an orator we admit, at once. 
His private life was that " a farming landholder, and his pub- 
lic career was absorbed in scenes of instant resolution and 
vigorous action—a on which called not for debates but 
exploits,—which fostered not the graces of oratory, but rou- 
sed up the stormy energies of the soul. Neither do we be- 
lieve that he was a profound scholar ; but that he was ignorant 
or illiterate isnot true. Johnson has told us in his Lives, that 
Waller found him sufficiently versed in ancient history, and 
Cromwell himself has shown the soundness of his judgment 
in such studies, in a letter to his son, in which he thus advises 
him : * Recreate yourself with Raleigh’s history ; it is a body 
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of history, and will add much more to your understanding 
than fragments of story.” That he was familiar with Latin, 
is evident from his holding a conversation of two hours’ dura- 
tion with Bevering, the Dutch embassador, in which the Pro- 
tector used his own language, and Bevering the Latin. His 
library, according to Manton, was a noble collection. Lear- 
ning and its votaries flourished under his patronage. Usher 
enjoyed his favor, and received from him a pension; Milton 
was his Latin secretary ; Marvel was also in his service ; Wil- 
kins was his brother by marriage, and one of the founders of 
the Royal Society, which was then commenced ; Pell, a scho- 
lar, was his envoy to Switzerland. ‘The education of youth 
was also his care ; and the universities, of one of which he 
was chancellor, were fostered by his countenance. He erec- 
ted and endowed a college at Durham, for the northern coun- 
ties ; and he purchased the library and manuscripts of Usher, to 
be deposited in a new college at Dublin, of which his death only 
prevented the foundation. Iie was also a great lover of music, a 
taste not much allied to barbarism, and he entertained such as 
were proficients in it, as well as those who excelled in science. 
His private charities were truly munificent, and were compu- 
ted, as a biographer informs us, to have been annually forty 
thousand pounds ; a sum equal to one hundred thousand 
pounds at present. His public demeanour has been already 
noticed. In the language of Hume, it was “a dignity without 
ostentation ; and his general behaviour was such as might 
befit the greatest monarch.” A fine comment on his own pre- 
vious charge of meanness and vulgarity ! 

We have thus examined the accusations that have been 
usually preferred against the character of Cromwell. On the 
injustice and the malignity to which they mainly owe their 
origin and their circulation, we now leave others to decide : 
in attempting their refutation, we have discharged a debt of 
simple justice to the memory of one who, we “think, was a 
great and good man. Far are we from contending, that there 
are none who have honestly made them, that there are not 
many who sincerely believe them. But the mass of writers 
and readers is abundant who can claim no such apology. 
With them the Protector is that arch rebel, that sacrilegious 
transgressor, whose guilt scorns the offer of expiation. He 
fought against his king, and voted for his condemnation ; and 
the | hirelings of despotism, the whole pack of courtly syco- 
phants and slaves, have been ever ready to open in full cry 
against his fame: he broke down religious intolerance, and 
he has been held accursed by the bigots from that day to the 
present. But though such has been his fate in the land of 
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which he was the benefactor and the glory, a different lan- 
guage befits the descendants of those, of whom so many were 
his companions and his friends. It is the pride, the blessing 
of our own country, that the people and not the ruler are the 
source—the essence of power ; the memory of him then who 
vanquished a tyrant, should here be untainted by slander. It 
is the joy, the crown of Americans, that the rights of con- 
science among us are supreme ; his name then deserves here 
to be held in honor, who was the friend of religious equali- 
ty. When the rod of the despot shall be broken throughout 
the earth, and the scourge of persecution shall every where 
fall from its withered arm ; when the voice of the people shall 
become the law, and God alone be lord of the conscience, 
in every laud ; then will justice be denied by none to Oliver 
Cromwell. 

The line of Pope has been already quoted. A more just 
delineation of the Protector’s character is found in the noble 
stanza, which Dryden has consecrated to his memory. 


His ashes in a peaceful urn shall rest ; 
His aime a great example stands,to show 
How strangely high endeavors may be blest, 
Where Prery and Vacor jointly go. 
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OLDER SETTLEMENTS. 


Report of the Domestic Missionary Society of Connecticut. 


Wiruin a few years past, the public mind has been some- 
what excited, by theoretical propositions, and ecclesiastical 
transactions on the subject of Evangelists. It has been re- 
peatedly recommended to ministers and churches in the older 
settlements, to set apart and maintain a corps of Evangelists, 
to be employed for life exclusively amidst revivals of religion. 
One writer has even gone so far as to call on volunteers to go 
forth, without commission, and if we understand his plan, 
without ordination, to labor according to their own judgment, 
and upon their own responsibility ; not only in places destitute 
of the settled ministry of the gospel, but, also, in places sup- 
plied with this ministry, among that portion of the population, 
to whom stated pastors cannot gain such access, as to exert 
upon them any useful influence. 

Associations and occasional councils, too, are ordaining a 
great number of our licentiates, by, as they have been signifi- 

54 
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cantly styled, candidates for the ministry of the gospel; not 
for the purpose of installing them as pastors over churches ; 
not for the purpose of sending them on missions foreign or 
domestic; not for any specific station or duties, which require 
the services ofan ordained minister ; but to seek employment 
like other candidates for the sacred office. 

We have brought this subject forward in connection with 
the last Report of the Domestic Missionary Society of this 
State, because if a corps of Evangelists is organized in Con- 
necticut, it ought certainly to be done by this body. But 
convinced as we are that the Directors have acted wisely in 
taking no notice of these suggestions, we think the evils to 
be anticipated from the measures proposed, ought to be seri- 
ously contemplated by the christian public. 

Before we proceed, however, to the direct discussion of this 
subject, we would remark that the term “ Evangelist” is, in 
our view, inconsiderately and erroneously applied to the pro- 
posed office. The office of a modern missionary is, indeed, 
in one particular, similar to the office of an Evangelist. It 
was formerly the business of the one, and is now the business 
of the other to promulgate the gospel; to preach it to the 
heathen, to preach it where there are no stated pastors ; and, 
in both these destitute fields, to organize churches, and to or- 
dain pastors. So, also, is the office of a missionary, in this 
respect, similar to that of an apostle. If, when engaged 
in one particular employment common to us and an apostle, 
we still out of humility or modesty, shrink from assuming his 
title, because we have an inferior commission; why with a 
eommission inferior to that of a primitive Evangelist, though 
engaged inan employment somewhat similar, should we un- 
hesitatingly receive, or assume the title of this office ? 

The apostolic office has manifestly terminated, because 
twelve men are named as apostles ; and no mention is made 
in the scriptures of any provision for the perpetuation of this 
office beyond the lives of these men. So, also, particular in- 
dividuals are mentioned as Evangelists ; and there is no proof 
that any except those expressly named, ever sustained this of- 
fice. No provision is found in the scriptures for the perpetu- 
ation of it, beyond the lives of these men, who were chosen by 
the apostles to be their fellow laborers : whereas, it will not 
be denied, that the gospel does make provision for commis- 
sioning a succession of presbyters and deacons, wherever 
churches are established, or the work of the ministry is to be 
prosecuted. Such are our reasons for objecting to the title 
of Evangelist, as applied to missionaries at the present day. 
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We now pass to consider the plan of sustaining such a body 
in addition to the stated ministry, in our churches. 

1. The creation of acorps of Evangelists, whose duty it should 
be to originate or extend revivals of religion, would diminish, 
it is believed, most unhappily, the confidence of churches and 
societies in their own pastors. What is the business of estab- 
lished ministers, but to promote pure religion? Nota particle 
of this religion can exist unless the spirit of a revival—a deep 
interest in the concerns of eternity—is cherished among our 
people. Are the churches and people to be taught, and that 
by a settled practice, that their own ministers are incompetent 
to perform that ministerial service ;—to give those counsels, 
to preach those sermons, to offer those prayers, and, generally 
to administer those means, which alone are subservient to 
the salvation of souls, and the production of piety? If 
Evangelists must be called in, on these emergencies, what, 
in the view of the people, becomes of the office of the stated 
pastor? He may be trusted to toil on with the parochial 
duties in times of spiritual coldness, but it will soon be 
thought hazardous, if not impious to trust him, without 
counsel, and assistance, to minister in holy things amidst a 
people excited by the influences of the Holy Spirit. The 
public sentiment will be, that “ helpers” of ministers must be 
brought in, who shall be, “ eyes to the blind, and feet to the 
lame.” Farewell, when such impressions shall generally pre- 
vail, to all that has signalized Connecticut and most of New 
Kngland, as a place of rerigious order, knowledge, stability 
and genuine religion. No! rather let the pastors of our 
churches be, in the opinion of the public and especially of 
their own flocks, men whose abilities, zeal, and fidelity ; whose 
wisdom in counsel and vigor of action shall entitle them to the 
first place in the confidence of those to whom they minister. 
lt is desirable that every adult,—it is unspeakably important, 
that every youth and child should feel, that when he can re- 
pair, with all his fears, and anxieties, and wants, to his own 
minister, he has interested in his behalf the best “ helper” to 
be had this side of heaven. When arevival of religion has ter- 
inated, the stated pastor, has gained much for his present 
consolation, much for his future usefulness, much to sweeten 
his final reward, and to adorn his eternal crown ; and the 
religious society to which he ministers has gained much of 
stability, harmony and peace, if the converts most or all of 
them, can venerate and love him as spiritual children. 
But how must his sensibility be wounded, and his influence 
be abridged ; and how will his people be in danger of ey? 
ing, one, “I am of Paul,” and another, “I of Apollos,” it 
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their minds are recurring, and their hearts going out toa 
spiritual father, now distant, and who can remain in no place 
to exert the influence which such a relation gives! ‘The 
harvest is past, the summer is ended,” and many souls are not 
saved. The efficient laborer is gone! ‘The christian friends 
of those unhappy souls who still remain in darkness and sin, 
look around them with a despairing eye. ‘The whole com- 
munity feel too much like “ sheep without a shepherd.” 

The talents of ministers of the gospel are various, both in 
kind, and in degree; and a great diversity of taste exists 
in the members of every religious community. We see the 
disastrous effects of employing, in succession, a number of 
candidates for settlement in a vacant parish; and we know 
that colleagues in the ministry often embarrass each other. 
Bitter enmities and lasting divisions often attest the impolicy 
of these things. Shall we not hence learn to anticipate the 
wounds which ministers would receive, and the distractions 
by which churches and societies would be torn, in consequence 
of this junction of labors on the part of Evangelists ? 

Should it be said that some settled ministers have not the 
proper qualifications for taking the oversight of a people un- 
der peculiar religious impressions, our reply is, let them be 
dismissed from their charges. ‘They were not installed, sim- 
ply for the purpose of ministering to the stupidity of the peo- 
ple : they are not fit for the ministry. Let such men be 
introduced in their places, as the advocate for the project now 
in question, would select as their counsellors and coadjutors. 
But, it may be said, the labors during a revival of religion, are 
too many and various for any one individual to sustain. It is 
conceded that every minister, in such a season will need, and 
desire some assistance. But Ict it not be forgotten, that, 
amidst circumstances so exciting and cheering as those of a 
minister, upon whose people the Holy Ghost is falling, preach- 
ing is easy, conversation is easy, no service is labor. He can 
“run and not be weary ;” he can “ walk and not faint :” he 
can do the work of years in a few weeks. He has meat to 
eat, which strangers to the mystery of his joys know not of. 
Do the advocates for the uniform employment of Evangelists, 
on these occasions, point to the variety, the multiplicity, the 
mass of labor, which must be, as it were, simultaneously per- 
formed? They have been too much amidst revivals of reli- 
gion, not to know that a little, well done, is better than a 
great deal done without discretion. ‘They well understand 
that by observing a judicious order of labors, much effectual 
service may be performed ; and that it is better to feel that 
the Spirit of God can advance the work with a small measure 
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of human instrumentality ; than to allow ourselves impercep- 
tibly to expect salutary eflects to the exact extent of our mul- 
tiplied, protracted, and, perhaps, idolized exertions. 

After all, it is granted that a minister must have a proper 
regard to his health; and that he must satisfy the reasonable 
demands of his awakened and anxious congregation. But in 
this strait we see no necessity of sending to him an Evangel- 
ist, raised up, set apart, and reserved for this occasion. ‘There 
are ordinarily, to some extent, unsettled ministers or licen- 
tiates at hand, whose hearts would leap with joy to afford the 
assistance demanded by this emergency. Generally minis- 
ters have at their command a ready, cheerful, powerful, and 
competent resource, in their surrounding brethren. Such 
“labors of love” applied for by the pastor, when he most 
needs them, and taking their proper place in his general sys- 
tem of operations, serve powerfully to knit heart to heart 
among ministers, and church to church in the vicinity. 
There is generally a greater safety in these labors, than in 
those of an Evangelist who comes on to the ground to share 
in the direction of a revival; ignorant of the peculiar habits 
of the people, animated by a high degree of zeal, and natu- 
rally confiding in the success of measures which he has found 
successful elsewhere. But such is frequently the state of a 
congregation at this critical moment, arising out of its pecu- 
liar habits and condition, that an experienced pastor would 
tremble at the prospect of having any one preach to them, 
who was less acquainted than himself with their situation. 
Yet to reject the aid of an Evangelist, might expose him to 
the most painful imputations. Multitudes would condemn 
him without understanding his motives. If the work should 
not go forward according to the expectations of its more con- 
fident friends, all the blame would be made to rest on him. 
He would stand before the public loaded with the accusation, 
of having caused the influences of the Holy Spirit to be 
withheld from the people of his charge. In such circum- 
stances, a clergyman often needs more grace, more true zeal 
to withstand a hazardous measure, than are requisite to pre- 
pare him for the greatest active exertions in the work of the 
ministry. But are there no clergymen who are too timid, who 
are actually deficient in zeal, and who need some powerful 
stimulus to the faithful discharge of their duty? Undoubted- 
ly there are. But the remedy proposed is worse than the evil 
to be removed. A minister who is cold and faithless will look 
with jealousy on the most prudent Evangelist, if forced upon 
him contrary to his wishes. Discordant plans, alienated feel- 
ings, and secret, if not open opposition, will be the mevitable 
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result. It were ardently to be wished, indeed, that every set- 
tled minister might constantly exhibit that zeal and activity 
in the service of his master, which becomes a body of men 
who “ watch for souls as those who shall give an account.” 
But the delinquency of a few individuals, in this respect, can 
never be a reason for adopting a system which extends equal- 
ly to all; and which threatens the most disastrous consequen- 
ces to so many of our churches. A clergyman who has not 
zeal and activity enough to conduct a revival of religion, is 
not fit to be the pastor of any people. Let him be forced to 
resign hischarge. But let no system of measures be adopted 
for the promotion of revivals, which tends directly to weaken 
the confidence of the people in the stated ministry ; to over- 
rule the decisions of clergymen as to the proper measures to 
be adopted among their own people; to engender distrust 
and alienation of feeling ; and to rend our churches asunder 
by discordant counsels. 

2. The employment of sucha body of Evangelists would in- 
crease the embarrassments, (already too great,) in supporting 
the ministry of the gospel. This difficulty is not mentioned 
for the purpose of displaying any affectation of economy. 
But, these Evangelists, if withdrawn, as they must be, from the 
usual labors by which clerical livelihood is obtained, must be 
supported, either from a fund established especially for this 
purpose ; by the clergymen whom they assist; or by the 
people to whom they preach. The propriety,—the safety of 
attempting to create such a fund, amidst all the calls now 
made for public benefactions, is more than doubted. A very 
few individuals among the clergy, who have never known the 
straits and trials of an entire dependence upon a salary for 
the maintenance of a family, may be able to support Evan- 
gelists who labor among their people. But from facts which 
have already occurred, “it is obvious, that reliance must be 
placed almost exclusiv ely, upon the congregations where these 
preachers labor. Such a support will always be precarious ; 
in seasons of general unconcern it will dwindle to nothing. 
An individual or two, might in this way, gain a living; but 
any considerable number would feel themselves, and be felt by 
the community, to be a heavy load,—a suffering and disgrace- 
ful burden upon our churches. The most deplorable eftects, 
however, are to be anticipated in the embarrassment of eccle- 
siastical societies. ‘The employment of an Evangelist, it is 
true, is the voluntary act of a minister, or of a part or the 
whole of his parishioners ; and it may be said, that for labors, 
which they freely solicit, they will promptly and cheerfully 
pay. Butsuch invitations are given commonly, under the im- 
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pulse of strong feelings; often, not with the most profound 
consideration ; and facts will warrant the assertion, that when 
the day of payment arrives, great difficulty is often experien- 
ced in raising any suitable compensation ; that in some in- 
stances it is not raised ; and that whether raised or not, the 
attempt excites complaint as to the ordinary support of the 
incumbent. In an age in which pecuniary embarrassments 
often occur; in a state of society where parishes are often 
distressingly small ; when every parish feels an ardent desire 
to have a minister; and when our Missionary Societies are 
struggling under the most laudable efforts to sustain the fee- 
ble, and to supply all the destitute; is it judicious to be at the 
expense of supernumerary ministers ? "To support six Evan- 
gelists, would require, annually, at least two thousand dol- 
lars ; a sum which, at the disposal of the Domestic Missiona- 
ry Society of Connecticut, would give the ministry of the 
gospel, permanently, to all the feeble parishes in the State. 
Give to every parish an efficient clergyman—such a one, as 
can easily be obtained ; and there will be more of clerical 
ability in this State, than is enjoyed by the same amount of 
population, any where else upon the face of the earth. Let 
any state support a minister foreach thousand souls, and it ts 
enough ; enough for her own accommodation ; enough to dis- 
charge her duties towards herself. 

3. Such Evangelists would not act under a sufficient ecclesi- 
astical responsibility. No doubt, they would be made amena- 
ble to some board of control, perhaps to some one espe- 
cially instituted for this purpose. Butit is well known to cler- 
gymen that a minister acts with a deeper sense of his responsi- 
bility, when within the precincts and jurisdiction of his 
own association or presbytery, than when he has gone as 
an itinerant preacher, beyond these limits. Here, he is near 
the seat of power ; there, perhaps, it will not reach him : 
Here, his conduct is seen ; there, perhaps, it will not be re- 
ported : Here, he must live a neighbor to his own charac- 
ter ; there he may escape from it. ‘Ministers are men. “ We 
have this treasure in earthen vessels.” Buoy a man up with 
the feeling that he is selected from the hundreds of his breth- 
ren, as peculiarly fitted to minister in the more immediate 
presence of the Holy Ghost; that he is assigned by the 
churches as counsel to souls, who are brought to the crisis 
which is to fix them in eternal life or death; let him be called 
hither and thither by anxious inquirers, and by societies in 
commotion, and by ministers who wish to commit their work 
to abler hands ; let him look upon crowded audiences, hang- 
ing upon his lips, as they will hang upon the lips of a preach- 
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er, when their hearts are dissolved with religious fear or joy ; 
let him hear the warm:-thanksgivings of those, to whom he has 
been effectually sent, as a minister of salvation ; and he must 
indeed have a well balanced mind to remain uniformly dis- 
creet and humble. That instances have occurred of extraor- 
dinary wisdom and grace under such trying circumstances we 
do not deny, but the history of the church forbids us to be- 
lieve that they can ever be numerous ; and nothing, therefore, 
can justify the creation of a distinct body of men subjected 
to such peculiar trials and temptations. Should the Evangel- 
ist, under these circumstances, become self-confident, and as- 
suming, should he engage in adventures which offend or in- 
jure settled ministers ; should he do that which may beguile 
souls, or distract churches and societies; that he was not 
laid under a more efficient responsibility, would be a subject 
of unavailing regret. 

4. The employment of these men would not be conducive 
to the cultivation and improvement of their own minds. The 
privileges of the study, they must principally abandon. They 
would prepare but a few written or well digested sermons ; 
would repeat, as itinerants do, a few favorite discourses and 
exhortations ; and fall rapidly and fatally into a narrow cir- 
cle of ideas. In reply to this, it may be said, that they would 
acquire a peculiar talent for religious conversation and for 
private counsel; that they would establish a system of suc- 
cessful management, and become dexterous in the use of 
their machinery. Enough! This reply already savors too 
much, of an ill-boding confidence in human inventions. Our 
dependence for the promotion of true religion and the salva- 
tion of souls rests almost exclusively upon the revealed 
truth of God. The man who can urge that truth plainly 
and powerfully upon the consciences of sinners, with the ten- 
derness of one who has been involved in the same condemna- 
tion, with a variety of manner adapted to different tempera- 
ments, ages, and conditions, with a wisdom which avoids the 
very ‘appearance of evil,” and a solemnity correspondent to 
the amazing interests at stake,—such is the man whom we 
should select to minister in the more immediate presence of 
the Holy Ghost. To the man who has been much conversant 
with minds in every state, in unconcern as well as in excite- 
ment; to the man who has labored long and indefatigably 
both to learn and to teach the truths of the gospel, rather 
than to him who wields a few strong expressions or mechani- 
cal contrivances, would we commit our children and our 
friends in a revival of religion. For preaching, for conversa- 
tion, for sounsel, and for vigilance, we shall here find the 
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‘“‘ scribe well instructed ;’ 
be ashamed.” 

Concerning Evangelists, thus proposed for labor in our old- 
er settlements, we will only add, that they are men who are 
wanted elsewhere—in vacant parishes, i in the new settlements, 
and among the heathen. Men enough, it is said, are not and 
cannot be educated to meet the various demands. We are ac- 
customed to declare before friends and foes, believers and 
mockers, that millions of souls are perishing for the want of 
ministers. Is this true? If so, shall clergymen among us 
who reiterate these statements and this demand, take from the 
insufficient band of ministers raised up by the toil and treas- 
ure of the church, a body of men to perform a part of their 
own duty? But if such men shrink from those fields of la- 
bor ; if it is either a known, or a pretended fact, that unset- 
tled ministers and licentiates are in great perplexity and 
trouble to find places for settlement or even employment; let 
settled ministers perform an increased service among their 
own people, rather than not cut off occasion from those who 
seek occasion to say, that we contrive a business, and invent 
a livelihood, for our idle brethren. 

5. But whence is this “ army” of Evangelists to be supplied, 
and by whom shall they be selected? A rare union of pru- 
dence, zeal, humility, self-denial, flexibility of character, and 
constancy of purpose are requisite in that man, whose sole 
office it is to rouse up the slumbering churches, to reanimate 
the decaying zeal of their pastors, and to urge forward the 
progress of revivals of religion. Among hundreds who might 
be useful as settled clergymen, scarcely one could be found 
to unite all the requisite qualifications for so arduous an office. 
Can ten men worthy of such a trust be selected, at this mo- 
ment, from all the pulpits of New England How, then, are 
these extraordinary qualifications to be developed and brought 
forward? No one, it is obvious, should be solemnly set apart 
by our churches to so high an office, until long experience shall 
have shown him to be qualified for its delicate and arduous 
duties. The aspirant to the office of an Evangelist must, 
therefore, make the trial of his qualifications on his own re- 
sponsibility. He must labor in revivals of religion ; he must 
visit from place to place ; he must offer himself to the service 
of the churches ; in short, he must enter on all the duties of 
an Evangelist, in order tv decide whether he is qualified to 
discharge those duties with the proper zeal, prudence, and . 
self-denial. Thus a multitude of young men would be turned 
out upon our churches, animated, perhaps, by the best of feel- 
ings. but destitute of all experience, eager to engage Inthe pre- 
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motion of revivals, and in danger of bringing confusion into pa- 
rishes, and embarrassment and obloquy upon settled ministers. 
Such, precisely, is the plan of one of the most ardent advo- 
cates of the new system. Nay more, if we understand him 
aright, it is from such preparatory duties alone that the Evan- 
gelist is ever to obtain his commission or authority.“ Their 
(Evangelists) only commission” he says, ‘so far as it is to 
come from this world, must be the favorable opinion of a 
christian community !” Schemes so rash, so subversive of all 
order in our churches, so fraught with ruin to the stated min- 
istry of the gospel, do not deserve a serious discussion. ‘Their 
inevitable consequences may be traced in the disastrous close 
of the great revival of religion in 1742. The experiment of 
Evangelists was then tried, though under a different name. 
Churches were torn asunder by the heated zeal and arrogant 
pretensions of young men, who took the revival out of the 
hands of stated pastors. A spirit of bitterness and denunci- 
ation, went forth against all who hesitated to adopt the “ new 
measures.” In prayer, the solemnity and awe which become 
sinful beings in the presence of their Maker, were exchanged 
for profane familiarity, revolting personalities, and disgusting 
vociferation. In preaching, decency and common sense were 
outraged in the perpetual effort to produce effect—to excite 
the imagination and inflame the passions. Erroneous or de- 
fective standards of personal piety were setup. The evidence 
of conversion was made to rest on heated zeal, sudden revela- 
tions of light and joy, forwardness to exhort and reprove oth- 
ers ; and not on that spirit of humility and self-distrust, which 
are the surest tests of christian character. ‘The reasonings 
and exhortations of Edwards, were interposed in vain to ar- 
rest the headlong progress of young men, impelled by “ zeal 
without knowledge ;” and for half a century revivals of reli- 
gion ceased in our churches. Such is the experience of New 
England respecting the employment of a distinct class of 
men, devoted to the promotion of revivals ! 

The reasons assigned by the writer already alluded to, for 
the creation of this “ army” of Evangelists, perfectly corres- 
pond to the general wisdom of his scheme. ‘The great emer- 
gency is found in the degraded character, fallen spirit, em- 
barrassing office, and defective influence of the pastors of the 
churches in New England. Had this writer proved that the 
deficiences of these pastors have by a baleful influence, for 
two hundred years, sunk New England i in religion, in morals, 
in education, in valuable institutions and enterprises, far be- 
low the other parts of christendom, he would have gained 
a position from which his argument might have been ‘stated 
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with greater plausibility, and been carried on to greater ef- 
fect. Some of the causes of deterioration are given by him 
in detail. 

One thing deplored as highly detrimental to the efficiency 
of these pastors, is the existence of a civil contract, between 
a minister and his people ; under the influence of which the 
moral power of his preaching, of his prayers, and of all his 
official conduct is greatly diminished. Our ears were once 
accustomed to invectives against hirelings. Since those who 
formerly dealt out these railing accusations, have been taught 
by experience, the wisdom and necessity of becoming hire- 
lings themselves, and of turning their ministers into hirelings, 
we have enjoyed silence on this subject. If the constitution 
of man and of human society is such, that a contract of this 
sort cannot exist without injury to minister and people, it is 
astonishing that the All-wise God should have exacted of his 
uncient people, astipulated portion of their temporal goods, 
for the support of the priests. It is believed, as the result of 
experience and observation, that no description of men, equal 
in ministerial qualifications, can enjoy so much popularity, or 
exert so efficient a ministry, as salaried men. It is said of 
them, that they are encumbered with families, and trammelled 
with worldly occupations. Where are we to look for the 
remedy? Whence is the redeeming power to come? An 
Evangelist is to enter the pulpit with the salaried man, and by 
his side to preach gratuitously to the people, that he may de- 
liver the incumbent from his overwhelming delicacy, and make 
the contract sit more lightly upon their necks. And then he 
is to sally forth, and hunt up all who revolt from the contract, 
or keep aloof from laborers who take their “ hire ;” and to 
these malcontents he is to preach the gospel gratuitously, 
and thus reconcile them to the ministry of the salaried man, 
or convert them to a religious state, in which they will be still 
unwilling to bear any of the burdens of the gospel. All this 
he must do in the style of an independent lord spiritual, who 
pours forth gratuities from his own purse, and thus supports 
the gospel for a mass of the population in an extensive re- 
gion; or he must turn mendicant, and in this character ease 
the civil contracts and the minds of ministers, in places which 
he visits. For our own part, .we would much more readily 
risque the moral power, habits, and influence of a minister 
amidst the perils which a contract and salary threaten, than 
expose these precious objects to the passions and temptations 
of either the man of bounty or the mendicant. What is al- 
ways the natural influence, what the usual effect of a sense of 
independence upon the human mind? Into what characters, 
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on the other hand, have men been almost uniformly fashioned, 
who have been placed under the temptation of using that ad- 
dress, not to say those arts, which are necessary to obtain 
gratuities for a living? Facts, on an extensive scale, prove 
that men who make civil contracts with their minister, do also, 
pour forth almost all those gratuities which refresh this w orld. 
These too are the men, who love and revere their minister, 
more than any set of men love and revere any minister, who 
is not their own. People living in almost all the parishes in 
New England know, that in the meeting houses there are gra- 
tuitous seats, and that ministers and their supporters would 
gladly see these seats occupied, by those who do not, either 
under contract or by gratuities, pay one cent for the support 
of the gospel. But rarely are they occupied atall. Univer- 
sal experience has shown that a people who pay for the sup- 
port of religious ordinances, uniformly attend them with in- 
creased punctuality and interest. 

Another thing which has rendered stated pastors so ineffi- 
cient, that Evangelists are needed, “ is the grievous bondage 
of writing so many sermons, to which the settled minister is 
compelled. ” ‘The pastors of New England will no doubt be 
somewhat amused with the caricature which this writer has 
sketched ; but jaded and chained down as they may appear in 
his eyes, like convicts under the discipline of a State’s prison, 
they will pray him not to dissuade them from the privilege of 
writing sermons. ‘They know that by this exercise they have 
widened their range, and strengthened their power of thought, 
increased their mental acquisitions, gained clearness of ar- 
rangement, and enabled themselves, with more fullness and 
variety, to feed their flocks. With regard to their enjoyments 
and sufferings, which latter seem to have awakened so much 
of his compassion, they could assure him that in their re- 
searches after divine truth, they find an evergrowing satisfac- 
tion, which richly compensates them for every labor. The 
great question is, does this necessity of making many sermons, 
form ministers to such a character and does it so engross their 
time, that they cannot perform the amount of ministerial ser- 
vice, which is ordinarily requisite in their parishes? Certainly 
they can impart that systematic instruction—that knowledge 
of all essential doctrines and duties, which a transient preach- 
er cannot. Acquainted with individuals of the parish and 
with the community, they can be seasonable, pertinent,and ju- 
dicious, in regard to the amount and kind of ministrations 
which the occasion requires. But what is the preaching, the 
counsel, the efficiency of the passing Evangelist? “ A bow, 
drawn at a venture.” What is his whole ministration? If 
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nothing worse, it too often is “a vapor, which appeareth for a 
little ttme, and then vanisheth away.” 

The few remarks which will now be submitted on the last 
topic proposed for discussion, will be made with great de- 
ference to the wisdom and motives of those, whose practice 
is, in one particular, called in question. 

In the monthly lists of ordinations, inserted in our vehicles 
of intelligence, we frequently notice the names of young men, 
ordained as Evangelists for some particular enterprise or sta- 
tion, which demands in those who are employed, the qualifica- 
tions of ordained ministers. ‘This is welcome and cheering 
intelligence. In addition to these, we notice the names of 
many who are ordained as Evangelists for no purpose, but to 
go forth upon just such enterprises, as they would have 
sought and undertaken, had they remained simply candidates 
for the ministry. ‘The expediency of this course, demands a 
serious consideration. This practice deprives those, to whom 
is committed the responsibility of putting men into the minis- 
terial office, of one advantage, which our fathers deemed im- 
portant. Obedient to the many injunctions, laid upon them 
by the apostles, to act with caution and moderation in this 
work, they generally adopted the principle of granting a li- 
cence to preach for a definite term of time, without ordina- 
tion. This principle, so consonant with apostolic counsel, has 
been tested by experience. No valid objection has been 
raised against it; no evil has resulted from it to our know- 
ledge. It induces industry, circumspection, and devotion to 
the sacred calling, on the part of him who adventures upon 
this momentous undertaking. It gives full opportunity for a 
trial of character. If necessary in any case, the licence may 
be renewed at discretion. On the contrary, it may be easily 
withdrawn, if the conduct of the candidate renders this step 
needful. But once ordain him, and his deposition is a deli- 
cate and laborious work. 

If ordination is thus freely granted, our young men will 
for obvious reasons, apply for it in preference to a mere 
licence. An ordained minister sustains a higher office, thana 
candidate. This bait to ambition, which ordaining authon- 
ties, certainly, should throw out with a hesitating and sparing 
hand, is not the only allurement. The ordained minister, if 
other things are equal, will be preferred to the licentiate, in 
their common field of labor. Churches will naturally desire 
to have one among them, who in addition to preaching, can 
administer the ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s supper. 
Thus will the advantage of proving those candidates who may 
be ordained, be taken away: while a serious injury will be done 
to those who do not apply for ordination. 
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Another evil consequence, which is still more serious, is ap- 
prehended. Inducements will be held out to many vacant 
churches and parishes,to remain without settled ministers. Strai- 
tened in their pecuniary resources, and under the influence of 
that spirit of saving which is far too prevalent amongst us, 
these churches and parishes will be apt to think it far more con- 
venient to hire an ordained clergyman, who can administer 
the special ordinances, than to enter at once on the burden- 
some and responsible task of settling and supporting a stated 
pastor. The example having economy to recommend it, wil! 
become contagious. The support of many settled ministers 
will be felt to be a grievance, and they will of course be dis- 
missed. Vacancies will be multiplied: desolations wiil ex- 
tend their limits and prolong their existence ; and over them 
an increasing host of itinerants will roam, with less and less 
of comfort or harmony, of usefulness or respectability. 
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The Demurrer: or Proofs of Error in the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the State'of New-York, requiring fuith in particular religious doctrines, 
as a legal qualification of witnesses: thence establishing by law a religious 
test anda religwus creed. By Tuomas Hertte tt; of the City of New- 
York. E Leonard: New-York. 1828. pp. 158. 


AccusTOMED, as we have long been, to every form and sub- 
terfuge of modern infidelity, we are, nevertheless, compelled 
to acknowledge, that the effrontery of some recent attacks upon 
our judicial tribunals, has filled us with surprise and indigna- 
tion. The recognition of a well established rule of evidence 
in our courts of law, has been made the occasion of a clamor, 
which even in our noisy age and country, has hardly a parallel. 
The public ear has been abused by the circulation of malicious 
libels, reviling the laws of the land, and the tribunals which 
explain it; and endangering not less the regular administra- 
tion of justice, than the interests of morality and religion. 
The gall and bitterness of disappointed libertinism, coer- 
ced both by public opinion and by our laws, have been 
emptied forth on the heads of the community ; and we are 
sorry to observe, that here and there, a public journal has 
been found, even in our own state, shameless enough to de- 
grade its columns into sewers for this filth. A pertinacious 
industry has labored to force into circulation, certain scurri- 
lous pamphlets, not surpassed in their dangerous tendency by 
any that preceded the revolution in France; and a spiteful, 
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but futile, effort has been made, to fix upon our courts of jus- 
tice, the charge of religious intolerance and persecution. 

A plain man, unacquainted with the subtilty of our modern 
liberals, would be puzzled to conjecture by what ledgerde- 
main the rejection of a witness in a court of law, could be dis- 
torted into a conspiracy against freedom of conscience and 
civil liberty! The legal profession has never been suspected 
of any over-weening attachment to the church ; and certainly, 
since the existence of English courts, no class of men have 
maintained a more fearless and efficient opposition to both 
civil and religious tyranny, than the English and American 
judges. We trust, therefore, we shall render an acceptable ser- 
vice to the cause of justice and religion, by presenting a brief 
view of the law of evidence, as regards the admission of infi- 
dels as witnesses in England, and in this country ; and we do 
this the more cheerfully, inasmuch as the proposed explana- 
tion will best evince the reasonableness of the law itself, and 
the reckless injustice of the reproaches, which have been 
heaped on the tribunals which administer that law. 

The practical administration of the law, consists in the ap- 
plication of its rules and principles, to the facts of each par- 
ticular case. In the investigation of those facts, courts of 
justice avail themselves of the testimony of witnesses; and 
the rules which relate to the admission, examination, and cre- 
dibility of these, lie at the foundation of all judicial proceed- 
ings. 

Objections to the testimony of a person, regard either his 
competency or his credibility. 

An incompetent person cannot be sworn as a witness. 

A competent person, however poor his credit, may be admit- 
ted to his oath; after which, the degree of belief to which he 
is entitled, will be a proper subject of inquiry. 

There may be four grounds of objection to the competency 
of a proposed witness ; viz. 

I. Want of understanding ; 

II. Defect of religious principle ; 

III. Infamy of character ; 

IV. Interest in the particular suit. 

Persons who are open to either of these objections, are not 
permitted to testify in courts of justice ; since it is considered 
that their testimony, if received, would not be entitled to any 
degree of credit. 

Our present explanations will be confined to the second of 
these objections. No canon of the law of evidence has been 
more thoroughly discussed, or established on more safe, and 
well considerad principles. 
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Ja the first place, then, it has always been the law in Eng- 
land, that a person, otherwise competent, who believes in the 
existence of a tod, and ina future state of rewards and pu- 
nishmenis, may be admitted as a witness. On this point 
it is sufficient to cite the well known case of Omichund 
vs. Barker, briefly reported in the Ist of Wilson page 458; 
and more fully in Ist Atkyns, 2i. The same case may be 
found in Willes 538; where the Chief Justice is made to ex- 
press an opinion, that a belief in a future state of retributions 
is not indispensable. But the opinion of the court as cited in 
Atkyns, makes a belief in the existence of a God and a future 
state of rewards and punishments absolutely requisite.* With 
this latter report agrees the current of English authorities 
from that time to the present.t 

No court in the United States, has, to our knowledge, ad- 
mitted a person to be sworn as a witness, who did not believe 
in the existence of a God, and that he will reward and punish, 
either in this world or the next. It would, indeed, seem 
from a brief, and unsatisfactory note, in the 15th Vol. Mass. 
Term Reports, p. 184, that the Supreme Court in that 
state, would not suffer it to be proved, as an objection to 
a witness, that he did not believe in a future state of exist- 
ence.} 

The rule is well settled in Connecticut, that no person who 
does not believe in the existence of a God, and in a future 
state of rewards and punishments, can be competent to testify 
in a court of justice. In the case of Curtis vs. Strong,§ 
the Chief Justice, in delivering the opinion of the court, re- 
marks, 


** Every person who does not believe in the obligation of an oath, and in 
a future state of rewards and punishments, or any accountability after 
death, for his conduct, is, by law excluded from being a witness; for to 


a ee 





*As there is a discrepancy in the reports of this case, it may be proper to 
ebserve, that Atkins furnished the case from the judges themselves at 
the time it was pronounced. Willes’ Reports were not published until 
more than a half a century afterwards, and from manuscripts furnished by 
his grandson. With the known accuracy of Atkins, there can be no 
doubt, under these circumstances, that he has reported the decision cor 
rectly. 

¢ Bullur’s Nisi Prius 292. Peake’s Rep.11. I. Phil. Ev. 16. 


t We are permitted, on the highest authority, to say, that the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts do not consider that note, as the record of a 
decision by which they feel themselves to be bound. The note was made by 
the Reporter himself, and no written decision was given in that case by the 
court. 


$4 Day’s Rep. 55. 
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such a person the law presumes no credit can be given. Testimony is not 
to be received from any person in a court of justice, but under the sanction 
of an oath. It would, therefore, be idle to administer an oath to a man 
who disregards its obligation. And every person who believes in the obli- 
gation of an outh, whatever inay be his re ligion us creed, whether Christ- 
ian, Mahomedan, or Pagan ; or whether he disbelieves them all, is an ad- 
missible witness ; and may testify in a court of justice, being sworn ac- 
cording to that form of an oath, which, according to his creed, he holds to 
be obligatory.” 

“The law which requires that testimony shall be given under oath, has 
something more in view than to lay the witness under an obligation to 
speak the truth, for fear of incurring its penalties. If it had not, there 
would be no necessity that there should be any appeal to God; and the 
form of the oath would be very different from its present form. ‘There 

can be no doubt, but that the law intended, that the fear of offending God 
should have its influence upon a Witness, to induce him to speak the truth. 
But no such influence can be expected from the man who disregards an 
oath. He is therefore excluded from being a witness.” 


_ [tis understood that the same doctrine was recognized and 
approved by the present Supreme Court of Errors, in a recent 
decision in Litchfield County. 

In the State of New York, the Supreme Court has decided 
that a belief in the existence of a God and in a future state 
of rewards and punishments, is necessary to the admission of 
a witness. Chief Justice Spencer remarked, in giving the 
opinion of the court, in the case of Jackson vs. Gridley ;* 


* By the law of England, which has been adopted in this State, it is 
clearly and fully settled, that infidels, who do not believe in a God, or if 
they do, do not think that he will either reward or punish them in the 
world to come, cannot be witnesses in any case, nor under any circumstan- 
ces ; because an oath cannot possibly be any tie or obligation upon them.” 


In a recent case, in the same court, which may be found in 
the 2d Vol. of Cowen’s Reports, page 432 ; it appeared i in ev- 
idence that the witness believed in the Deity, and in the doc- 
trine of universal salvation. Mr. Justice Sutherland, in de- 
livering the opinion of the court, says ; 


“The proper test of a witness’ competency, on the ground of his reli- 
gious principles, is, whether he believes in the existence of a God who will 
punish him if he swears falsely. There is no evidence in this case to 
show what precise creed is embraced in the doctrine of universal salvation. 

Sut I do not understand all those who hold that doctrine, to deny future 
punishments. Some, only deny the duration of those punishments to be 
eternal. If this is a true exposition of their faith, then the witness comes 
within the rule. For aught that appears he believed in the existence of a 


——— --———--- arenes 





* 18 Johnson's Rep. 103. 
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God, and a future state of rewards and punishments. He was therefore 
properly admitted.” 


We are well aware of several decisions at Nisi Prius, and in 
the courts of Common Pleas, in the Siate of New York, not 
altogether consistent with the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
twoof which are cited in a note to the case in 2d of Cowen. 
These latter decisions do not go so far as to require a belief 
ina fulure state of rewards and punishments ; but simply in 
the existence of a God, and that he will punish JSalsehood, 
though these must be considered as departures from the rule, 
as settled by the decisions already cited.* In a recent case in 
South Carolina, if reported correctly in the public prints, a 
part of the court have sanctioned the same rule.F 

To these decisions, we will simply add the opinion of the 
Circuit Court of the United States, in Rhode Island, as deliver- 
ed on a recent occasion in the case of Ebenezer Wakefield 
vs. Lemuel Ross. In the course of the trial, as reported with 
marks of truth in the papers, two witnesses named Richard- 
son (father and son) were objected to on the ground of their 
want of religious belief, and to establish the fact a witness was 
introduced, who testified that he knew the persons well, that he 
had often heard the son say that he did not believe in the ex- 
istence of a God, or of a future state. As to the belief of 
the father, he said he had heard him declare, that he did not 
believe in a future state ; that he had read Tom Paine’s works, 
and did not know whether he (the father) believed any thing. 

The court said, 


We think these persons are not competent witnesses. Persons who de 
mot believe in the existence of a God. or of a future state, or who have ne 
religious belief, are not entitled to be sworn as witnesses. The adminis- 
tration of an oath supposes that a moral and religious accountability is felt 
to a Supreme Being, and is the sanction which the law requires upon the 
conscience of a person, before it admits him to testify. 


We have thus, as we trust, furnished the elements ofa clear 
opinion, as regards the English and American law, on this in- 
teresting point. ‘The lowest standard of religious qualification 
ever countenanced in the English courts, is a belief in the exist- 
ence of a God who will reward the virtuous, and punish the 








* From aremark of Judge Howell at a late trial in Canandaigua, we 
should infer that this rule has been encroached upon by more recent decis- 
ions, but they have not reached us in an authentic shape. 


t Fernandez and Hallvs. Henderson in a distinct court of Equity. 
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wicked in this life. The weight of elementary authorities, and 
the decisions of the English courts for the last half century, 
have gone far to establish the necessity of a belief in a future 
state of rewards and punishments. This latter doctrine has re- 
ceived the repeated sanction of the highest courts in Connec- 
ticut and New York, and of the Circuit Court of the United 
States; but the courts in Massachusetts, the subordinate tribu- 
nals in New York, and a district court of equity in South Car- 
olina, have been inclined to relax the rule, so far as to admit 
to his oath, a disbeliever in future rewards and punishments, 
leaving his credibility to be determined by the jury. 

Having thus with as much brevity as was consistent with a 
fair and thorough exposition of the subject, exhibited the law 
which governs our courts with regard to the testimony of infi- 
dels, amore grateful, though equally necessary task remains, 
which is, to vindicate the policy and necessity of this rule of 
evidence, and to show that those who aim to pervert it, endan- 
ger the security of judicial tribunals, and the correct admin- 
istration of justice. 

Never was there a more irrational and groundless attack, 
than that which has been made upon our courts, for excluding 
certain infidels from their oath. In all tribunals for the ad- 
ministration of justice, from the earliest times to the present 
day, a form of asseveration of the most solemn and binding 
nature, has been considered as a necessary sanction for a wit- 
ness. ‘The requisition of an oath is not a new and unheard 
of proceeding, invented by modern theology as an adjunct in 
that tremendous conspiracy against civil liberty, which the 
brazen throated votaries of licentiousness are charging upon 
christians at the present day. ‘The administration of an oath 
is not a christian institution, like baptism, or the sacrament, 
or the holy sabbath, that it need provoke such peculiar ma- 
lignity. It is as ancient and pagan, as the most inveterate 
contemners of religion could desire. Even old Hesiod recog- 
nizes the awful solemnity of anoath ; and threatens the most 
horrible misfortunes to those who swear falsely. ‘The gods of 
Homer, though like our modern infidels, the contemners of 
every thing virtuous and sacred in the universe, yet did not 
dare, as do the latter, to hold a solemn oath inderision. Shall 
we turn to the Latins? ‘ Nullum vinculum, (we quote from 
Cicero) ad astringendum fidem majores nostri arctius jure ju- 
rando, crediderunt.”* And Grotius, whose researches men of 





* No bond of faith was stronger in the opinion of our ancestors, than 
the solemnities of an oath. 
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learning of all creeds must respect, observes; ‘ Apud omnes 
populos, et ab omni aevo, circa pollicitationes, promissa, et 
contractus, maxima semper vis fuit jurisjurandi.* Bishop 
Tillotson, whose sermons have not been thought unworthy of 
quotation, by the highest courts of England, says of this sub- 
ject ; “It is the general practice of mankind, which has uni- 
versally obtained in all ages and nations, to confirm things by 
an oath, in order to the ending of differences.” +t 

How preposterous then, to claim at the present day, that 
the important rights of the community are to be adjusted in 
our solemn courts, without the religious sanction of an oath ! 
It is in vain to talk of the asseverations of the moral infidel, 
if such a solecism in nature can be found. You can impose 
no obligation to tell the truth, on the man who fears not a 
God, as an avenger of perjury. To him the solemnities of an 
oath are a mere farce ; he kisses the holy word of God, and 
invokes his vengeance as he tells the truth, with regardless 
and audacious levity. The tardy and evasive vengeance at- 
tached by human laws to perjury, is all that he cares to 
avoid. What hold has a court of justice on the veracity of 
sucha man? He is above the vulgar fear of an avenging 
God! His own interest is the Deity he worships ; and his 
asseverations, under the most solemn religious sanction, will 
be as easily swayed by any gust of passion or preponderance 


of interest, as is the weathercock by the passing breeze. 

When such disorganizing maxims were obtruded upon a 
British court, the voice of Curran was raised in a tone of lofty 
and indignant reprobation. 


Bear with me, my countrymen, exclaimed the orator, the worst men 
only can be cool. What is the law of this country? If a witness does 
not believe in God, or a future state, you cannot swear him. What swear 
him upon? Is it upon the book or the leaf? You might as well swear 
him bya bramble or acoin. The ceremony of kissing,is only the exter- 
nal symbol, by which a man gcals himself to the precept, and says, ** May 
God so help me, as I swear the truth!” He is then attached to the Divin- 
ity upon the condition of telling the truth: and he expects mercy from 
Heaven as he performs his undertaking. But the infidel! By what can 
you catch his soul, or by what can you hold it? You repulse him from 
giving evidence, for he has no conscience; no hope to cheer him; no pun- 
ishment to dread! 


The solecism of swearing one who regards not an oath, has 





* Among all nations and in every age, the obligations of an oath have 
operated with the greatest force in respect to engagements, promises, ane 
contracts. De jure belliet pacis Lib. Il. cap. 13. 4 1. 

¢ Sermons Vol. I. p. 241. 
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suggested a most notable expedient, to the discovery of which, 
those who look for protection to courts of justice, must feel 
themselves much indebted. “Let the infidel” say these 
modern Littletons, “ not be subjected to the farce of sweari ing ; 
we admit it would do no good! But Ict him tell his story, nev- 
ertheless, and let the court and jury believe him or not, as his 
character may deserve.” A most ingenious expedient! ‘The 
christian, who believes that for every idle word, he must give 
au account at the throne of God, must incur the anxiety of an 
oath ; but the profligate contemner of God and religion, can 
be called upon to substantiate the most w eighty facts, by his 
naked word! Even the merely nominal believer, must en- 
counter the penalties against perjury, which will, at least, 
maintain a hold on his fears of temporal retribution ; ; but the 
infide! might stalk, with unblushing front, into the halls of ju- 
dicature, and retail the falsehoods of bribery, or malice, or 
passion, regardless. of those sanctions which human legisia-. 
tion has provided for the security of truth. 

But let us view the subject in yet another light. Surely, 
if the infidel may be believed without an oath, the christian 
ought not to have a less degree of credit. And whither would 
this lead? Any man, without responsibility or fear, might 
wander into court, tell his story and disappear. What farces 
would our courts become! and how futile would be all en- 


deavors to administer justice! The religious sanction of an 
oath, lies at the basis of all judicial proceedings. Destroy 
that sanction, and the life, liberty, and property of every citi- 
zen, will be at the mercy of the perjured and foresworn. 


‘“ But alas !’ says the modern liberal, whose distorted vision 
>] 


has regarded but one side of our question; “ it may chance 
that an important instrument may be defeated by the signature 
of some incompetent unbeliever!” As this objection though 
utterly untenable, is loudly reiterated, we shall hunt it through 
every winding, and expose its complete fallacy. 

And first, it may indeed happen that some careless or ig- 
norant individual, may rely on an atheist, to attest his last tes- 
tament; and the defect may change the direction of his whole 
estate. And the same may be said of every other rule of ev- 
idence. Had an interested person been summoned to the 
same necessary duty, the rules of evidence would have led to 
the same result. So, if a man convicted of an infamous 
crime, were the attesting witness to an instrument, that in- 
strument would be set aside, though the incompetency of the 
witness may have been utterly unknown at the time, to the. 
parties concerned. This might prove a hard case, in many 
stances, but would the evil consequences be justly attribu- 
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table to a salutary rule of law? Again, if instead of three 
witnesses, to a devise of real property, two only had been 
called in, through the ignorance or mistake of the devisor, 
the annulling of the will would be the inevitable conse- 
quence. But ought any blame to attach to the law for its ad- 
herence to asalutary and well considered rule? Ought courts 
of justice, in such a case, to be charged with a legislative as- 
sumption of power, for enforcing a rule of evidence founded 
on general utility, though hard in a particular application ? 
By no means. No one could be blameworthy but the care- 
less individual, who foolishly attempted to dispose of his es- 
tate against the law of the land. That law is supposed to be 
known to all; and certainly no man should be ignoraui of the 
ordinary rules of business, at least in our country. The in- 
competency of a witness from infidelity, can only be shown 
by proof of his public confessions and avowal ; and this may 
as easily be known before hand, as incompetency from infamy 
of character or mental aberration. 

Again, it is often plausibly urged, in relation to this subject, 
that for want of proper religious principle, individuals Shine 


characters of well established probity, would be the basis of 
substantial credit, will be excluded from the witness’ stand, 
to the evident detriment of justice, and the scandal of good 
citizenship. Weare free to admit that such a case might 


occur, and might even involve some degree of hardship. But 
can any rule be suggested which will altogether avoid these 
difficulties ? Is not the legal standard of religious qualifica- 
tion as low as it can be, and yet retain the slightest obliga- 
tion on the conscience ? 

Again, let us examine for a moment some analogous rules 
of law, which have never been made the subject of animadver- 
sion, and which yet are equally severe in their application. 
The least degree of legal interest in the event of an action, 
excludes the testimony of any man, however pure his charac- 
ter. Not that every interested man would, of course, be 
guilty of perjury ; such aninference would be a libel on man- 
kind. But the necessity of having an unyielding rule, is so 
imperative that the minor inconveniences, into which every 
such rule must lead, are rightly disregarded. So in the case 
before us; the limit must somewhere be fixed, and if worthy 
men chance, now and then, to be excluded, it is indeed a mat- 
ter of regret, but is to be attributed to that imperfection, 
which is every where discoverable in the most perfect human 
institutions. 

But while we freely acknowledge this, we hold it to be 
equally clear, that no wrong can possibly be done to the wit- 
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ness himself, by the rejection of his testimony. A man can 
be wronged only by being deprived of some right. But the 
right to offer testimony in a given case, belongs to the con- 
tending parties, and to no one else. ‘They alone are con- 
cerned in the issue of the trial. From the nature of the case, 
the witness can have no interest in the result: he would be 
instantly excluded if he had any rights or claims depending on 
the issue. Noman therefore, can come into a court of jus- 
tice and say “I claim it as a right to testify in this case.” 
He must be called there by one of the contending parties ; 
and if the party which thus calls him should choose to dis- 
pense with his testimony, no one is weak enough to imagine, 
that any wrong would be done to the witness in such a case. 
If, on the other hand, he is excluded by a rule of evidence, 
and that rule is actually unjust and oppressive, it is the party 
who brought him forward, and not the witness offered, whe 
sustains the wrong. 

It may be said, however, that the witness is wronged in as 
much as his character becomes an object of public scorn, in 
consequence of his rejection. But is not every man’s cha- 
racter of his own formation? The court has not made him 
what he is—an open despiser of Almighty vengeance. It is 
his ownact. He has appeared before the public in this cha- 
racter ; and the court has merely inquired into a fact, which 
his unblushing effrontery had already proclaimed to the 
world. If infamy be his portion, he has no one but himself to 
accuse. 

But while the witness has obviously no rights in a case of 
this nature, and has, therefore, no wrongs to complain of when 
his testimony is set aside, the parties to the suit have rights, of 
which they cannot be deprived without the most flagrant in- 
justice. It is the right of every man to have a fair and im- 
partial trial. But what would property, or character, or life 
itself be worth, if they were liable to be torn from us, in a 
moment, by the testimony of a man destitute of all sense of 
moral obligation ? Tribunals of justice would, in such a case 
be only tremendous engines of oppression ; where the 
mockery of an oath was employed to make bad men more 
certain of the ruin of their victims. Is it to bring about such 
a state of things, that our legislature is called upon to inter- 
fere, and to set aside decisions confimed by the experience of 
ages? 

But, says Mr. Thomas Herttell—* the infidel elector may 
be driven from the polls ; the infidel attorney may be exclu- 
ded from the bar: nay, the very President elect may be ar- 
rested on the threshold of his glory, by his religious incom- 
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petency, to take the oath prescribed by law.”* Oh! most no- 
table Aristarehus! The professional lawyer, by a glance at 
Mr. Thomas Herttell’s title page, would detect a use of terms 
at defiance with all propriety of speech. But contemptible 
as we were prepared to find the author’s legal information, 
we cannot honestly ascribe the obliquity of the above insinu- 
ations, altogether to ignorance. It must, we think, have re- 
sulted from intentional misrepresentation. He who can dis- 
cover, in the application of a rule of evidence, the * evil spi- 
rit of religious intolerance and persecution ;” who can at- 
tempt to pervert the constitution of New-York, and the de- 
claration of independence, into unnatural weapons against 
good order and justice ; may not have too much principle 
to insinuate, should he find it convenient, that courts are at- 
tempting to establish a religious inquisition, and to exclude 
men from the privileges of a freeman, by any other law than 
that of public opinion. The constitution of the United 
States provides that, “ no religious test shall ever be required 
as a qualification for any office or public trust” under the ge- 
neral government,+ and similar provisions may be found in 
most of the state constitutions. Besides, it is a well settled 
principle, of which noman who arraigns the decision of a re- 
spectable court, should be ignorant, that the rules which de- 
termine the competency of a witness in a court of justice, 
have no application to an oath of office. 

It was formerly the practice of the English courts, to in- 
quire of a witness on the stand, as to his religious opinions. 
“T have known a witness rejected and hissed out of court,” 
says Professor Christian, “ who declared that he doubted the 
existence of a God and a future state.”§, This obsolete prac- 
tice of inquiring in open court has been hunted up, and char- 
ged on our tribunals ; and the hue and cry of religious inqui- 
sition has been excited against them. How unfair and disin- 
genuous are such attempts to bring odium on the administra- 
tion of justice, and on the liberality and integrity of our 
judges! ‘The reprobated practice never prevailed in America, 
and has long been exploded in England. “TI have heard a 
learned judge declare at Nisi Prius,” says Professor Christ- 
ian, “ that the judges had resolved not to admit adult witness- 
es to be interrogated, with respect to their belief of a Deity 
and a future state. It is probably more conducive to the 
course of justice, that this should be presumed, until the con- 


* Demurrer, page 57, et seq. + Const. U. S. Act v. Sect. 3. 
t Wille’s Rep. 548. § 3 Bik. Comm, 369, note. 
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trary be proved ; and the most religious witness may be scan- 

dalized by the imputation which the very question conveys.”* 
Yet, with a spirit of pertinacious mendacity, our courts ‘have 
been accused of judicial inquisition, and of extorting from 
witnesses their religious opinions, in order to render them 
odious. 


What, says the author of the Demurrer, is a religious inquisition? Is 
it not an organized tribunal, vested with, or which | usurps and exercises, 
the power, officially and authoritatively, to inquire into the religious opi- 
nions of mankind; to ascertain whether they are or are not according to 
law? Did not the court in the case under review, (Jackson rs. Giddings.) 
officially and authoritatively investigate the religious opinions of the wit- 
ness in question, to find whether or not they were according to law? And 
was not the court thereby transformed into a religious inquisition ?+ 


This is a fair specimen of the candor, eloquence, and logie 
of Mr. Thomas Herttell. 

The application of such remarks to the decision in New- 
York, displays a disregard of truth and justice, which can 
hardly fail to excite indignation and astonishment. “ Reli- 
gion,” says Chief Justice Spencer, in the very case alluded 
to, “is a subject on which every man has a right to think ac- 
cording to the dictates of his understanding. It is a solemn 
concern between his conscience and his God, with which no 
human tribunal has a right to meddle.” Away then with the 
imputation of religious inquisition and intolerance! Our courts 
are the firmest barriers of all proper freedom. Nor have they 
permitted any man to be exposed to the indignation, however 
righteous, of the community around him, by obliging him, un- 
willingly, to disclose his religious opinions. If he chooses 
voluntarily to publish his own infamy, and openly avows such 
principles as would undermine all confidence in testimony 
and sap the foundations of society ; if he proclaims his disbe- 
lief in the existence of a God, and sneers at the idea of a fu- 
ture retribution ; it can certainly add nothing to the odium 
which must ever rest on such a creed, to prove his renuncia- 
tion of moral obligation, when his testimony is offered to affect 
the rights of his fellow men. It is true that the possessor of 
such a creed, if exposed, will be regarded with universal hor- 
ror and indignation. And we rejoice that it is so. Woe to 
our country, when the day shall arrive that the open contemn- 
er of religion can pass unscathed through the ordeal of public 





*3 Blk. Comm. 369 note. 2 Brod. & Bing. 284. Queen's Case. 6 
Lerg. & Lowb. 113. 


+ Demurrer, p. 25. t18 John. Rep. 106. See also 4th Day 51. 
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opinion! We rejoice to see the revilers of moral obligation 
sifted from the healthful body of the community in any way, 
and cast out, like tares, to be consumed. But let the clamor 
of such outcasts rest where it should : on religion, virtue, and 
integrity. These are their real antagonists: against these 
their malice is the most rancorous; and against these should 
their attacks be openly directed. While courts of justice are 
guided by the fear of God, and an adherence to the cardinal 
principles of truth, they will indeed be a terror to evil doers : 

but public opinion is the tribunal from whose scorching re- 

buke, the unprincipled and licentious shrink with the greatest 
dread. 

In the administration of the laws of our country, we are not 
the champions of partiality to any religious sect or denomina- 
tion. It is our glory and our happiness, that truth may here 
prevail, unshackled by the fears and penalties of persecution. 
We protest against the perversion of our remarks into the 
expression of any intolerance, towards any sects who abandon 
many doctrines, to which we hold fast with the firm confidence 
of religious hope. It is our aim ever to exhibit and inculcate, 
the spirit of genuine catholicism. ‘The pulpit and the press, 
the public exposition and the private exhortation; the exam- 
ple of the pure in heart, and the influences of the Holy Spirit, 
these are the resources to which the hopes of every friend of 
the gospel should be directed. The weapons of our warfare 
are spiritual, not carnal. And we trust, that at the least ap- 
proach of real persecution or religious intolerance, our voice 
will ever be among the first to raise the alarm. But in expo- 
sing the malignant attacks of infidelity upon our most sacred 
institutions, we shall be equally fearless and efficient. When 
courts are abused for the rejection of witnesses, whose con- 
sciences cannot be bound by the obligation of an oath; and 
when an attempt is made to distort this firm assertion of legal 
principles, into a conspiracy of all christians against civil free- 
dom, we cannot, as Christian Spectators, look tamely on, and 
not raise our voice in defence of what we hold dear. Strange 
indeed! if the guardianship of our free institutions, and the 
protection of true morality, have fallen into the hands of 
men who have no fear of God before their eyes! Strange! 
if the descendants of the Pilgrims, are conspiring to subvert 
religious liberty, and are only held in check, by the followers 
ofa Voltaire, a Hume, and a Thomas Paine ! Honest and can- 
did men will regard such insinuations, with the indignation 
and contempt which they merit. 

But we challenge the exposure of a single instance in which 
the rights of any religious denomination have been invaded. 
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No tribunal in this state has attempted, on any occasion, to 
draw forth the private opinions of any man. Equal and im- 
partial justice has been administered to all; and the private 
sentiments of evcry citizen have been held equally sacred. 
But in the language of an eminent judge. “ Courts of justice 
are bound to see that no man’s rights are impaired, or taken 
away; but through the medium of testimony entitled to be- 
lief.”* In the discharge of this sacred duty, they cannot le- 
gislate ; they must expound and apply the law as it is. Were 
the rule in question, therefore, less reasonable than we have 
shown it to be, it would be grossly illiberal to impute its hard- 
ship to the judges by whom it is administered. The rules of 
evidence are among the elementary laws of the land; and 
are, of necessity, general in their operation. Every man ina 
court of justice has a right to be tried by those rules, strike 
where they may. Nor can courts deprive him of the exercise 
of this right, by the consideration that in so doing, they may 
affect the reputation of any third person who is offered as a 
witness. If either party can impeach the veracity or compe- 
tency of an opposing witness, the court cannot, from any ten- 
derness for the reputation or feelings of such witness, deny 
the party his advantage. The competency of a witness, It 
has been well remarked, is a matter of adversary right ; and 
unless the legislature interfere, judges cannot suspend or an- 
null that right, without an unconstitutional enlargement of 
their powers. 

But we are willing to submit the decision of this question 
to the most latitudinarian believer in any form of christianity. 
Only let the terms of it be no longer misunderstood. It has 
never been determined, at home, or abroad, that Deists, or 
Unitarians, or Universalists, are not permitted to testify. Courts 
make no such sweeping denunciations; though much of the 
excitement which has been created on the subject, has sprung 
from some such perverted representation of their decisions. 
The narrowest limit of the rule, admits all who believe in the 
existence of a God and a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments. Surely no man would be disposed to hazard his life 
and most valuable rights and interests, in a court of justice, 
on testimony secured by a more feeble sanction. 

The State of Connecticut is now called upon to decide in 
relation to this subject. A bill passed one branch of our le- 
gislature, at its late session, admitting every man to his oath, 
who believes in the existence of God and of a superintending 


7 . . . . . . 3 
Providence. If this bill is passed into a law, what will be the 
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value of an oath in Connecticut? All dread of punishment in 

a future state of being, is expressly set aside. The property 
and character and life of every man among us, may depend 
on the testimony of those who believe, that not only perjury, 
but every other crime, will be instantly rewarded with eternal 
happiness when we enter the future world! Can any one 
who believes this, have serious apprehensions of being pun- 
ished by God, in this life, for an act of perjury? Do we, in 
fact, see those who have sworn falsely, bearing about with 
them like Cain the mark of divine vengeance ? Certain vices, it 
is true, like drunkenness, impurity, etc., which affect the con- 
stitution of the body or mind, do, “ in the way of natural con- 
sequence,” entail misery on those who commit them. But indi- 
vidual acts of wickedness however enormous, are rarely if ever 
followed, in this life,by any direct infliction of divine vengeance. 
This world is a scene of trial, notof retribution; and he who has 
cast off all fear of retribution in the world to come, can find 
nothing to bind his conscience in the solemnities of an oath. 
A belief in a superintending providence is too vague and 
indefinite a requisition to be of any value. It may mean any 
thing or nothing—a providence which will punish iniquity, or 
a providence which will treat the guilty and the innocent 
alike. 

The bill thus setting aside all the substantial obligations of 
an oath, passed the House of Representatives. In the Senate 
it was amended by striking out the words “a superintending 
providence,” thus requiring nothing of a witness but a belief 
in the being of a God! This God may be any thing to which 
the witness chooses to give the name—matter or spirit ; pre- 
sent to our actions and preparing to reward the evil and the 
good, or retired in the depths of immensity, and totally re- 
gardless of human conduct. He may be the God of the Ger- 
man philosophists at the present day—the soul of the world, 
the principle of power which actuates all the universe: and 
the witness may believe, as we have heard such men soberly 
maintain, that every being is a part of God; and that all our 
actions, including those which are ordinarily called crimes, 
are only various modifications of that one pervading energy. 
Such are the proposed improvements on the established law 
of this State respecting judicial oaths! The bill thus amend- 
ed lies over to be acted upon by our legislature in May next. 
The question is then to be decided, whether all that consti- 
tutes the sacred obligation of an oath, shall be deliberately 
set aside by the people of this State. “ Where,” said the 
greatest and best of men, in his Farewell Address to the peo- 
ple of the United States, “ where is the security for property, 
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for reputation, for life, if the sense of religious obligation de- 
sert the oaths, which are the instruments of investigation in 
our courts of justice!” The question should be de eply pon- 
dered by every citizen of the State, when called upon to give 
his vote on a subject, which may involve the administration of 
justice for ages to come. 
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In the preface of the work here announced, the author has 
the following sentiment: ‘Too much has not been said, and 
cannot be said, about the doctrines of the gospel; but too lit- 
tle has been said, and 1s said and thought, about the spirit of 
the gospel.” In this sentiment we most fully concur. And 
we would take occasion, at the commencement of these re- 
marks, to suggest particularly to those who are engaged in the 
investigation of moral and religious subjects,—whether, while 
they remit none of their ardor in their search after truth, and 
none of their intellectual effort for the amplest possible de- 
velopment and defence of it, they would not be rendering an 
important service to the cause of truth itself, by exercising a 
cautious and ceaseless regard to the practical influence of their 
investigations on the culture and improvement of the heart. 
This, if desirable at all, is more especially so, in reference to 
important theological discussions. When, for example, inqui- 
ry is made into the nature of our moral relations to God, or to 
one another ; or, into the ground of moral obligation, and the 
foundation of human reward and punishment at the tribunal 
of perfect justice and rectitude to which we are al] advanc- 
ing, it is very evident, that our inquiries relate to matters of 
deep and overwhelming interest ;—to matters which may 
stand in an intimate connection with the life or death of our 
souls. And yet, it is possible to discuss them, in a way of 
cold, unfeeling speculation, as mere questions of philosophy ; 
or what is worse still, with a warmth of temper which is 
generated by the desire of establishing our views as true, and 
of securing to ourselves the palm of victory, against those who 
may happen to dissent from us. In any inquiry, even after 

so precious a thing as truth itself, it seems to us that a most 
wakeful regard is to be had, to the temper of heart, with which 
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such inquiries are conducted ; and also to the influence which 
they are adapted to exert on the feelings of others, for whose 
benefit they were intended, or under whose notice they may 
chance to fall. 

It is in this point of view, as much perhaps as in any other, 
that we conceive the author of the volume now before us, has 
performed a very acceptable service to the cause of truth it- 
self, by the amiable and excellent spirit which he has display- 
ed in his work, and which he has sought to transfuse into the 
minds of his readers. As much, we say, asin any other; be- 
eause, whatever may be the merits of his work when viewed 
as a simple development of truth, and addressed merely to the 
understanding,—and they are certainly not small in this point 
of view,—we regard the publication as peculiarly valuable, 
and in some respects as peculiarly seasonable too, on account 
of the beautifully simple and lovely spirit which it breathes 
on every page. If it could be said of Addison’s Spectator, 
that it added even more to the happiness of the nation than 
to its literature, by the tranquilizing and softening influence 
of its spirit upon the feelings of its readers, the remark is true 
in a much higher sense, when applied to such productions as 
those of Mr. James, and particularly to the one now under 
review. 

After what we have already said, in commendation of the 
work, it would be almost superfluous to add, that our perusal 
of it has been attended with high gratification throughout ; 
and, in some parts of it, with emotions of sincere gratitude to 
the author, for having given it to the world through the medi- 
um of the press, after it had been delivered to his congrega- 
tion in the form of discourses from the pulpit. But, the ob- 
ject of this article, more particularly, is to commend the sub- 
ject of the book, rather than the book itself, to the attention 
of our readers. ‘They will read it, we hope for themselves, 

and save us the trouble of transferring to our pages many ex- 
tracts from it. May they so read it as to imbibe much of its 
distinctive spirit, not as a feeling which is to pass away when 
the book is laid aside, but as an established and permanent 
and controlling temper of heart, to be carried with them into 
all the future concerns of life, and to exercise its purifying and 
peaceful influence far bey ond the limits of their brief sojourn 
on earth! 

To those of our readers who have not as yet had access to 
this volume, the subjoined brief synopsis of its contents, and 
the few extracts which may hereafter be introduced in the 
course of these remarks, will furnish some idea of the general 
character of the work. ‘The subject ofthe entire work is that 
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charity or love, of which so beautiful a description is given by 
the apostle Paul, in the chapter on which the work is founded. 
It is an extended commentary on that interesting text; con- 
taining much and various and powerful illustration ; and writ- 
ten in a style of great vivacity, and, in many places, of great 
beauty. It is arranged into chapters on the following topics. 
The occasion of Paul’s description and enforcement of christ- 
ian charity— ‘lhe nature of charity— Christian love not to be 
confounded with that spurious candor which consists in in- 
difference to religious truth and duty— The necessity of chris- 
tian love—its properties-—-The meekness of love—The kind- 
ness of love—The contentment—The humility— The decorum 
— The disinterestedness— The unsuspiciousness—Joy— Can- 
dor—Self-denial— Permanence—Pre-eminence—Improvement 
of the subject. 

With this specification of the contents we pass from the 
work to the subject of which it treats; and shall suggest a 
few thoughts respecting the nature, and the pre-eminent im- 
portance, of the temper here described; together with some 
of the means, by which it may be most successfully promoted. 

1. When we speak of the nature of christian love, or cha- 
rity, we refer to a temper of mind, which is entirely distinct 
from any class of feelings which mankind naturally possess,— 
though such feelings may doubtless be more or less blended 
with it. We mean no form or modification of natural self- 
love, as existing antecedent to regeneration, and of course 
not implying the surrender of the heart to God. Nor do we 
mean any of those instinctive feelings of commiseration, and 
sympathy, and kindness, towards one another, which belong 
to mankind in their unregenerate character, and which con- 
sequently have no necessary connection with the smallest de- 
gree of proper holy regard for God. Nor do we mean those 
feelings, which grow out of the domestic relations, or any na- 
tural amiableness and suavity of temper, which men possess 
while unrenewed. Nor do we mean direct complacency in 
the character of God, or in that of his holy creatures ; al- 
though this complacency in God, and in true holiness where- 
soever it is found, is doubtless implied in, and is inseparable 
from, the love in question. That the apostle, in his descrip- 
tion of charity, is not speaking of love to God, nor of love to 
christians as christians, the whole chapter shews. He is 
speaking of love to men, simply as men. He is describing 
the operations and fruits of true benevolence, when directed 
towards mankind in their collective capacity, and as they were 
at that day, when almost the whole world lay in wickedness. 
Still, the love to men of which he speaks, is that peculiar re- 
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gard for their welfare, that distinctive desire of and delight in 
their happiness, which springs from none but christian princi- 
ples; which looks forward to the eternal as well as the tem- 
poral well-being of its objects ; which includes in its very 
notion of human happiness, and as essential to it, the subjec- 
tion of the will of the creature to the will of its great Crea- 
tor and Sovereign and Judge. Indeed it is the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of every holy afiection that it arises out of a heart, 
which has been voluntarily given to God; that it proceeds 
from a soul, in the affections of which Jehovah has been en- 
throned. This important circumstance,—the subjection of 
the human will to the will of God, the giving to him the throne 
in the heart,—produces an obvious and very striking change 
in all the subsequent feelings of that heart. Benevolence to 
men must now be a very different state of feeling from any 
which had previously existed in the same mind; so different 
as to be justly denominated another or new spirit. Desires 
for their happiness are now felt, and views of the very nature 
of human happiness are now entertained, which were never 
felt or entertained before. As the effect, and it is believed 
the necessary effect, of enthroning God in the affections of 
the heart, the subject of this change is led to look upon his 
fellowmen, not simply as they are allied to him by the ties of 
an earthly relationship ; not merely as they may happen to be 
members of the same family, or the same community, or as 
belonging to the same race with himself; but as creatures of 
God—subjects of his law and government, guilty, ruined, un- 
done—hastening, not merely to the darkness of the grave, to 
be lost sight of and forgotten there, but to the darker and 
more dreadful recompenses of an eternity beyond the grave— 
enjoying, yet a little longer, a season of mercy—and urged 
by ten thousand considerations to be reconciled to God—ca- 
pable of a large amount of happiness—and exposed, immi- 
nently and hourly, in their native character, to a measure of 
merited suffering, which, to the eye of christian faith, is truly 
appalling, and to the heart of christian benev olence, is deeply 
painful. 

Now is it not manifest, that the regard for human happi- 
ness, or, in other words, the charity or love, which looks in 
this manner on the moral condition, prospects, relations and 
necessities of mankind, must be a very different thing, from 
any natural sentiments of our hearts towards them, which we 
may dignify with the name of benevolence or love? Is there 
not a broad ground of distinction here, between natural and 
_— affection, between common and evangelical benevo- 
ence? 
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The nature, then, of cliristian charity, that which distin- 
guishes it from all its spurious resemblances, consisis in the 
fact, that it springs from a heart which has been given to God. 
On this point, we make the following extract from the work 
before us. 


It (the charity of the apostle) is founded upon and grows out of love to 
God. Weare to love God for his own sake and men tor God's sake. Our 
Lord has laid down this as the order and rule of our affections. We 
must first “* love God with all our heart and soul and mind,” and then“ our 
neighbor as ourselves.” Now there can be no proper religious affection 
for our neighbor, which does not spring out of supreme regard for Jeho- 
vah; since our love to our neighbor must respect him as the offspring and 
workmanship of God. pp. 15, 16. 


Again: 


Let us then remember, that the beautiful superstructure of philanthro- 
py which the apostle has raised in this chapter, has for its foundation a 
supreme regard for the greatand blessed God. The eternal kindness and 
sympathy; the most tender compassion, united with the most munificent 
liberality; if itdo not rest on the love of God, is not the temper here set 
forth,—is not the grace, which has the principle of immortality in its na- 
ture, and which will live and flourish in eternity, when faith and hope shall 
cease. Human excellence, however distinguished, whatever good it may 
diffuse upon others. or whatever glory it may draw around itself, if it be 
not sanctioned and supported by this holy principle, is corruptible and mor- 
tal, and cannot dwell in the presence of God, nor exist amidst the glories 
of eternity; but is only the flower of the grass, which shall wither away 
in the rebuke of the Almighty. pp. 17, 18. 


The principle here recognized, as distinguishing and iden- 
tifying all the christian affections, is, we think, one of great 
importance ; and one that ought to be carried round to all 
the varieties of human character, and all the emotions of the 
human heart, and applied, as the grand decisive test of genu- 
ineness, to them all. Then, we are sure, much fewer instan- 
ces of self-delusion on the most important of all subjects, 
would exist; and less frequent claims would be made, by pre- 
tenders within and without the church, to the peculiar charac- 
ter and hopes and happiness of the disciples of Christ. But 
if love to God is the foundation of all true evangelical love to 
man, the supporting, sanctifying principle of christian philan- 
thropy, then those desires for human happiness, those kind but 
vague sentiments of compassion which minds of a certain ima- 
ginative cast often feel, are totally different from genuine be- 
nevolence. In many instances, real distress, too plain and 
palpable to leave room for the imagination to throw around 
it her beautiful and captivating illusions, lies pining and neg- 
lected, unaided and unpitied, before the eyes of these senti- 
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mentalists. To the actual traveller through this vale of tears, 
they are the priest and the Levite who pass by on the other 
side. ‘This soft species of benevolent feeling has, however, 
the self complacent gratification of thinking what sacrifices 
it would make, what self-denials it would submit to, and what 
rare achievements in doing good it would perform, under other 
and more favorable circumstances ; and we should have no 
heart to frown upon it for such imaginings, since this is the 
only gratification which it can possibly enjoy, if the consequen- 
om of such self-decepti on were not the ruin of the soul. 

2. In speaking of the importance of this heavenly temper, 
all that we design is, to reier tu its actual influence on the 
best interests of mankind ; ; and to the delightful circumstance 
that, in its own nature, its influence is unrestricted to the brief 
term of man’s abode on earth, but that it will continue to ex- 
ist and difiuse its benign influence, far beyond the little scene 
on which man is herve called to act. Faith and hope shall ex- 
pire; tongues shali cease; knowledge shall vanish away; 
but Love will never fail. While there are sentient beings for 
its objects, wile the soul in which it resides is immortal, and 
God himself its great author and end shall live and reign; it 
will continue to spread around its blessed influence ; and, in 
doing so, to bring home to the bosom in which it dwells, a 
never-failing peace and joy. 

It is important for us to cultivate many tempers, to acquire 
and cherish many feelings in the soul, which are adapted on- 
ly to our present state of existence, and for the further exercise 
of which there will be no occasion, when a few short years 
shall have passed away. How much more important, then, is 
it, to cultivate that divine temper, to seek after and acquire 
that permanent, unfading excellence of character, which is to 
throw over our whole future existence, its sweet and enno- 
bling influence !—an influence unafiected by any change in 
our external condition, and pure and peaceful in its own na- 
ture, as the blessed regions in which this temper, when it 
shall have attained its ripeness and perfection, is destined to 
find its proper, its eternal home! ‘ Charity never faileth.” 
This, we repeat, is a delightful consideration, amid the chan- 
ges s that are here taki ing place. When the animal frame is 
sinking under the power of disease, or yielding its vivacity 
and vigor to the torpor and debility of advancing years,— 
when that mysterious principle within us, which survives the 
hour of dissolution, is about to disengage itself from its frail, 
dissolving tenement; how delightful i is it to reflect, that it is 
about to be endued with perfect | excellence ; to put on perfect 


? 
beauty ; to be made perfect in love! Fear cast out forever— 
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sinning and sorrowing at an end—hope lost in the enjoyment 
of good for which it had so long panted—faith turned to 
blessed vision—and love, not barely the survivor, but the com- 
prehensive principle, and sum, and substance of all the graces, 
taking. undivided and everlasting possession of the soul. Were 
this only a creation of the fancy, who would not dwell upon 
it with ever fresh delight? Asa realify, then, sure as the truth 
of God ; and, to the bosom where christian charity is enthron- 
ed, so shortly to become a matter of personal experience, how 
can it be other than a source of unspeakable consolation and 
joy! But passing by the permanence of this heavenly virtue, 
and its glorious recompence beyond the tomb, let us contem- 
plate its influence on the best interests of mankind in this 
life. Turn from the contemplation of a distant futurity. 
Shut the portals of the world of light and love. Seal up the 
prophet’s roll which tells of glorious things for Zion,—and let 
the influence of this divine virtue, on the afiairs of this world 
only, be fairly estimated; and its value will be fourd to be 
exceeding great. ‘This world, we need not say, exhibits to 
the calm, unprejudiced observation of the christian philan- 
thropist, a confused, and in many respects, a distressing and 
melancholy, scene. Wave after wave of trouble and sorrow 
rolls over it'in ceaseless undulation. And the chief cause, 
the elementary principle, indeed, of all its confusion and dis- 
quietude, is to be found in the breast of man. ‘There,—in the 
unhallowed passions of ambition, and the greedy desire of 
gain, and the love of selfish, sordid pleasure,—lie the elements 
of nearly all the wide-spreading mischiefs which gather and 
thicken around us. There, wars originate, and strifes of every 
name. There, bitter rivalships, little and great, commence. 
There, the innumerable clashings of private interest and na- 
tional policy take their rise. ‘The root of bitterness is in the 
heart of man. Thence the poisonous mischief is diffused, 
and there it must be met and subdued, if it be met and sub- 
dued at all. But how shall it be met and subdued there? 
Can the evil be corrected, and its suffering and sorrow and 
crime be dried up, in any way but by reaching and rectifying 
the heart itself? Unless the spirit of christian love be intro- 
duced into the bosoms of men, and the native selfishness of 
the heart be made to give place, it is in vain to hope for 
‘peace on earth or good will to men.” A thousand pallia- 
‘ters have been applied in every age; but the true and onl 

effectual remedy has been overlooked. Mankind must be 
brought to love each other, with that affection which “ seek- 
eth not her own” and is “ without dissimulation,”—* with a 
pure heart, and fervently.” ‘This simple change effected, and 
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what a host of evils would instantly vanish from the world! 
what an augmentation of human happiness would instantly 
take place! A new aspect, serene, lovely, and delightful, 

would spread itself over the whole face of society. Man, 
wherever he met one of his kind, would meet a brother, each 
prepared for the mutual interchange of every kind office, and 
each finding his own happiness in promoting the happiness of 
others. In ev ery family how would peace and joy reign and 
triumph ; and as the circle widened, from the family to the 
neighborhood, and from the neighborhood to the town or vil- 
lage, and from thence to the larger community, and to the 
whole race of human beings, how rich in moral beauty and 
loveliness would be the spectacle presented. The trumpet 

of war would be blown no more; nor the battle be gained on 
the high places of the field; nor “ garments be rolled in 
blood.” Honor and glory would be sought and gained on far 
different fields;—not the honor which cometh from men, 
but from God. Different laurels would bind the victor’s 
brow. God would be enthroned in the hearts of all, and 
peace, the inseparable attendant of love, would pervade and 
encircle His whole happy family. On such a scene, we con- 
fess, we love to dwell:’ And we rejoice to believe, that the 
period is to arrive, when this lovely scene will be fully reali- 
zed. Even now, there is nothing visionary or romantic in the 
contemplation of it; it is but to look forward a little, and 
confide in the promises of Eternal Truth. God is faithful; 
and we are permitted to see enough, in the movements of his 
Providence at the present time, to warrant the most pleasing 
anticipations for the future. The preparations for this desi- 
rable result are going forward. The progress towards it is 
begun and advancing. Else, what mean these benevolent in- 
stitutions, various in name but one in object, which are rising 
up on every side, and striking deeper their roots, and spread- 
ing wider their branches over the community, from year to 
year? What means this spirit of faith and hope i in the living 
God, which, not confined to the places of our pilgrim father’s 
sepulchres, has gone out through the length and breadth of 
the land ; and whic th, in the specific form of supplication for 
the pouring out of the Spirit of grace, and of combined exer- 
tion to promote revivals of religion, has passed over the ocean, 
and is now so happily taking root and producing its kindred 
fruits there? 

But, aside from intimations of this kind, so grateful to the 
good man’s heart in his anticipations of the future ; is there 
any thing in the nature of the case itself, even when most ri- 
gorously examined, which in reference to the end in view, 
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looks like hoping against hope? The simple principle wanted 
is love. ‘This cause alone is adequate to the production of the 
whole mighty effect. ‘The eradication of selfishness, and the 
introduction of mutual love into the hearts of men founded up- 
on love to God, is what is needed to pour a tide of peace and 
happiness over the earth. And is it chimerical to hope, that 
mankind, enlightened by the doctrines of christianity and by 
the spirit of God, and painfully instructed by the history of the 
past, will one day come to perceive generally the desirabieness 
of this temper ; to feel the need of it; to seek to acquire it; 
and, through the blessing of Heaven, ‘actually to be brought 
under its influence. If we do not deny to mon wholly the 
character of a free moral agent, ought he not to be urged un- 
ceasingly to the acquisition of this temper? And is it weah- 
ness to hope, or credulity to believe, that it will yet become 
the reigning principle of human conduct throughout the 
whole earth? If this hope is chimerical, let it be shown to 
be so. If not, then is every christian,—every real friend of 
humanity, called upon, each in his own sphere and circum- 
stances, to put in requisition his every and utmost exertion, to 
fill the earth with the spirit and the fruits of christian benevo- 
lence. 

3. In respect to the particular means, which are best adapt- 
ed to this end, we will enter into no philosophical argument 
about the nature and susceptibilities of the mind. It is 
enough for us to know, that our Maker has required us to love 
both himself and our neighbor ; and to do what we can, to 
produce and foster this disposition in others. The subject, 
we conceive, is much more practical, so far as the attainment 
of the real object is concerned, than it has by many been 
thought tobe. And we believe, that if it had been consider- 
ed more practically, and less theoretically and philosophically, 
the failure in the effect sought, would have been proportion- 
ately less. 

Here we would suggest a few simple queries, and our read- 
ing will allow them what weight they deserve. 

First, do the churches of Christ, and the ministers of 
Christ, appreciate as they should, the relative importance of 
that meek, humble, amiable, patient, and yet eminently active 
and beneficent grace, of which we have been speaking? Is 
there not too generally now, as there was among the Corin- 
thians, undue importance attached to gifts, that. is, to mere 
intellectual endowments and acquisitions, as compared with the 
qualities of the heart? We revere exalted talents, when they 
are consecrated to the service of God and mankind. But, is 
there not danger of exalting them out of their proper place? 
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If not, what did Paul mean by the “ more excellent way,” of 
which he has given us at once so beautiful an exposition, and 
so conclusive an argument, in his chapter on charity? Why 
does he lay so much stress on this temper ; and that too, while 
addressing himself to a society of christians, gifted of heaven 
as few other men have ever been; among whom were the ex- 
traordinary endowments of tongues, prophecy, interpretation, 
discerning of spirits, etc. in full exercise ? And is not the dan- 
ger here alluded to, something more than hypothetical ? Is it 
not too true in fact, that christian love, the sole unfading ex- 
cellence of character, according to St. Paul. 7s postponed, in 
value and importance, to intellectual distinctions? We hope 
we shall not be misunderstood. There is something in splen- 
did talents, in strong reasoning powers, in a rich imagination 
which knows how to adorn every thing that it touches; i in are- 
fined taste, a clear and profound judgment, commanding elo- 
quence, and superior knowledge and wisdom, which we cannot 
butadmire. And still, we must be allowed to think, that the 
humblest, least gifted individual, whose heart ts the abode of 
christian love, who looks abroad upon mankind, with less in- 
telligence indeed, but with a benevolence commensurate with 
his knowledge of their wants ; and who desires and prays and 
labors, in the sphere which providence has assigned him, 
to be instrumental in augmenting the sum of human virtue 
and human happiness, is entitled to a warmer sentiment of ap- 
plause, than is due the most shining talents and acquirements, 
when unassociated with this temper of heart. Is it not impor- 
tant, then, that first of all, there should be a higher place as- 
signed to a right temper, than is cominonly assigned to it; 
and that merely intellectual gifts, and external distinctions, 
should be placed relatively lower, in our estimation of them ? 
Again, would it not be well for the cause of christian 
philanthropy, if relatively more were done also, to produce 
and cherish and invigorate a right temper of heart? We do 
not wish to see less done for the purposes of simple instruc- 
tion, and for the training and culture of the intellect. But 
we wish to see more done for the culture of the heart. In 
every treatise on moral subjects, in every discussion of reli- 
gious doctrine, in the thousand reports, addresses, and various 
ephemeral productions of the day, which the press is sending 
out over the land,—in the weekly ministrations of the pulpit, 
that best “ support and ornament of virtue’s cause”—and in 
the ordinary intercourse of christians in private life, we wish 
to see a more studious regard for the cultivation of a right 
temper. On this point, we feel persuaded, there is much 
practical error. The labors of the pulpit, and the press, and 
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the school-room, and the nursery, are directed disproportion- 
ately to the understanding, and too little to the heart. We 
have only to enter a well conducted infant school, or a well 
regulated domestic circle, in which the primary object of the 
system of mental discipline pursued, is the right management 
of the dispositions and affections ; and to notice the softening 
and subduing influence of such a system of discipline on the 
little minds which are subjected to its operation ; in order to 
be impressed with the importance of it. Or, to vary the illus- 
tration ;—what is it that gives to books of a certain character 
such a charm; such a gentle, soothing, spell-like power of 
fascination over the better susceptibilities of the mind. We 
refer to such books and tracts, however humble in their pre- 
tensions, as those of Mrs. Sherwood, Mr. Richmond, Mr. 
James, and other writers of a similar stamp. And, to be still 
more specific,—what is it, which has given to the well known 
and beautiful little tract, the ‘“‘ Dairyman’s Daughter,” its wide 
circulation, its peculiar power to reach the heart, and its un- 
equalled utility? It is, chiefly, the spirit of delicate kindness 
and love running through it. It is not so much the simple 
detail of facts embodied in it, nor the simple exhibition of 
truth which it contains, as it is the eminently lovely spirit of 
the author, pervading and breathing through the narrative, 
and causing the reader to feel that he has come into contact 
with a mind ofa singularly sweet and heavenly mould. From 
conversing with writers of such a spirit, it is scarcely possible 
to rise, and go out into the world, and enter at once into the 
views and feelings of its gay, and thoughtless, and busy tribes. 
Some interval of time must first elapse, during which the 
mind has leisure to throw off the impression it had received, 
and to revert to its previous and ordinary state. 

Further, unceasing supplication to God should be made, 
that, whatever means are employed by human agency, for 
the end in view, He would be pleased to produce, through 
that agency, the lovely image of His own purity in the hearts 
of men. This exercise cannot be too highly appreciated. 
This resource is unfailing. There is something in the very 
nature of this exercise, aside from the direct etlicacy of the 
suppliant’s desires, poured out in prayer into the ear of mer- 
cy, that is powerfully adapted to soften the temper, and to 
assimilate it to the purity of that blessed Being before whom 
it bows, and to the serenity and peacefulness of that blessed 
world, with which it there seeks communion. 

We now take leave of the litthe volume which has given 
rise to these reflections. We have trespassed too long on the 
indulgence of our readers; but our estimate of the impor- 
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tance of the subject must be our apology. It is ardently 
hoped, that the lovely and peculiarly christian temper, which 
is so persuasively recommended, and so beautifully exemplifi- 
ed, by the author of this little work, may be extensively pro- 
moted by its publication, on both sides of the ocean; and 
that the writer will continue to instruct and edify the reli- ; 
gious community, both in his own country and in this, and to 
disarm the irreligious of their prejudices against the gospel, 
by publications of a similar tendency. 








~—_—— 
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Essay on the Temperature of the Interior of the Earth. By M. L. Corpiex, 
vdember of tie French Institute, Professor at the Museum of Natural 
History, etc. Translated by the Junior Class in Amherst College. Awm- 
herst, Mass. August, 1828. 18mo. pp. 94. J.S. & C. Adams. 

Considerations on Volcanoes, the probable Causes of their Phenomena, the 
Laws which determine their March, the Disposition of their Products, and 
their Connection with the present State and past History of the Globe ; 
leading tu the Establishment of a New Theory of the Earth. By Povut- 
Ler Scorer, Secretary of the Geological Society. London: 1825. 8vo. 
yp. 270. 

Oonttine of the Course of Geological Lectures givenin Yale College. By 
Benjamin Silliman M. D. LL. D. Professor of Chem mistry, Mineralogy. 
etc. in said College. New-Haven: 1829. pp. 128. Hezekiah Howe. 


We consider it our duty, as Christian Spectators, to watch 
the progress and changes that are taking place in the 
various departments of science: for such is the connec- 
tion between all the branches of human knowledge, that 
probably a science cannot be named, which has not a bear- 
ing, direct or indirect, upon theology. Particularly obvious 
is this connection in the case of geology. Geologists, as well 
as the sacred writers, profess to give us the early history of our 
globe; and the apparent coincidence or discrepancy be- 
tween these sources of evidence, has long been a fruitful 
theme of discussion and exultation, both with the infidel and 
the christian. 

Not long since, we gave our readers a detailed account of 
certain recent discoveries by Dr. Buckland and others, which 
seemed to throw no small degree of light upon the subject of 
the Noachian deluge. More recently, some new and impor- 
tant theoretical views relating to the original formation and 
present internal condition of our globe, have been advanced, 
by names so respectable, and adopted, wholly or partially, by 
so large a number of geologists, that we have thought it might 
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be acceptable to our readers to be made acquainted with the 

nature of these theories, and their bearing upon christian 
theology. That bearing is not, indeed, parti icularly important; 
still, it is a point which ought not to be entirely overlooked. 
A period is approaching, when every branch of knowledge, 
as well as every other human pursuit, will be made subservi- 
ent to the divine glory, and have inscribed upon it, “ Holiness 
to the Lord ;” and when no object of scientific research will 
be pursued any farther than it can be done in consistency 
with this first of all objects. Men of science, we believe, are 
beginning to feel that the glory of God is the principle that 
should regulate all their efforts... To inquire into the bearing 
of those efforts upon christianity, will, therefore, be always 
important. 

The history of the theoretical part of geology is very in- 
structive. And although almost every one has some vague 
notions about the extravagance of geological hypotheses, 1 yet 
few have ever attended to the subject systematically. Indeed, 
this history must be gathered in so many places, and out of 
so much rubbish, that nothing but strong curiosity, or the 

calls of professional duty, will sustain a man through the in- 
vestigation. We do not deem it essential, howeve ‘r, to the 
subject we have taken in hand, to give a full view of the pro- 
gress of theorizing in respect to the original formation, pre- 
sent condition, and future destruction of the earth. We 
shall, therefore, only allude to a few of the principal Theories 
of the Earth. 

These theories, with few exceptions, are generally and 
justly considered as scarcely equalled in extravagance and 
wildness in any other branch of physical science. [or this 
fact we think it not difficult to account. All the earlier geo- 
logical hypotheses were almost entirely the work of imagina- 
tion. Searcely any ofthe facts, on which the present science 
of gevoiogy is founded, were correctly known at the period 
that gave birth to these hypotheses. Hasty gener: Jiaations; — 
building up theories upon insulated half- “understood facts, 
have done incalculable mischief in this science, and covered 
it with an opprobrium, which generations to come will not 
see entirely wiped away. 

It ought not to be forgotten, that in geology there is an im- 
portant distinction between theory and hypothesis. 


*“ The former,” says Professor Silliman, in his Outline, * draws conclu- 
sions directly from facts, and follows strictly the inductive course. IJt has 
therefore the same foundation as general physics; and its conclusions 
often approximate to demonstration. The latter also appeals to facts, but 
ina manner less conclusive; and it makes suppositions of facts, not actually 

59 
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proved to exist. For instance: when we observe, that vast quantities of 
aerial agents, especially of steam, are eject ted from volcanoes, we reason 
conclusively, that these agents are employed to raise the lava, and that 
they cause it to flow over the crater, or to burst through the side of the 
mountain; for we know, from familiar facts and experiments, that these 
zgents have power enough to produce such an effect; we know that in 
the case supposed, they are present in sufficient quantities, and we are igno- 
rant of any other causes, that might produce these effects, or that may be 
believed to exist in these circumstances. But, when we inquire for the 

causes of the heat that preduces the steam, and evolves the other aerial 
agents, we are obliged to speculate. We may say, perhaps, that the vol- 
taic or galvanic powers are the principal agents, and we may even render 
it highly probable, nay, quite credible; but we cannot prove the fact, and 
therefore our solution rests as an hypothesis.” Outline, p. 9. 


There ts another point, about which it is very important 
that every man, who would judge correctly of geological the- 
ories and hypotheses, should have correct ideas. Ve ry many 
of the appearances that meet the observer in examining the 
crust of our globe, scem to be the result of certain second 
causes slowly operating for ages. Now, shall we adopt the 
principle that such causes have in fact operated, as they seem 
to have done, or shall we say that God, in creating the rocks, 
might have given them the appearance of having been formed 
by a slow process, although their production out of nothing 
may have been instantaneous? We will state a case—the 
most important one in which the principle is concerned. In 
all the rocks, except those of the primary class, we find very 
numerous examples of imbedded substances, which exactly 
resemble sea and land animals, except that they are different 
in their position, and most of them are actually converted into 
stone. Were these once living animals, which at death were 
enveloped in a stony matrix, and slowly transformed by the pe- 
trifective process into,the same substance; or is it only one of 
the modes in which creative power exhibits itself? To an ex- 
perienced geologist at the present day, we should not think 
of seriously propounding such a question ; nor should we pro- 
pose it at all, did we not know that up to this time there ex- 
ists, even among some intelligent men, a leaning towards the 
opinion that petrifactions were never living animals, but 
merely lusus naturae; or, to speak more religiously, were 
created in just the state in which we find them. We will 
therefore state the argument which, as geologists conceive, es- 
tablishes the contrary opinion. 

In the oldest secondary rocks, petrifactions are generally 
found entirely composed of stone,—sometimes of limestone, 
and sometimes of flint, ora similar mineral. These lie buried 
the deepest in the earth. Bui as we ascend towards the sur- 
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face, we find the petrifactions made up partly of stony matter, 
and partly of the harder parts of the animal itself. Still high- 
er in the series, these organic remains consist entirely of the 
bones and other parts of animals, that are not e: asily decom- 
posed ; and ina few instances, ex. gr. the rhinoceros found in 
an ice bank in Siberia, and the tiger in the frozen gravel of 
the same country, the animal is found ina perfect state of pre- 
servation, having been enveloped in ice before the process of 
putrefaction began, and at a period as far back, at least, as 
the deluge of Noah. Now if we maintain, in regard to any 
one variety of these organic remains, that they were never 
living animals, but were originally created as we find them, 
we must admit the same in regard to all the other varieties ; 
since they pass imperceptibly into one another. If we may 
say that the masses of flint and limestone, that have precise sly 
the shape of zoophytes and shells, were at first created of suc h 
a shape and texture, we must grant also that the frozen ele- 
phant of Siberia, whose flesh the wolves and dogs devoured, 
never was a living animal, but was originally created a life- 
less mass of flesh and bones. Nay farthe ‘r, on this principle, 
what proof have we, except so far as the parish register goes, 
that the numerous organic remains, apparently human, found 
a few feet below the earth’s surface, ever formed a part of liv- 
ing men? Suppose they are envelope ‘din a coffin and 
shroud: could not God have created these as well as any 
thing else? 

From such absurdities, we are freed only by admitting that 
organic remains were deposited at successive periods, where 
they are now found, after the death of the animal; and that 
their rocky, or earthy matrix, gradually accumulated around 
them; w hile, as the organic animal or vegetable matter slow- 
ly escaped, siliceous or calcareous particles took its place. 
Like absurdities follow in every other instance, where we at- 
tempt to explain geological appearances, that seem to have 
resulted from second causes, by imputing tlrem to an immedi- 
ate and extraordinary exertion of almighty power. We ought, 
therefore, to admit the operation of second causes in all geo- 
logical phenome na, where they seem to have operated. If 
we settle this principle at the outset of our inquiries, it will 
greatly assist us in judging impartially of geological theories 
and hypotheses. 

But we shall draw still more important aid, from an exten- 
sive and thorough knowledge of the facts which this science 
discloses. At the present day these have become extremely 
numerous. We know of no one book, nor any five or ten 
books, which embrace them all. Yet are they all important 
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in making up an opinion concerning a theory. And it is 
probably in a great measure owing to an ignorance of facts, 

that so many crude geological hypotheses have been, and still 
are, broached. In no science whatever has hasty generaliza- 
tion and induction done so much injury as in geology. Yet 
the nature of geological facts is such, as to present an almost 
irresistible temptation to theorize, until a man has learned by 
bitter experience, the danger of so doing. We can scarcely 
find a man of respectable knowledge in other things, who is 
not ready, and with confidence too, to account for. any insu- 
lated fact he may happen to stumble upon among the rocks. 
But if intelligent men, who have never paid particular atten- 
tion to geology, are disposed to smile, or to sigh, at the ex- 
travagances of the hypotheses of geologists, they may be as- 
sured that their own attempts at explanation are viewed with 
no greater complacency, among the cultivators of this science. 

Indeed, we have witnessed the contemptuous sneer, with which 
the infidel geologist has received the crude observations of 
the christian minister on these subjects ; ; and have been pain- 
ed to observe that the minister’s attainments in other things 
were measured in the infidel’s opinion by his knowledge, or 
rather ignorance, of geology ; and hence the self-satisfying 
conclusion was drawn, that such a man might be expected to 
embrace christianity. 

It is difficult enough for a man, even after all the facts in 
geology are known to him and have been well digested, to 
form correct conclusions or theories; as the numerous fail- 
ures in this respect, among the ablest philosophers, abundant- 
ly testify. Indeed, we hesitate not to say, that in no part of 
natural history, and perhaps even of physical science, does it 
require such comprehensive views, such nice discrimination, 
such an accurate balancing of facts, in order to make correct 
inductions, as in geology. But even after they are correctly 
made, the geologist labors under a peculiar difficulty in de- 
fending them. For though this science is exciting an exten- 
sive and ine reasing interest, and though professors in our 
literary institutions, and lecturers in our cities and villages, 
have done much to disseminate knowledge on the subject, 
still, there is such a deficiency of accurate and thorough 
knowlec lge of this kind, that he who would defend a geologi- 

cal theory or hy pothesis, must first give a detailed account 
of the facts on which it rests. He cannot, as may be done 
in most other branches of knowledge, presume upon a public 
acquaintance with the facts, not even among educated men. 
For although geology receives as much attention in our semi- 
naries of learning as is consistent with the claims of other 
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studies, yet every intelligent man knows, that a single course 
of lectures does not make men ade pts ina science. Henec, 
as an able English geologist® says, “ the cavils ef many an 
objector might “be ette ctuaily silenced, by moving the previ- 
ous question of his real acquaintance with that science, from 
whence he professed to draw them.” 

Says Professor Silliman, in speaking of the study of organ- 
ic remains, 





This is a vast field of observation and instruction, and it is less known 
even to the greater number of intelligent and educated persons, than al- 
inost any department of knowledge. None but geologists study it with 
diligence, and none who have not made themselves masters of the facts, 
are qualified to judge of their importance and their bearing. ‘The subject 
requires, for full ijustration, the exhibition ofa great many facts, either in 
the fields, mines, and mountains, or, as an imperte ct substitute, in the cab- 
inct. Persons who are entirely destitute of this species of information, can 
never have formed the habit of comparing one fact in geology with another, 
and of thus estimating their relation to each other, and to the entire pla- 
net. It is very difficult to find access, on this subject, to many minds, oth- 
erwise enlightened, and habituated to receive and weigh evidence with 
candor and intelligence. The reason obviously is, that they are not in 
possession of the elementary conceptions of the subject; ifthe facts are not 
denied, they are neglected, and fail to make the impression on the mind 
which they must always produce, when fully understood and realized. 
Outline, p. 6. 


In all theories of the earth, ancient and modern, fire and 
water are the two grand agents employed. ‘I'hese are the 
only known causes that could have produced efiects so stu- 
pendous as the records of geology unfold. Our globe, like- 

wise, almost every where on its surface, exhibits most mani- 
fest traces of these two mighty agents. Hence, as a certain 
writer has expressed it, there has ‘been a cry of fire among all 
nations from the earliest times; nor has the “ sound of many 
waters” been less loud or extensive. Geological hypotheses 
have differed in little more than in the different modes in 
which they have employed these two leading elements for the 
solution of the problem under examination. 

Omitting the early theories on this subject, we shall men- 
tion only those of Hutton and Werner, which divided Europe 
for nearly half a century, and which exert an extensive influ- 
ence over large classes of geologists even at the present day. 
Dr. Hutton’s hypothesis has usually been denominated the 
Vulcanian or Plutonian theory, because fire is the agent 
chiefly employed; and Werner’s is commonly called the 
Neptunian theory, because he supposes water to have had 








* Rey. W. D. Conybeare, Geol. Eng. and Wales, p. 50. Introduction 
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the principal agency in the formation of the rocks of our 
globe. 

Werner supposes that the original irregular nucleus of the 
earth was surrounded, for a long period, by an ocean of great 
depth, containing in solution the materials that constitute the 
primary rocks. "These were deposited, one after another, ina 
erystaline or semi-crystaline state, beginning with granite, the 
lowest of them all. As the nucleus around which the depo- 
sitions took place was irregular, the rocks would have a cor- 
responding irregularity in their position, although they would 
extend over every part of the globe. But as the waters sub- 
sided, the highest points would begin to project, and, after a 
time, form a fit residence for man. "The currents in the ocean, 

aided by meteorological agents, would moreover abrade the 
edges of these projecting masses, and thus mix with the sub- 
sequent chemical deposits, grains and fragments of mechani- 
cal origin. These would constitute what Werner calls the 
transition rocks. The ocean continuing to diminish, and 
these abrading agencies re maining in ac tion, the de posjtes 
would become at ‘length almost e ntire ly mechanical ; envelo- 
ping the remains of sea and land animals and plants, which, 
by this time, might have been numerous. ‘These deposits 
constitute the se condary rocks. The tertiary rocks, or those 
unconsolidated beds of sand, clay, and gravel, which cover 
the solid strata, are supposed by the Wernerians to have been 
produced in the same manner as the secondary, by the con- 
tinued operation of the causes we have mentioned. ‘Those 
anemalous rocks, called trap rocks, which are found lying 
above, and intruded amongst all others, they suppose to 
have been deposited by a second sudden rise of the primitive 
ocean. 

Dr. Hutton supposes our present continents to have been 
formed at the bottom of the ocean, by the action of rains, 
rivers, frost, and the like, upon previous continents. The 
materials that were thus carried to the bottom of the ancient 
seas, were hardened into rocks by the action of an intense cen- 
tralheat. After a long period of such deposition and consoli- 
dation, this internal heat, in some mighty paroxysm of effort, 
raised up the existing continents from the bottom of the ocean, 
while those in existence at the time, sunk into the abyss to fill 
up the vacuum. Granite and the trap rocks he supposes were 
forced up at this time, in a melted state, through the incum- 
bent strata, rending them asunder and producing all those 
disruptions, which the stratified rocks at present exhibit. 
According to this theory, the same process is now going on, 
at the bottom of our present oceans, by which the existing 
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continents were deposited; and at some unknown period in 
futurity, the same internal power will upheave the ocean’s 
bed, prepared to become new continents, and bring the 
present dry land under the waters to be fitted again to re- 

appear in its turn. Of these alternations Dr. Hutton says, 
“we find no vestige of a beginning—no prospect of an end.” 
This conclusion has been regarded by many as atheistical and 
impious. But the supporters of this theory, particularly Pro- 
fessor Playfair, in his elegant “Illustrations,” seems to have 
vindicated it from such a charge. Yet we may say, in the 
language of Mr. Conybeare, that “ he, who could perceive in 
the phenomena of geology nothing but the ordinary opera- 
tion of actual causes, carried on in the same manner through 
infinite ages, without the trace of a beginning or the prospect 
of an end, must have surveyed them through the medium of a 
preconceived hypothesis alone.” 

These rival hypotheses, whatever may be their real merits, 
have operated favorably on the advancement of the science, 
because those, who have enlisted as their advocates, have 
made strenuous efforts to cellect facts that might corroborate 
their particular system. It was not long, howe ‘ver, before the 
ablest geologists perceived that neither of these systems 
would abide the test of comparison with the central structure 
of the globe. The impression ere long became extensive- 
ly prevalent, particularly in Europe, that, : although some parts 
of both these hypotheses were true, neither of them was ex- 
clusively so. And after so many failures among system 
makers, geologists seem mostly to have come to the conclu- 
sion, that the time has not yet arrived when a correct theory 
of their science can be framed, and a sort of universal scep- 
ticism and contempt of hypotheses has extensively prevailed 
among them. But men of logical minds cannot remain long 
entirely destitute of some system in regard to an interesting 
branch of knowledge. Accordingly at least two new at- 
tempts at a theory of the earth have been recently made, 
whose outlines are contained in the works at the head of this 
article. 

The first of these has the merit of being entirely original, 
and is founded upon discoveries made within the present cen- 
tury in chemistry and galvanism. In 1507 and 1808, Sir 
Humphrey Davy discovered that the earths and alkalies, 
which compose the soils and the rocks, were in fact the oxyds 
of peculiar metals, most of which, on being separated from 
their oxygen, and brought in contact with water, take fire and 
burn with energy. ‘This hypothesis supposes that the globe 
was originally composed of these metals in a pure state, asso- 
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ciated with other combustibles, and that water, chlorine. 
iodine, and hydrogen, were suddenly added, producing the 
most energetic combustion, and resulting in the formation of 
the present crust of the globe. But not to attempt a full de- 
scription of this process in our own language, we prefer pre- 
sent ng our readers with the glowing description of Prefessor 
Sidiiman. 


If we suppose that the first condition of the created elements cf our 
planet was in a state of freedom; the globe being a mass of uncombined 
combustibles and metals, and that the waters, the atmosphere, and chlorine, 
and iodine, and perhaps hydrogen, were suddenly added; it will be obvi- 
ous, from what we know of the properties of these elements, that the reac- 
tion, awakening energies before dormant, would produce a general and in- 
tense ignition, and a combustion of the whole surface of the planet. Po- 
tassium, sodium, and phosphorus, would first blaze, and would immediate- 
ly communicate the heat necessary to bring on the action between the 
other metals and combustibles, in relation to the oxygen and chlorine, and 
in relation to each other. Thus a general conflagration would be the very 
first step in chemical action. 

In this manner might be formed the fixed alkalies, the earths,and stones, 
and rocks, the metallic oxyds properly so called,—the sulpherets and 
phosphurets of the metals,—the carburet of iron,—the acids, including the _ 
muriatic, and ultimately the salts, and chlorides, alkaline, earthy, and me- 
tallic, and many other compounds resulting either from a primary or se- 
condary action. 

In such circumstances, there would also be great commotion,—steam. 
vapors, and gases, would be suddenly evolved in vast quantities, and with 
explosive violence; the imponderable agents, heat, light, electricity, and 
magnetism, and attraction, in various forms, would be active in an incon- 
ceivable degree, and the recent oxydated crust of the earth would be torn 
with violence, producing fissures,caverns, dislocations,and contortions, and 
obliquity of strata; it would every where bear marks of an energy then 
general, but now only local and occasional. It is however obvious, that 
this intense action would set bounds to itself; and that the chemical com- 
binations would cease, when the crust of incombustible matter thus formed 
had become sufficiently thick and firm, to protect the metals and incom- 
bustibles, beneath, from the water and the air, and other active agents.” 
Outline, p. 116. 


Even after this action had ina great measure ceased, it 
would be occasionally renewed in particular places, whenever 
water should pereolate through the oxydized crust to the me- 
tallic nucleus beneath, and the evolved gases and vapors for- 
cing their way through the crust with violenc e, would carry 
along with them matter partially or entirely fused. Professors 
Daubeny, Silliman, and others, suppose this to be the origin 
of earthquakes and volcanoes. And it must be granted that 
the remarkable decrease in the number and frequency of these 
phenomena, is happily explained on this supposition ; since 
such a decrease must be the consequence of the thickening 
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of the earth’s oxydized crust. The most formidable difficulty 
in the hypothesis seems to be, that it is not easy to see how 
water could reach the metallic nucleus, without being con- 
verted into steam, in such volcanoes as Kirauea and Strom- 
boli, which are continually active, year after year, and must 
therefore have imparted to the surrounding region, a heat 
higher than that of boiling water. But to obviate this d:fli- 
culty, Professor Silliman has very ingeniously cailed in the 
aid of galvanixm. He supposes that the extensive layers of 
different metals, salts, etc. in the earth, constituie vast gal- 
vanic arrangements, exertiag the most intense energies in ig- 
niting and decomposing surrounding substances, and thus 
furn'shing perpetually the materials that produce volcanves 
and carth quakes. 


Whoever, says he, has witnessed the overwhelming brilliancy and in- 
tense energy of the great galvanic combinations, especially of the detlagra- 
tor of Dr. Hare, and consilers how very triiling in extent are our largest 
combinations of apparatus, compared with those natural arrangements of 
earilis, salts, metals, and fluids, which we know to exist in the earth, in 
circumstances similar to those, which in our laboratories are effectual in 
causing this power to appear. will not be slow to believe, that it may be in 
the earth perpetually evolved and perpetually renewed; and now mitiga- 
ted, suppressed, or raised, according to circumstances imiluencing the 
particular state of things at particular places. Outline, p. 118. 


This hypothesis has also been applied to explain another 
very curious fact, which the records of geology discover ; viz. 
that nearly ali the anima! and vegetable remains, foun: in 
northern latitudes, bear so great a resemblance to plants and 
animals now living in the torrid zone, as to lead irrestsubly to 
the conclusion that the regions where they are found, and 
must once have lived, were at that time possessed of a tropi- 
cal climate. Indeed, an attempt to expiain this fact, we believe, 
first led Sir Alexander Crichton to suggest the fundamental idea 
in this hypothesis. He very reasonably infers, that if sucs a 
universal and mighty convulsion as we have described, tk 
place originaily on the globe, it must require a long period 
for giving off the excess of heat thus aceumulated ; and con- 
sequently, that in early times the regions in high at des 
m'zht have possessed a iemperature, like that which now exists 
beiween the tropics. 

[tis obvious that ihe new geological syster. which we have 
thus briefly described, can lay claims to be ¢ nsidered only 
as an hypothesis. It is not contended by its advocates, that 
there is any known fact that yoes directly to prove, eit ver 
that the earth was s:iginally composed of metal> not oxydiz d, 
and other elements in an uncombined state, or that the nu- 
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cleus of the earth is at present composed of these metals. 
Their former and present existence is assumed, and, being 
admitted will explain appearances. But the second new 
system of which we shall now speak, advances claims to be 
considered in the light of a legitimate theory, because, in the 
first place, it presents us with certain facts, and makes its in- 
ductions from them, after the Baconian method. Its advo- 
cates maintain that nearly all the earth was originally in a state 
of fusion, and that, even at present, a very intense degree of 
heat—perhaps igneous fluidity—exists at no inconsiderable 
depth. We can only briefly mention the phenomena on which 
they rest such conclusions. It ought, however, to be remark- 
ed, that they coincide with the Neptunians, (indeed, we be- 
Jieve that all geologists are now agreed on this point,) in 
supposing that all the stratified rocks, from gneiss upwards, 
were originally deposited from solution or diffusion in wa- 
ter. 

The spheroidal figure of the carth is adduced as proof that 
it was once in a fluid state. Certainly such a figure its rota- 
tory motion must have caused it to assume, if originally plas- 
tic: and hence it is more reasonable to consider its present 
form to be the result of such a cause, than to suppose that 
such a figure was given to it at the creation. 

The fact we have mentioned in regard to the tropical cha- 
racter of most vegetable and animal petrifactions, is thought 
to justify the supposition that the earth is gradually cooling. 

The same inference is deduced from the fact, now well es- 
tablished, that volcanic action was much more common and 
powerful in early times than at present. 

That the lavas result from powerful heat, cannot be doubt- 
ed. But it isknown that there is an insensible gradation from 
these rocks into trachyte, basalt, greenstone, sienite, porphy- 
ry, and granite. ‘They are all intruded in a similar manner 
among other rocks, in the form of veins and irregular masses, 
and the stratified rocks in their vicinity are similarly bent. 
broken, and overturned. Hence it is thought to be reasona- 
ble to infer, that these unstratified rocks had a similar origin, 
viz. an igneous origin. In other words, that the different va- 
rieties are merely lavas, ejected under different circumstan- 
ces and at different epochs. If so, the great mass of our globe 
must have been formerly in a state of fusion. 

To support the opinion that the internal parts of the earth, 
at the present day, are in an intensely heated and even fluid 
state, two phenomena are chiefly relied on. The first is, the 
existence on the globe of nearly 200 volcanoes; the lava from 
which, it has been proved, in some instances at least, comes 
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from beneath the oldest of the primary rocks. If the interna 
parts of the earth do contain an immense mass of melted mat- 
ter, we may readily admit that the contraction of its crust by 
refrigeration, would occasionally force a portion of that mat- 
ter through the weakest places in its crust. 

The second argument in support of this opinion is founded 
upon a very curious fact, which, although noticed ina few in- 
sulated cases many years ago, has not till recently attracted 
the attention of geologists; and, indeed, until the publication 
of M. Cordier’s Essay, which we have placed at the head of 
this article, could not be considered as established, as a gen- 
eral principle. It is found, that as we descend into the earth, 
in mines and other deep excavations, the temperature increas- 
es ina somewhat rapid ratio. It is the object of Cordier to 
bring together all the observations hitherto made on the sub- 
ject, to inquire how far the results might have been afiected 
by local causes, to state his own observations made with great 
care in the coal mines of France, and from the whole to draw 
whatever legitimate conclusions the premises will justify. He 
finds that more than 360 observations on this subject have 
been made, in upwards of forty mines and other excavations, 
at depths varying from 127 to 1700 feet. The fina! results to 
which he comes, we will give in his own words. 


1. Our experiments fully prove the existence of an internal heat which 
is natural to the terrestrial globe, which depends not on the influence of 
the sun’s rays, and which increases rapidly with the depth. 

2. The increase of subterranean temperature in proportion to the depth, 
does not follow the same law throughout the whole earth. 
twice or even thrice as great in one country as in another. 

3. These differences are not jn a constant ratio to the latitude or longi 
tude. 


It may be 


4. Finally, the increase is much more rapid than has hitherto been sup- 
posed; it may be as great as 24, or even 27 feet for a degree in some 
countries. Cordier’s Essay, p. 70, ‘Translation. 


Where does this increase of subterranean temperature stop ? 
if it increases at the rate of one degree for every 46 feet, the 
heat at the centre of the globe would not be less than 450,000° 
of Fahrenheit: and a temperature sufficient to-melt all known 
rocks would be found ata depth of a little more than 60 
miles. Cordier thinks it a legitimate conclusion from the 
facts we have mentioned, considered in connection with vol- 
canoes and other phenomena, that a heat sufficient for this 
purpose does exist at a depth even less than 60 miles: in oth- 
er words, that the whole mass of our globe, except a crust of 
60 miles in thickness, is ina fluid and burning state. Ad- 
mitting this inference, we shall find it very fertile in its appli- 
cations to the explanation of natural phenomena. 
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Volcanoes and earthquakes, which are doubtless effects of 
the same general cause, are explained on this supposition in 
the manner we have mentioned, viz. by simple cooling, which 
by contracting the crust, forces the melted matter within to 
find a passage through iis envelop. It explains also why 
voleanoes are much less frequent and powerful than in ear- 
lier times, and for the almost exact resemblance in the lavas 
of all ages. 

It explains the reason why the climate of one country is 
colder than that of another in the same latitude ; viz. because 
the solid crust of the globe is thicker in one country than in 
another. Thus, the climate of this country is much colder 
than that of Europe, on the same parallel, and accordingly 
the only observation that has been made in the United States 
on subterranean temperature, shows an increase of one degree 
of heat for every 72 feet in depth; whereas in Europe, this 
increase is one degree for every 30 or 40 feet. 

But the most important application of this theory is to the 
details of geology. It cannot be expected that we should 
in this place enter particularly into this application, as it 
would lead us too much into the technics of geology, to com- 
port with the nature of the Christian Spectator. Suffice it to 

observe, that it explains the original production of all the un- 
stratified rocks, their position among the stratified ones, and 
ali the irregularities of position and evidences of confusion, 
overturning and abrasion, which the latter present. The work 
of Mr. Poullet Scrope on volcanoes, which is placed at the 
head of this article, goes into a more detailed account of the 
application of this theory to geological phenomena, than any 
which we have seen; although it is S mainly occupied with the 
subject of volcanoes and earthquakes. He thinks it explains 
most satisfactorily, why our present continents bear such un- 
equivocal marks of having been formerly, and for a long time, 
covered with the ocean; viz. because they did in fact consti- 
tute its bed in former times, and were subsequently elevated 
by the volcanic power exerted beneath. Supposing such an 
action to have taken place at different times, it will account 
for those numerous partial or universal deluges, which every ge- 
ologist knows must have swept over the dry land in former 
times. Such effects on a limited scale are the result of vol- 
canoes and earthquakes in our own times. ‘Thus, during the 
great earthquake at Lisbon in 1755, the sea rose 60 feet along 
the whole coast of Portugal, and was agitated even on the 
American side of the Atlantic, as were also the waters of lake 
Ontario. In 1659 a new volcanie island rising in the Grecian 
Archipelago, caused the waters to rise 45 feet at the distance 
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of 80 miles, destroying the Grand Seignior’s galleys in the porf 
of Candia. If such effects result from a volcanic action so 
comparatively small, what tremendous deluges must have re- 
suited from the elevation or submersion of a continent, or a 
chain of mountains? ‘That they have been elevated from the 
bottom of the ocean, we have unequivocal evidence in the 
marine relics with which they abound ; and it is weli known 
that a tradition existed among the ancients that a vast coun- 
try, called the Atlantides, once existed beyond the straits of 
Gibraltar to the west, whose inhabitants were civilized and 
flourishing ; but which was buried by an earthquake beneath 


the waves. So that it may be something more than fancy 
which says : 


‘“* Karthquakes have raised to heaven the lowly vale, 
And gulphs the mountain’s mighty mass entombed, 
And where the Atlantic rolls, wide continents have bloomed.” 


Thus far Mr. Scrope regards himself as within the limits of 
legitimate inference from the facts. But the mind naturally 
inquires, how was it in the beginning? What was the com- 
mencement of this state of things in the globe? Here hypo- 
thesis alone can afford us any light. and perhaps this only 
“leads to bewilder, and dazzies to blind.” He supposes the 
earth in the beginning to have been intensely heated through- 
out, yet under so powerfu! a pressure as to preserve the rocks 
in a solid state, although the heat was sufficient to melt them 
under ordinary circumstances. Being suddenly liberated 
from this pressure, at the time it began to revolve tn its pre- 
sent orbit, a violent expansion took place, and immense vol- 
umes of gas, vapor, and finely divided earthy and rocky 
matter, were carried up into space. There it rapidly cooled, 
and the vapor fell back towards the centre, along with the 
dissolved and suspended particles of other substances. ‘Thus 
did the ocean first begin to form; and the matters it contain- 
ed, falling to the bottom, as the agitation diminished, would 
form the first crust of the globe, viz. the oldest of the primary 
rocks. As this crust thickened, the intensely heated nucleus 
would give off its caloric to the inner layers of the solid crust, 
and by fusing them, cause their expansion. The melted 
matter would thus be forced through its envelop, which 
would be rent and dislocated, as we find the primitive rocks 
to be, and the melted matter would constitute granite, 
sienite, etc. In the mean time, the transition, secondary, 
and tertiary rocks would be deposited, in the manner we have 
described in giving an account of the Wernerian system. 

We are admonished by the space already occupied, that we 
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must not enter farther into the details of the two geological 
systems we have attempted to explain. We can hardly cal! 
them rival systems ; for they do not materially clash with each 
other in their most essential points. And on this account, 
we rejoice in some indications, which we think we discover. 
that they are about to take the place of the Wernerian and 
Huttonian hypotheses, which have so long been the watch- 
words of opposing ranks in geology. ‘This, however, is only 
one among the proofs that geologists are approaching nearer to 
each other in their theoretical views, and reposing less confi- 
dence in names. It is with peculiar pleasure that we hear 
Professor Silliman saying in his Outline, that 


Although trained in geology principally at Edinburgh, in the schools 
both of fire and water, he is neither Wernerian nor Huttonian, Neptunian 
nor Plutonist; but simply a student of facts; and that he accepts with 
equal readiness, the agency of fire or water, or other agents, as they may 
appear best adapted to explain a given effect, and he has no hesitation in 
calling in the aid of all the great natural powcrs, whether mechanical o1 
chemical, as there may be occasion. 


It will be perceived that we have expressed no opinion as 
to the superiority of one of the systems we have been explain- 
ing over the other. As geologists, we have indeed our opin- 
ion and our preference on this subject. But as Christian 
Spectators, we think it best not to be in haste in taking sides 


in geological controversy. Our business, it seems to us, is 
rather to enquire what bearing the different systems of geolo- 
gy, that are brought forward from time to time, have upon 
scripture history and doctrine. In the present instance, as 
we have already remarked, these theories have no very stri- 
king connection with the bible. A few points, however, may 
deserve a moment’s attention. 

As already stated, the first of these theories was originally 
started, to explain the occurrence of tropical fossil plants and 
animals in northern latitudes. ‘The second, or igneous theory, 
explains this fact equally well, on the ground that the earth 
is gradually cooling. Now there is a fact of the same cha- 
racter stated by Moses. He says that when the waters of No- 
ah’s flood began to subside, the dove sent out by him returned 
with an olive leaf in her mouth, which must have been pluck- 
ed from the tops of one of the highest mountains in Asia; 
whereas, at present, it is by far too cold for the olive to flour- 
ish upon any of those mountains. Hence an objection has 
been derived against the truth of the history. But if either of 
these theories be true, we might expect that the regions, 
which, 4000 years ago, were congenial to the growth of the 
olive, might now be under the perpetual dominion of winter. 
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on account of the general decrease of the earth’s temperature. 
At any rate, the fact mentioned by Moses is so nearly related 
to that which geology discloses in relation to tropic: al organ- 
ic remains in cold latitudes, as to furnish ground for a pre- 
sumption in favor of the fidelity of the historian, rather than 
against him. 

We have already shown in what manner the repeated delu- 
ges that have happened on our globe, may be explained by the 
theory of Scrope and Cordier. ‘That explanation applies to 
the deluge of Noah, as well as to those that preceded it. And 
although the discoveries of modern geologists render it proba- 
ble that our present continents remain essentially as they 
were before the deluge, yet perhaps some portions of these 
continents, or some of the larger islands, might then have 
first emerged from the ocean, while others sunk. Or suppose, 
in consequence of internal heat, a large quantity of gas and 
vapor had gradually accumulated beneath the crust of the 
globe, in that part which constitutes the bed of the Atlantic 
or Pacific. The consequence would be a gradual tumefac- 
tion of that bed, and a consequent deluge of the land,—until 
at length a passage should be made for the escape of the gas 
and vapor, when the tumefaction, together with the waters, 
would subside to their original situation. Even at present, 
we sometimes see mountains rise, in this manner, from the 
bottom of the ocean, and, after a short interval, sink back 
into the abyss. In this manner we can account for the com- 
parative tranquillity that seems to have attended the Noachi- 
an deluge,—although to explain the rain of forty days, we 
must resort to some other agency. 

The next point on which we wish to make a few remarks, in 
connection with this igneous theory, is the future conflagra- 
lion of the globe. And we shall do it in the language of a 
note appended to the translation of Cordier’s Essay. 


The christian scriptures announce the future destruction of this earth 
by fire. But this has been thought by some,—even by some commenta- 
tors on the bible, (Improved Version N. T. p. 554,) to be absurd; because 
most of the substances constituting the crust of the globe are already oxy- 
dated But have not the scriptural representations of this subject been 
misunderstood? Peter describes this event as follows. The heavens (at- 
mosphere, Macknight,) shall pass away with a great noise, und the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat ; the earth also, and the worlcs that ave therein 
(thereon, Macknight ») shall be burnt up. Now suppose the internal state 
of the earth to be such as Professor Cordier assumes, and that cither from 
the natural operation of the centra! heat, or from the special interposition 
of the Almighty, the present crust of the globe should be entirely broke 
up by the bursting forth of these subterranean fires, the consequence surely 
must be to burn up all upon the earth not yet oxydated, and to melt all its 
solid parts, so that a globe of liquid fire would alone remain. This wou! 
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perfectly correspond with the scriptural representation. And still farther ; 
this molten mass would begin again to cool by radiation, as at the begin- 
ning; and a new crust form over it. In other words, a new heavens (at- 
mosphere,) and a new earth would be the result ; literally, not figuratively. 
a new heavens and a new earth; agreeable to the opinions of many Cistin- 
guished men. (See Dr. Chalmers’ Discourse on the new heavens and the 
new earth.) p. 93. 


Before we close, we are disposed to say a few words con- 
cerning Professor Silliman’s Outline of his Geological Lec- 
tures, from which we have made repeated extracts. He has 
given it to the world in connection with a new edition of 
Bakewell’s geology ; for whose republication he will receive 
the thanks of geologists. His own Outline contains the phi- 
losophy of geology: for the facts his readers can consult 
Bakewell. But we wish to say a word concerning the moral 
and religious bearing of this Outline, rather than to speak of 
its geological character; though, in this point of view, we can 
recommend it as a judicious, condensed, and interesting exhi- 
bition of the subject. We can speak in still higher terms of 
the work on account of the deference to moral and revealed 
truth, which we discover in it. And we do this with the 
greater pleasure, because in works of this kind, we so seldom 
have an opportunity of doing it. The works of Scrope and 
Cordier, for instance, may, in this respect, be contrasted with 
that of Professor Silliman. We have, indeed, little evidence 
that these authors are hostile to religion, or intended to give 
their works such an atheistical aspect, as they exhibit. But 
we do not see how aman can write a book, taken up in de- 
tailing the most stupendous operations of the Deity, and yet 
make no allusion to his existence and agency. Cordier’s 
plan, indeed, did not lead him so naturally to make any moral 
or religious allusions. But in the work of Mr. Scrope we think 
we see something more exceptionable than mere omission. 
The following, if we understand it, is opposed to the idea of 
miracles as impossible. 


Hence too the term supernatural, applied to the imaginary causes of 
any extraordinary event. As if any thing could occur, that was not caus- 
ed by some law of nature ; or as if we have any right to suppose, that these 
can suffer interruption from any ulterior cause. p. 243. 


It is a sufficient answer to such reasoning to ask, what is 
a law of nature? 

While Mr. Silliman avoids the Hutchinsonian doctrine, that 
the bible is the place where we are to look for the principles 
of natural philosopy, he does not therefore rush into the other 
extreme, and write as if the geologist were to pay no attention 
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to the facts which it reveals, concerning the very truths he is 
examining. If they are revealed by God, surely they cannot 
contradict any thing in the natural world; and the geologist 
has no right to form any hypotheses that will oppose such facts 
correctly interpreted. ‘This we perceive to be the feeling 
that runs through Mr. Silliman’s book. And we perceive too, 
that he is sensible that the noblest object, to which the inves- 
tigations of science can be applied, is to illustrate and enforce 
moral and religious truth; and that the philosopher is inexcu- 
sable and incurs a tremendous weight of guilt, who does not 
make such an application of science. ‘ Why should science,” 
he asks, ‘‘ why should science refuse to lend its aid to moral 
truth!” Oh that we had power to make this inquiry ring in 
the ears of every scientific devotee ; for it will ring in every 
such man’s ears sooner or later. When disease and death 
shall have trampled the pride of the philosopher in the dust, 
he will then see that every acquisition and power of his, that 
was not consecrated to the glory of God in the moral welfare 
of men, has planted a thorn in his dying pillow. The day 
too will come, and we hail the increasing tokens of its ap- 
proach, when every labor of science shall be an oblation upon 
the altar of religion. 











Art. VI.—On toe Means or REGENERATION. 


In our last number, we entered upon the argument to show, 
that those acts which are dictated by the desire of happiness, 
and which, in the order of nature, are prior to that act of the 
will or heart, called regeneration in the restricted sense of the 
term, constitute using the means of regeneration by the sinner. 
In support of this position, we offered two arguments; one 
derived from those principles which control the use and in- 
terpretation of language on subjects of this nature ; the other 
from the tendency of the acts specified, to produce regenera- 
tion. In further proof of our position, we now remark, 

3. That the mental process which we have described, has a 
real and necessary connection with regeneration. By this we 
mean, that regeneration often takes place in connection with 
this process, and never takes place without it. This we shall 
attempt to prove as a matter of fact, from legitimate testimo- 
ny, from the nature of voluntary action generally, and from 
the nature of regeneration itself. 

First, from legitimate testimony. It has been extensively 
maintained, that regeneration often takes place in a manner, 
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which wholly precludes the preliminary mental process for 
which we contend; that it sometimes occurs in earliest in- 
fancy, or even in the profoundest sleep; and that the trans- 
ition from enmity to love, without one intervening thought 
of God, is no unusual event. But how is it possible for us to 
know that such assertions are true?) Who has looked into the 
heart of another and seen the emotion of love arising there, 
while yet there was absolutely no thought, no image, no con- 
templation of the Being who was the object of that love? 
Can the existence of such a state of mind be inferred trom 
the suddenness of the change, as it is sometimes presented to 
our view? But who can trace, in all cases, the rapid glances 
of thought even in his own mind ; much more, who can trace 
them in the mind of another?) The whole mental process of 
united thought and feeling, for which we contend, need not 
occupy any measurable duration. Along with the perception 
of the object, the emotion may instantaneously rise into the 
liveliest exercise. 

Shall we rely then on the testimony of those who state the 
fact in question, as one established by their own conscious- 
ness ; who tell us that the love of God first stole upon their 
hearts, they know not how; at a moment when the very 
thought of His being and perfections bad passed away from 
the mind? But the whole history of the human intellect shows, 
how liable we are to be deceived by the rapidity of our men- 
tal operations. How often, especially in cases of high men- 
tal excitement, do thoughts and feelings come over the mind 
without leaving the slightest trace on the memory, of the 
process by which they were awakened! Christians tell us, 
indeed, of delightful manifestations and discoveries of God, 
which involve the liveliest exercises of love and joy ;—that 
these manifestations were made when the thoughts were 
far remote from God ;—that the transition in their feelings 
was like the flowing in of light, where all was previous 
darkness. But who, in such a case, would expect an accu- 
rate analysis of thought and emotion? To continue the allu- 
sion. who would expect the progress of the light, or the mo- 
tions of the eye to be carefully noticed, along with the sud- 
den and enrapturing vision of a reconciled God? Besides, 
the statement itself concedes the very point at issue ; for what 
is a manifestation or discovery in which nothing is perceived 
or thought of? Where can the man be found whose intelli- 
gence and habits of mental analysis entitle him to confidence, 
who has testified, or who will testify to the fact of his loving 
God withou: thinking of God? Cases may occur, indeed, in 
which many thoughts and feelings, from the rapidity of the 
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process, be unnoticed by the mind; for the high excite- 
ment of such a state almost absolutely forbids an accurate 
analysis of our mental operations. But this failure to observe 
the phenomena, can weigh nothing against the universal ex- 
perience of mankind, that every exercise of the affections or 
act of the will, must have an object toward which it is di- 
rected. 

If it be said that the change does not consist in any mental 
exercise or act, but respects some constitutional prcperly of 
the mind, which precedes all mental exercises or acts; then 
we reply, that the reality of the change cannot be known by 
consciousness, since we can be conscious only of mental acts 
or exercises. But to infer the reality of such a change on the 
philosophical principle, that the exercise of right “affection 
necessarily implies it, is to substitute a philosophical inference 
for a matter of fact; and this, in a case in which the question 
is not what can be proved by philosophical deduction, but 
what is known as a matter of consciousness. We say then, 
that the testimony under examination destroys itself, and this 
in two respects. The one is, that it is testimony to a fact 
which is a known impossibility in the nature of things, viz. 
that of loving an object without thinking of it; the other, that 
if this were possible in the nature of things, the witness could 
never know it to be a fact. 

What then is the general testimony of the children of God 
on this subject?) How uniformly do they tell us, that prior to 
their change of character, their thoughts were turned in sober 
contemplation to the truths which respect their eternal well- 
being ; that the transition from sin to holiness involved new 
and peculiar views of God, of the Redeemer, of the divine law 
and government, and of the plan of salvation; that the things 
of divine revelation assumed the aspect of reality, and that 
the things of earth and time dwindled into insignificance ; 
and that it was in connection with such contemplations and 
comparative estimates of the glory of God, the excellence of 
the Savior, and the bliss of heaven, that the heart awoke to 
the holy affections of love, gratitude, and joy. Whatever, 
therefore, may be the piety, the sincerity, and the honesty of 
him who testifies that he loved God, while God was unseen 
by the eye of solemn contemplation, we may be sure that his 
testimony results from some mistake in the analysis of the 
mental phenomena. Such a mistake may be easily traced to 
causes, whose influence is quite consistent with the piety of 
the witness. Without therefore impeaching his integrity, we 
reject his testimony, and maintain that the only testimony of 
uninspired men on the point before us, which is admissible, 
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is that which affirms the priority of intellectual acts to moral 
affections. 

We now appeal to the testimony of inspired witnesses, and 
ask, have we the testimony of one such witness to the reality 
of his own regeneration, or that of others, without the prelimi- 
nary acts which we have described? We are aware that one 
text has been relied on as proof, that a change of heart pre- 
cedes all acts of attention to truth; viz. “ whose heart the 
Lord opened that she attended unto the things spoken of 
Paul.” We will not here make it a question whether the 
phrase, ‘ whose heart the Lord opened,’ describes the rege- 
neration of this woman; nor whether the attention specified 
was dictated by a renewed heart. Conceding in these re- 
spects what some commentators deny, we maintain that ac- 
cording to the context, this change of heart occurred when 
the apostle ‘spake unto the women,’ and when Lydia was 
listening to hisinstructions. The fact, therefore, in respect to 
preliminary intellectual acts, in this case, was exactly what we 
maintain it to be, in all cases of regeneration.—We ask then 
for a solitary instance, in which the opposite fact is expressed 
or implied in the scriptural record. We do not, indeed, sup- 
pose, that in every recorded instance of the moral transforma- 
tion of the sinner, the preliminary mental process is specifi- 
cally delineated. But we maintain that while in some cases, 
the language adopted is the comprehensive language of popu- 
lar usage, and as such, expresses by just interpretation, the 
complex act which involves this process; in other instances 
the language is so far explicit, as to place the reality of this 
process ; beyond all debate. The following passages are given 
as specimens. ‘I thought on my ways, and turned my feet 
unto thy testimonies.” ‘ Of his own will begat he us, with 
the word of truth.” ‘Ye have purified your souls in obeying 
the truth through the Spirit,—being born again, by the word 
of God.” “J have begotten you through the gospel.” 
‘“‘When they heard this, they were pricked in the heart, etc.’ 
Now we need not ask in view of these passages of the divine 
word, what is frequently the fact; but we ask whether they 
are not designed to exhibit what is uniformly the fact? Do they 
not decisively prove that the change in regeneration is uni- 
versally connected with acts of attention to truth? Can they 
be considered as describing unique or peculiar cases? When 
it is considered, that to this specific mode of describing the 
fact there is no exception in the scriptures, is not this mode to 
be regarded as descriptive of the fact in all instances of its 
occurrence? What scriptural warrant can be adduced for an 
opposite conclusion ?—But not to rest the matter here. We 
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have the direct negative testimony of an apostle, in the broad 
and unqualified form of an universal principle. ‘ How shall 
they believe in him, of whom they have not heard?” In this 
passage we have the distinct recognition of the principle, that 
truth can never be followed by its appropriate effects, unless 
it become the object of thought and attention. The scrip- 
tural account of the matter of fact, then, is testimony to a uni- 
versal fact, viz. that regeneration is always through the truth. 
Nor can we, in view of this testimony, its abundance, its uni- 
formity, and its design, well suppress our surprise at the no 
uncommon opinion, that the change in regeneration has no 
necessary connection with truth, or with any acts of the sin- 
ner employed on the objects which truth presents ; and that 
the change itself is of such a nature, and takes place in such 
a manner, that it is quite immaterial whether the sinner be 
asleep or awake ; we had almost said, whether he be dead or 
alive. Nothing | is plainer to our mind, than that the scrip- 
tures ascribe regeneration to God through the truth; and of 
course, through attention to truth on the part of the sinner ; 
and that they thus exhibit the fact, not as it is or may be 
merely in some instances, but as it is and must be in all in- 
stances. If this be not the design of the scriptural exhibition, 
there may be as many exceptions to the fact, as there are in- 
stances of it; or rather there 1s nothing in the scriptures to forbid 
the supposition, that more sinners are converted without truth 
than withit. In that case, the preaching of the gospel, the cir- 
lation of the bible, and the instruction of the human mind in 
the knowledge of God, if to some extent connected with, are 
in no sense necessary, to the moral transformation of sinful 
men. God might as well, so far as such necessity or any 
real utility in the exhibition of truth is concerned, have com- 
manded his ministers to go forth ‘ blowing ram’s horns,’ for 
the conversion of the world, as commission them to publish 
the glorious gospel. Nor do we say this in any other mood 
than in that of the sober gravity, with which it has often been 
substantially uttered from the sacred desk. The sentiment is 
the legitimate consequence of the opinion, that the scriptures 
do not decide that regeneration is always through the truth. 
This being granted, what is there in the inspired record of 
facts, to exempt an institution of God from the reproach of 
uselessness, and the high enterprise of the world’s regenera- 
tion, by publishing the messages of his grace, from that of 
folly ? Where then, we demand, is the warrant for the opin- 
ion, that regeneration is not always through the truth? Not 
we say in facts to be found in the inspired record; but in 
facts judged to be facts, by fallible, erring men; and judged 
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to be such, in circumstances in which not a particle of confi- 
dence is due to the judgment of the wisest. 

Secondly, we infer the truth of our present position from 
the nature of voluntary action. We have already said that it 
is impossible for man to transfer the supreme affection of the 
heart from one object to another, without the preliminary 
mental process under consideration. An opposite opinion, 
however, has been adopted by some respectable divines. 
Admitting that the change in regeneration consists in an act 
of choice or preference, ‘they have held that it may and does 
take place, without the preliminary knowledge of its objects, 
and of course without those previous acts of perception, com- 
parison, etc. for which we contend. This opinion, groundless 
as it may appear to some minds on the mere statement of it, 
has been advanced and defended we think, with sufficient fre- 
quency and confidence, to deserve some consideration. 

On this question, the appeal must be ultimately made to 
human consciousness. Did the mind of man, then, ever prefer 
one object to another, without some knowle dge or perception 
of the objects; without some consideration “and comparison 
of their relative value as means of happiness? Does not human 
consciousness reply, never—the thing is unknown and im- 
possible? Why then is not this decisive on the point, that 
without the same mental process, the supreme aifections of 
the heart are never transferred from the world to God. 

We have already had occasion to say, that to deny the fen- 
dency of the acts specified, to produce a change of heart, is 
to maintain the doctrine of the self-determining power of the 
will. But to affirm that the change in regeneration is an act 
of will, and yet that it may take place without preliminary 
acts of thought, is a stillmore flagrant assertion of this absurd 
and well-nigh exploded opinion. It is virtually saying that 
men may act voluntarily without motives,—that they may pre- 
fer, without preferring some object; than which nothing can 
be more preposterous. 

Again, that perception and thought do always precede acts 
of choice, is one of those first truths on which we must rely 

as infallible, or there is no truth on which we can thus rely. 
For what objects can a man be sure that he perceives, con- 
siders, and compares, if not the objects of his choice? If this 
principle be denied, the very proof of the being and perfection 
of God, is subverted in its fundamental principle ; for who 
ean prove the existence of an intelligent spirit as the creator 
of the universe, if it be once admitted, that acts of will with 
their appropriate effects, may exist without preliminary acts 
of intellect. 
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Again we inquire, was there ever an attempt made by a human 
being to change the purpose of another human being, without 
assuming the necessity of preliminary acts of thought, on the 
part of the latter? Why else the invariable resort, in all such 

cases, to reasons, motives, arguments, and all the diversified 

forms of presenting truth or falsehood to the mind? Why, un- 
less it be assumed, that it is impossible to reach the will or 
heart, except through the intellect? 

Once more, suppose the doctrine of volition or acts of will 
without preliminary acts of thought, should become true; 
what, it might be asked even with consternation, would the 
world become? The entire influence on which depend the or- 
der and peace of every earthly community would cease; the 
grand apparatus of motives now relied on to control human 
action, the use of intellect and reason, and judgment, these 
essential attributes of moral agency, would all be dispensed 
with. Itis useless, therefore, to argue sucha point. Men will 
as soon believe that gun-powder will explode without fire, 

water freeze without cold, the eye see without light, and the 
body live without food, as they will for practical purposes 
believe, that the soul can will or prefer, without the acts of per- 
ceiving, considering, and comparing the objects of its prefer- 
ence. Why then, we ask, is that which is so absolutely incre- 
dible ; which no man, not even the metaphysical theologian, 
can believe in respect to any other act of the will or heart, to 
be believed in respect to the act of the will or heart, in re- 
generation? Why is it, that all the world receive it as an in- 
fallible truth, that man in transferring the affections of the 
heart from one object to another, does it in view of the ob- 
jects, and of their real or supposed relation to his happiness in 
all cases, except when he transfers them from the world to 
his Maker? Why, in that change which constitutes in man a 
new moral character, renders him a loyal subject of the 
most High, and gives him a title to the heavenly inheritance, 
must the use of intellect and reason be dispensed with? Ina 
word, why may not the preference of the living God to all 
idols, be an intelligent preference? That the opposite opinion 
has any foundation in reason or in the scriptures, is in our view 
incredible. It is rather to be traced to certain other precon- 
ceived opinions, which in the way of deduction lead to it, and 
though supposed to be scriptural, are as groundless as this. 
To these we now give some consideration. 

In order to defend the doctrine of the depravity of infants, 
some have supposed it necessary to maintain that sinful acts 
of the will are in such a sense cotemporaneous with the very 
existence of the soul, or rather so essential to the being of a 
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soul, as to preclude the priority of all other acts. Hence 
they infer that holy acts of will may, and do exist, in the re- 
generation of infants without other preliminary acts. Our ob- 
ject is not to discuss the question respecting the depravity of 
infants; nor to impugn the opinions of those who maintain, 
that the infant possesses that knowledge of God and of other 
objects which is requisite to a choice of one or the other, 
and that he actualiy makes an intelligent moral preference 
of the world to God, at the indivisible moment of his birth. 
On the question respecting the instant, in which moral agency 
and sin commence, we have little controversial ardor. What 
we contend for on this point is, that every human being sins 
as soon as he is capable of sinning. Our concern now is 
simply with the opinion, which denies all intellectual action 
prior, in the order of nature, to acts of choice or preference. 
And all controversy on this point may, we think, be termina- 
ted by adverting to the different import of the same form ot 
expression, when used with the looseness and indefiniteness 
of popular speech, and when used with philosophical or me- 
taphysical precision. We have already had occasion to il- 
lustrate’ this difference. We would however remark here, 
that nothing is more frequent, than to speak of the cotempo- 
raneousness of two events in the most unqualified terms, when 
a strict cotemporaneousness is not intended ; much less, that 
which excludes all priority of one to the other, in the order 
of nature. How common, for example, to speak of having en- 
tered upon some business, or having engaged in some con- 
versation with a friend, as soon as we met. But who would 
infer, that a sufficient time did not intervene for passing the 
common salutations of civility? The principle which controls 
the use of languge in such cases is, that there is nothing be- 
tween the events spoken of as cotemporaneous, which requires 
minute specification, and which may not be left to the good 
sense and candor of the reader or hearer to judge of, without 
the danger of error or misapprehension. If there be any book 
whose language is to be interpreted on the principle now sta- 
ted, that book is the Bible. Let it then be so interpreted, 
like the language of ordinary life, by sound common sense, 
and rigid integrity, and in all necessary cases, it will be sure- 
ly interpreted. Thus interpreted, who will pretend that the 
scriptures ever intended to teach either directly or by implica- 
tien the philosophical, axiom that a soul cannot be a soul with- 
out moral action; or that sinful acts of the will are, even in 
the order of nature, strictly cotemporaneous with the soul’s ex- 
istence,—or that the soul can and does choose, without perceiv- 
ing the objects of its choice? Who will exalt these axioms to 
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the rank of scriptural doctrines, or make them the basis of 
his reasoning and his faith? We think that controversial ardor 
in defe nding such positions for doctrinal purposes, may well 
be abandoned. 

But it will doubtless be said, that although the change in 
regeneration be an act of preference or choice, the fact of its 
production by the Holy Spirit, dispenses altogether with the 
intervention of truth or motives. None can attach higher im- 
portance, even ina practical respect, to the doctrine of divine 
influence in regeneration than we do. But how does the 
necessity of such influence, afiect the necessity of truth and 
motives In voluntary action? Cannot He who formed the 
mind of man, reach it with an influence of his Spirit, which 
shall accord with all the laws of voluntary and moral action? 
Because motives, without a divine interposition, will not se- 
cure this moral change in sinful man, and because they have 
no positive efficiency in its production, must God in produ- 
cing it, dispense with motives altogether? Must the appro- 
priate connection between motives and acts of will, or between 
the exercise of affections and the perception of their objects 
be dissolved, and have no place?) Must God, if by his grace 
he brings sinners to give him their heart in holy love, accom- 
plish the change in ‘such a manner that they shall have no 
prior perception or view of the object of their love ; and know 
not what or whom they love, or wherefore they love Him, rather 
then their former idols? Does a consistent theology thus 
limit the Holy one, and oblige him to accomplish the ver-.est 
impossibility in transforming the moral character of sinful 
man? We ask for the proof, that God cannot secure right 
moral action in man, consistently with the laws of moral 
agency, and the essential nature of moral action. Plainly, if 
there is time enough to fix the supreme affections of the heart 
on any objec , there is time enough to think of that objcct. 
It is therefore wholly gratuitous to suppose, that the Divine 
Spirit, in the production of this change in man, must in any 
respect modify the nature of the change itself, or dispense 
with the appropriate means of its production. It must still 
be the act of the sinner, the act of transferring the supreme 
affections of his heart from all inferior objects to God his 
Maker. It must still be an act of preference, and. therefore, 
an act which in its very nature involves the perce ption and 
comparison of the objects which it respects. To deny this, 
because a divine influence is necessary to secure the c har nge, 
is not only unauthorized by a particle ‘of evidence, but it is a 
virtual restriction of omnipotence itself, by a most dishorra- 
ble necessity ; that of violating the laws of moral agency to 
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secure right moral action, and of destroying the very nature 
of right ‘moral action by the supposed manner of its pro- 
duction. 

But in contradiction to this principle, very unguarded lan- 
guage is often used on this subject. That God can regene- 
rate sinners without the use of means on their part,—that 
the use of them has no necessary connection with the event 
itself,—that God can accomplish this change without truth, 
or attention to truth, as he can rear a harvest without the 
cultivation of the earth or the planting of the seed, are asser- 
tions which are frequently made, and which are supposed to 
express a truth, essential to secure the praise of this divine 
work to Him to whom it is due. And if we mistake not, it 
is this supposed practical bearing of this view of the subject 
rather than legitimate evidence, which has so extensively ex- 
alted it into an article of faith. To consider the subject 
under this relation may be necessary to secure, at least 
in some minds, the conclusiveness of our present argu- 
ment. 

We ask, then, whether those of whom the apostle testifies, 
that they were begotten through the truth, had no sufficient 
ground of gratitude and praise for their regeneration? Even 
allowing that God can and does regenerate some sinners 
without attention to truth on their part, what reason for grati- 
tude have they, which those have not, who are begotten 
through the truth? Is any gift of God the less valuable—a 
less decisive expression of his will, or a less impressive mani- 
festation of his goodness, because it comes to us through the 
use of appointed means? Why, then, it is reasonable to ask, 
has God adopted this method of conveying to his dependent 
creatures, all his providential bounties; why, (for the divine 
word demands the concession of the fact,) with comparatively 
few exceptions, does he thus convey the blessings of his grace ? 

Why should the gratitude of the renewed sinner, flow forth in 
feebler notes of praise, for the grace that wakes his heart to 
the love of God, because the same grace first reveals to 
thought, the glories of Him whom he loves? 

But it will also be said, that we dishonor God by a virtual 
denial of his power. We answer that God is not dishonored 
nor his power denied, by affirming that he cannot accomplish 
that which involves a contradiction. Want of power is not 
the reason ofthe failure of the event, for no increase of power 
could accomplish it. This objection, however, brings us to 
the real point in question, viz. is it not impossible in the na- 
ture of things, that God should regenerate a sinner, without 
those acts of attention to truth which we have described. 
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On this topic, we might ask whether the very theologians, 
whose position we controvert, have not uniformly denied the 
self-determining power of the will, and maintained the ne- 
cessary connection between motives and volition ; and wheth- 
er, therefore, consistency does not oblige them, with their views 
of the nature of regeneration, to admit that the change never 
takes place without those preliminary acts which we have 
specified? We appeal to what we have already said, and 
inquire whether an act of loving God, or of preferring him to 
all things beside, does not imply the act of perceiving Ged, 
and comparing him with other objects of affection, as truly 
as it implies the existence of the being who loves; and 
whether there is not, therefore, as palpable a contradiction in 
supposing that a sinner should love God without these acts, as 
that he should love God without existing? But is it disho- 
norable to God, or a denial of his power, to say that he can- 
not cause a being to act who does not exist?—A sinner love 
God without thinking of God; aye, and more than all things 
beside, without a thought of any thing beside? Can sucha 
fact be found throughout the wide range of human conscious- 
ness? Could any one know whom or what he loved, if he had 
no previous thought or perception of the object on which the 
affection was fixed ?—Whhy did the heart, if guided by no pre- 
liminary thought of the object of aifection, go forth to the 
glorious Being who claimed it? And how can the sinner 
know and testify that affections thus blindfold and benighted, 
with nothing seen, known, or thought of, as their object, did 
not, after all, stumble and fall on some earthly idol, instead of 
fixing on the living God? 

But it will also be said, that the view now controverted is 
the only view which magnifies the power of God, as it exhi- 
bits his power in the only conspicuous manner which is fitted 
to secure the acknowledgment of his special interposition. 
To this our reply is, that an effect produced through the inter- 
vention of means which are known not to produce it of them- 
selves, furnishes the same decisive manifestation of the power 
of God, as if it were produced without means. The raising 
of the dead by a word, displays the power of God no less than 
the same event without this preliminary summons. In the 
regeneration of the sinner, the fact is known, that truth and 
motives have not, but that God has, produced the change. 
How, then, does the instrumentality of truth. obscure the 
exhibition of his power? Let the mind yield its conviction 
to the testimony of God, that through the perverseness of the 
heart of sinful man, -his moral transformation is as truly 
hopeless without the power of God, as a resurrection of the 
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body from the grave, and who would fail to acknowledge 
alike the hand of omnipotence in both events? But it ought 
also to be considered, whether that view of the interposition 
of God which we controvert, does not greatly detract from the 
glory of his grace as displayed in this world of sin. Accord- 
ing to that view, the decisive manifestations of the power of 
God in the regeneration of sinners, are only occasional and 
rare 3 since it ‘must be conceded that in most instances of 
that change, his renovating agency is through the truth. 
According to the view now advocated, such a manifestation 
of the power of God, is furnished in every instance of rege- 
neration. Not to say, then, that the tendency of the former 
view is to cherish a sort of isolated gratitude, and a spiritu- 
al pride in the subjects of the change, as if they, even compa- 
red with other children of God, were his peculiar favorites ; 
how obviously does it enfeeble the display of the grace of 
God in accomplishing this world’s redemption? In the one 
case, here and there an individual is prepared to recognize 
with grateful praise the power of God in his moral transforma- 
tion. In the other, the sume song bursts from every heart of 
that multitude which no man can number, echoing the same 
testimony of gratitude to the Author of salvation. 

There is yet another consideration to which we shall brief- 
ly advert. It is now conceded, that the change in regenera- 
tion isa moral change; a holy act to which pertains moral 
excellence. Now such acts must possess their essential and 
distinguishing characteristics. What then are these charac- 
teristics of a moral act, if intelligence in the agent, and the 
exercise of intelligence in the act, are not?) Can we abstract 
the use of intellect from the voluntary acts of any being, and 
suppose these to have no connection with it, and still pro- 
nounce them moral acts? Can the agent himself, can God, 

can any being feel complacency, or moral approbation, i in the 
blind aflections or preferences of an agent, *who knows not 
whom or what he loves, or why or wherefore he loves one ob- 
ject rather than another? Conceive, if you can, of such an 
aflection or state of heart as being the great practical princi- 
ple of men; suppose it to carry its subjects forward in the 
same specific course of action and to produce the same re- 
sults in human happiness, as would the intelligent love of 
God,—what moral quality does it possess, to distinguish it 
from the useful labors of the patient ox, or the benign influ- 
ences of the rolling sun? ‘True, God would be slorified in 
his wisdom and his power, by the creation and government of 
such beings, as he now is by the motions and influences of 
the heavenly bodies. Shall we then award to these bodies 
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our moral approbation, and apply to their movements the 
principles of estimating merit and demerit, ana of assigning 
rewards and punishments ? True, there would be a glorious 
display of the handy work of the ‘Creator in these imaginary 
agents, and in the results of the propelling torce ascribed to 
them,—a striking manifestation of God in the laws of instinct 
and of matter; but where would be the moral agent capable 
of bearing God’s moral image? It is a truth often overlook- 
ed, in the ological discussion, that God as a moral governor, 
can be glorified only by the love and service of beings who 
are intelligent as well as voluntary. Without such beings, 
there could be no acts of intelligent communion between God 
and his creatures, no acts of kindness from him to recipients 
appreciating his gifts, and no songs of praise to recoguize his 
goodness and his grace. There would be none to d sting guish 
between right and wrong, between God and other objects of 
atiection,—none to admire, to love, to trust, to thank, to serve, 
to enjoy God, and give a reason for their homage. ‘The great 
Benefactor of all would be unknown. The moral Governor 
of moral beings would be unacknowledged and unserved. 

God, without a creature endowed with reason and qualified 
to correspond with Him and heaven, would sit upon his throne, 
the solitary spectator of the laws of matter and the acts of in- 
stinct. ‘To such results, does the controverted position lead 
us. The scale of created being rising from mere animal ex- 
istence toward God himself, becomes a chasm, and the world 
‘a solitary waste, like the barren magnificence of its rocks 
and its deserts.’ 

There is therefore no irreverence toward God, in affirming 
the absolute impossibility of moral action without the preli- 
minary use of intellect, and of course the impossibility of a sin- 
ner’s regeneration without the preliminary acts, which we 
have designated as using the means of this moral transforma- 
tion. And not only so; but we humbly conceive that hereby 
we give to God the honors which others deny him—the hon- 
ors of a perfect moral Governor of moral beings, who by his 
law has decided that to be right moral action in them, which 
is so in Himself, and which is so according to the immutable 
nature of things. And if we have any knowledge on which 
we can rely as real, any that can justify us in ascribing moral 
perfection to God himself, it is this knowledge respecting the 
nature of right moral action. Nor do we see why we should 
hesitate to affirm the impossibility that a part should be equal 
to the whole in respect to a moral action, any more than toa 
material body. It is intelligence as well as will, which likens 
man to his Maker, and it is the combined exercise of these 
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properties in this image of God, that constitutes obedience to 
his will, and qualifies for his fellowship forever. 

We maintain, then, that the scriptures do not, in what they 
teach respecting the commencement of sin, the regeneration 
of infants, or the necessity of divine influence, furnish the sha- 
dow of a reason for supposing, that the change in regenera- 
tion in its connection with other mental acts, differs from 
other acts of the will or heart. Of course all the reasons 
which exist for the universal and unhesitating belief, that acts 
of the will or heart, in all other cases, imply preliminary acts, 
exist to support the same conclusion in respect to the change 
in regeneration. It follows then, admitting the change in re- 
generation to consist in an act of preference, that it is prece- 
ded by those acts of perceiving and comparing the objects of 
preference, which we denominate using the means of re- 
generation. 

Secondly, we infer the truth of our present position from 
the nature of regeneration. In our previous discussion, we 
have proceeded on the ground that the change in regenera- 
tion is a moral change, and that it is so, not merely as it is 
followed by right moral action, but as it consists in right 
moral action. Our present object is to show that such is the 
nature of the change, and that as such, it necessarily involves 
those acts which we have termed using the means of regene- 
ration. 

That we may not be misunderstood on this important sub- 
ject, we shall offer a few remarks explanatory of our views. 
In maintaining, then, that the change in regeneration consists 
in an act of the will or heart, involving a preference of God 
to all inferior objects, we make a broad, and as we think in- 
telligible, distinction between this act of the will, and other acts 
of the will, which may be called specific or subordinate acts. 

Every man considered as an accountable subject of God’s 
moral government, has some object of supreme regard ; and 
this may be said to be either God or the world. This 
state of mind contemplated in its diverse relations, or 
rather modifications, is designated by different terms and 
phrases; as love, supreme love, supreme affection, disposi- 
tion, governing purpose, purpose of heart, predominant incli- 
nation, etc. etc. When it is considered as excited by the 
mere contemplation of its object, and the comparison of it 
with other objects, it is commonly spoken of as an affection, 
or the supreme affection of the soul. Thus considered, it has 
been called by some, an immanent volition, or act of will; 
as one which in such cases. does not go out in other acts 
either of body or mind. In other cases, however, it is the 
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known nature and infallible tendency of this state of mind, 
to go out into subordinate action; and as such, 1. e. as a 
state of mind which disposes to such subordinate action, 
when opportunity or occasion is furnished, it is called the 
disposition. 'Thus the supreme love of the world, in its true 
nature and tendency disposes its subject to those subordinate 
volitions and external actions, which are appropriate to its 
ultimate end or object. So also the supreme love of God 
disposes the mind to the performance of all those subordinate 
voluntary acts, which are known to be necessary to please 
and glorify God ; viz. acts of prayer and praise, acts of kind- 
ness, charity, meekness, honesty, etc. 

Nor is this all. ‘This state of mind is also infallibly con- 
nected with those particular voluntary actions which are ne- 
cessary to the attainment of its ultimate end. It is nota 
mere passive inactive preference, like that of which the mind 
is the subject, in the contemplation of two pictures, or 
two landscapes of unequal beauty. It respects objects, 
which in the very nature of things, involve the necessity of 
action; and of action by which an ultimate end is to be ob- 
tained. He who loves the world supremely, will act for the 
world, that he may obtain worldly good; and he who loves 
God supremely will act for God, that he may glorify and en- 
joy him forever. Accordingly this state of the mind involves 
In its very nature a purpose to act. in respect to an ultimate 
end, and thus considered, is called a man’s governing pur- 
pose. 

Further, this state of mind is a fixed and permanent prin- 
ciple of action. Not that it is incapable of change; for of 
the possibility of this, the apostacy of our first parents is de- 
cisive. But when the purpose is once taken it is not only 
formed as one which is not to be changed, but it is suscepti- 
ble of a degree of strength, which will secure its perpetuity. 
Indeed to fix on an object or end “with full purpose of 
heart,” is the grand and only security which can be furnished 
by any possible state of the mind, that the purpose itself wil! 
remain, and that the course of action requisite to its accom- 
plishment will be performed. This governing purpose of the 
soul is not by any necessity of nature fluctuating and fitful ; 
nor is it formed and formed again in each successive instance 
of particular action, and so made up of as many successive 
volitions, as there are subordinate voluntary acts necessary te 
its accomplishment. It is a purpose taken, as it were, once 
for all; a purpose fixing on some object as the supreme 
good, and consists in being “of one mind” respecting 
it. It is a purpose which in its highest strength, becomes a 
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fixed, permanent principle, to control the soul in all subse- 
quent specific action; a purpose always ready to act for its 
object, and to avoid and resist whatever may oppose or defeat 
the accomplishment of itsend. To see in stri iking exhibition, 
these characteristics of the supreme affection or governing 
purpose of the soul, we need only to look at its development 
in a Ceesar or a Bonaparte ; ; and we need only to suppose the 
love of God and the purpose to glorify him, to exist in equal 
strenesth and completeness in the human heart, to see what 
high, if not absolute, perfection it would give to human 
character. 

It ought, however, to be remarked, that the supreme affec- 
tion or governing purpose of the heart, may be so imperfect 
in degree, that through the power of temptation, it shall be 
subject to occasional. intermissions or suspensions, in its ac- 
tive contro! or influence on the mind. Hence the occasional 
aberrations from duty in specific eon and even the perform- 
ance of such specific acts of duty from other principles or 
motives, on the part of the children of God in this world. 
This important mental phenomenon may be illustrated by an 
example, which shall show it to be a familiar fact. ‘Two men 
may be supremely avaricious; and yet in the one, the love of 
money may possess a degree of strength, far superior to that 
of the same affection in the other. Now it is easy to see, 
that the strength of the avaricious principle in the former, 
may be proof against all temptation to act in any instance in- 
consistently with that principle; while through the compara- 
tive weakness of the same principle in the other, and by 
strong appeals to the tender sympathies of humanity, he may, 
at least oce sasionally, be induced to give liberally of his sub- 
stance, for the relief of human suffering. So in respect to the 
holy principle. In the man Christ Jesus, it had a strength 
and perfection which set all temptation at defiance ; while 
the weak apostle, that denied his Lord in the hour of tempta- 
tion, has been too closely imitated by all his fellow disciples 
mevery age. And as in the one case, when the power of the 
temptation subsides, and the supreme affection of the heart 
resumes its former activity and dominion, deep regret follows 
in view of the incongruous action, so in the other, like the 
penitent Peter, every real christian weeps over his imperfec- 
tions and his sins. 

Once more, this supreme affection, or governing purpose 
of the soul, is that which constitutes character. “ As a man 
thinketh,” i. e. deviseth or purposeth, “in his heart, so is he.” 
As he supremely loves the one or the other, he is a servant 
of God, ora servant of Mammon. This universal judgment is 
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founded in the known connection between principle and 
practice ; and as such, is distinctly recognized by our Lord 
in describing character. “A good man out of the good 
treasure of the heart bringeth forth good things, and an evil 
man out of the evil treasure bringeth forth evil things.” 
Nor, in this world of imperfection, do we ever properly 
speak of character, as belonging to single or occasional sub- 
ordinate acts, but solely to the governing principle or pur- 
pose of the man, as developed in his actions. No one, for 
example, denominates another an angry or a passionate man, 
on the ground of a single instance of resentment. We do 
not deny to the imperfectly sanctified in this world, the cha- 
racter of the children of God, on account of their occasional 
departures from duty, or the incongruity of specific acts with 
their governing principle. That principle, being evinced by 
their habitual deportment, is known with all its imperfection 
and weakness, to be real, and to be destined through grace, 
to absolute perfection and power in a future world. It con- 
stitutes, therefore, in the view of all men who admit its reality, 
that substantial difference of character between good men 
and bad men, which is to widen forever, preparing the one for 
the blissful presence of God, and the other for the society of 
the devil and his angels. 

When we say, then, that the change in regeneration con- 
sists in action, we mean that it is the introduction into the 
soul by the grace of the Holy Spirit, of that supreme love of 
God which constitutes a preference of God to all things be- 
side,—which involves a disposition and purpose of heart to 
do his will in all specific conduct, as a permanent controlling 
principle, and which, though imperfect in its strength in this 
world, will attain to that perfect and ceaseless vigor in the 
heavens, which will consecrate the redeemed spirit to the 
delightful service of God, without defect and without inter- 
mission forevermore. 

In proof of our position that this change consists in action, 
we might appeal to some of our most distinguished divines ;— 
to Edwards, who, in respect to the nature of this change says, 
‘God produces all, and we act all. For that is what he 
produces, viz. ouR own acts. The effect is our ACT AND OUR 
puty.”—These things are agreeable to that text, ‘God 
worketh in you both to will and to do.”* — Hopkins says, “ 1n 
this renovation, there is the operation of the cause, which is 
the work done by the Spirit of God; and there is the effect, 
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which consists in the exercises of the regenerate, in which 
they are active, and agents.”* Dwight, in examining the ques- 
tion whether the influence of the Divine Spirit is irresistible, 
cites this passage from 110th Psalm; “'Thy people shall be 
willing in the day of thy power;” and says, “ This promise 
respects the very subject now under consideration.—In the 
day of Christ’s power, his people are willing. The influence 
which he exerts on them by his Spirit, is of such a nature, 
that their wills, instead of attempting any resistance to it, 
coincide with it readily and cheerfully.”—He also says, “ all 
virtue is nothing else but voluntary obedience to truth.”+ 
But our object is to rely not on this respectable human au- 
thority, but on the decisions of the scriptures. We shall at- 
tempt to show, that in many decisive forms, the inspired ora- 
cles represent this change in man as his act. 

In the first place, we advert to that class of texts, which 
require the change in express commands. ‘“ Make you a new 
heart and a new spirit.”—* Put off the old man,” etc.,—* and 
be renewed in the spirit of your mind ;”—* put on the new 
man,” ete. Now we ask, whether these commands do not 
explicitly require of man the identieal change, which takes 
place in regeneration? We ask, whether they do not make 
this change the duty of man, as decisively as a divine com- 
mand can make any thing his duty ; and whether the com- 
mands of God, can make any thing the duty of man but ac- 
tion? ‘To suppose the sacred writers to use language in any 
other manner, is to suppose them to use it to no purpose, and 
the bible itself to be a sealed book. 

Another class of passages describes the change as having 
actually taken place. “Ye have put off the old man with 
his deeds, and have put on the new man.” Here the change 
is described as action,—as something done by its subjects, if 
language can thus describe it. 

A third class describes the effect of the divine operation, 
sull more definitely in respect to the kind of action. ‘ God 
worketh in you both to will and to do.” “The fruit of the 
Spirit is love.”"—We ask if willing and doing are not action? 
And what is that love which is the fruit of the Spirit, if not a 
supreme affection involving preference? Such are the effects 
ascribed by an apostle to the operation of the Divine Spirit; 
and he who, on the authority of his philosophizings about 
cause and effect, affirms the necessity of some prior change, 
must do it on his own responsibility. 
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Other passages exhibit the entire effect of the transforming 
power of God, as consisting in doing righteousness. “ Every 
one that doeth righteousness, hath been begotten of Him.” 
“In this the children of God are manifest, and the children 
of the devil; whosoever doeth not righteousness is not of 
God.” Again, “he that doeth righteousness is righteous.” 
But what is it to do righteousness, but to perform right spe- 
cific actions from a right principle or purpose of heart? On 
what authority, then, is it said, that something beside this, 
constitutes a man personally righteous? Besides, the apostle 
exhibits this, as the peculiar and distinguishing character of 
the regenerated. But if something else constitutes that 
character, then the apostle has not, as he professes to do, 
specified that which constitutes the grand distinction between 
“the children of God and the children of the devil.” 

In other passages, the regenerated man is styled a new 
creature. “If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature ; 
old things are passed away ; behold all things are become 
new.” ‘When we see a degraded, vicious, abandoned man, 
thoroughly reformed, exhibiting by his sobriety, industry, and 
well regulated deportment, a decisive change in his practical 
principle, what is more natural than to say in customary lan- 
guage, he is a new creature—lie has become a new man? 
“These forms of speech,” says one, “ are so significant and 
popular that they have passed into proverbs, and that in va- 
rious countries and languages; and hence they are used in 
the scriptures as plain and familiar representations of this 
great change.” ‘To interpret this language, then, to denote 
any other change than that moral change which consists in 
transferring the supreme affections of the heart to God, with 
its appropriate influence on the life, is doing palpable vio- 
lence to the language. Is it said that in the present case, 
there is a peculiarity, viz. that the new man is said to be cre- 
ated ? True; but created in what? ‘ Created in righteous- 
ness ;? ‘created unto good works.’ And what is righteous- 
ness but doing righteousness ; and what are good works, buf 
right external. actions, done from a right principle or purpose 
of heart ? 

A passage often cited, and relied upon, to support the op- 
posite view of the subject, is, in our view, decisive of the cor- 
rectness of that which we maintain. “ That by these, ye 
might be partakers of the divine nature.” By what? By 

‘exceeding great and precious promises.” But what have 
promises to do with this change except as furnishing motives 
toit? And with what have motives to do, except with volun- 
tary action? 
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The scriptures, then, in describing the change in regenera- 
tion, exhibit it uniformly and without an exception, as con- 
sisting in action on the part of man,—as that transferring of 
the supreme affection of the heart from all inferior objects to 
God, which is itself a mental act, and becomes a fixed princi- 
ple of all subordinate right action. In some instances this 
change in the affections of the heart or governing purpose of 
the soul, is represented as constituting the change ; ; in other 
forms of expression, it is combined with its appropriate re- 
sults in specific action. Butin both, the whole of tie change 
is mace to consist in voluntary action ; in something done by 
the sinner as an agent, and in nothing distinct from action. 

In further confirmation of our views of the subject, we ap- 
peal to the sum of the divine requirements. ‘ Love,” saith 
an apostle, ‘is the fulfilling of the law ;” and our Lord has 
expressly taught that on the two commandments, which re- 
quire love to God and to our neighbor, “ hang all the law and 
the prophets.” But it is claimed, that the change in regene- 
ration is some change in the nature of man, even in the con- 
stitutional properties of the soul,—that this is the ground, rea- 
son, or cause of all holy action, and ts itself the very essence 
of a holy character, the sum and substance of all holiness. 
What then becomes of the act, that Love is the fulfilling of 
the law; the sum of all that God requires of man? God, ac- 
cording to this view of the change in regeneration, has not 
required the very sum, substance, and essence of holiness, but 
merely a change preparatory to it. Besides, how is the fact 
that love is the fulfilling of the law, and that on this require- 
ment hang all the law and the prophets, consistent with those 
commands of the Most High by prophets and apostles, which 
require men to make themselves a new heart and a new spirit, 
and to put off the old man and to put on the new man, unless 
we suppose that one and the same thing is required, in differ- 
ent forms of expression? ‘To say that a new heart and a new 
spirit, and putting off the old man and putting on the new, is not 
action,—that it does not consist in love to God with its appro- 
priate results in the life, but in some change of the substan- 
tial nature or properties of the soul, which is the cause of right 
action, is to say that an inspired prophet and apostle did re- 
quire that of men, which the law of God does not require, 
but something essentially diverse; and not only so, but re- 
quired this change in the created properties of the soul, when 

not this, but Love is pronounced by our Lord to be the sum 
of all the divine requirements. 

We appeal to the true import of the terms and phrases, 
which, as it will be readily granted, properly describe this 
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change. What, for example, is the true import of the phrase, 
a new heart? ‘The word heart is doubtless used in difierent 
connections to denote difierent things. In the command, 
“thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,” the 
word obviously means the power of loving God. A new heart 
then, cannot denote a new power of loving God, which man 
does not already possess, for he is required to love with this 
power. Nor can a new heart denote any new constitutional 
property of the soul, which is diverse from the power of ioving ; 
for the word was never properly used to denote such a prop- 
erty of the soul. What then can the phrase, a new heart, 
denote, but the exercise of holy love, or new supreix ufjec- 
tions? Who can refuse, at least, to admit the propriety of 
using this phrase to describe the fact, that a sinner has trans- 
ferred the supreme atlections of his heart from the world to 
God? Who that interprets the language of the bible accord- 
ing to its true simplicity, with no philosophic al theory to sup- 
port, and with a single eye to discover its true meaning, can 
give any other import to the phrase ? 

If we advert to other synonymous phraseology, it will lead 
us to the same result. For example, what does the phrase, a 
holy heart, a right heart, etc. denote, but a heart in the exer- 
cise of holy or right affections? Can this language denote 
any thing but this, according to any correct usage? Can any 
thing, but a heart with its supreme aflections fixed on God, 
constitute a right heart, or a holy heart, in a subject of his 
government? Can holiness be predicated of a heart in which 
there is as yet no holy atfection? What possible reality can 
be denoted by the phrase, if it be not a heart which loves 
God supremely? Is it said, that it denotes a very different 
thing, even a holy disposition? But what is a holy disposi- 
tion, but that state of the heart, which disposes its subject to 
please God, and to do His will in all specific action? None 
surely will deny that such a state of heart, is properly called 
a holy disposition. But what state of the heart when God is 
not loved, can thus dispose its subject to do his will? A man 
disposed to serve and glorify God in all his conduct, who has 
not the love of God in him! A holy disposition without one 
holy or right atfection! But, we may be told, a holy dispost- 
tion is prior to the exercise of all holy aflections, and is a dis- 
position to love God. But is a disposition to love God, holy 
while as yet God is not loved? Is the thing aimed at in this 
use of the word disposition, any thing but that constitutional 
tendency to choose happiness even in God, which wicked men 
often feel when halting between two opinions,—between the 
service of God and the service of Mammon? any thing, incon- 
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sistent with the existence ofa similar mental tendency or dis- 
position to prefer the world as the supreme good ; and which 
may, not to say commonly does, terminate in such a prefe- 
rence? We repeat. then, the question, can a holy disposition 
be predicated of a heart, in which the love of God is not; in 
which of course, there is no holy affection, and in which, ac- 
cording to all correct popular usage of language, the love of 
the world is supreme? Once more, when was the word dispo- 
sition correctly used, to denote that of which moral quality 
is predicable, in any other import than that now maintained ? 
When we speak of a worldly disposition, what does all the 
world understand by it, but that preference of the world to 
God, or that supreme love of the world, which disposes its 
subject to pursue worldly good by the requisite course of 
specific action? When we speak of an ambitious or avari- 
cious disposition, what do we mean, but that supreme love 
of fame, or that supreme love of wealth, which disposes the 
subject to act for its acquisition? Let then, this language, 
and all similar language, be interpreted according to correct 
usage, and the question whether the change in regeneration 
consists in action, is decided. For usage shows that the 
phrase a holy disposition was never correctly used to denote 
any thing but a holy heart; and that the phrase @ holy heart, 
was never correctly used to denote a heart destitute of 
supreme love to God. 

In the second place, we advert briefly to the character of 
God as the moral governor of men. What, then, we ask, 
does a moral governor, from the very nature of the relation, 
aim to secure in his subjects, but right moral action? What 
is a moral government, but the influence of authority, aided 
it may be by other influences, designed to secure right moral 
action through the medium of law? Now in this character, 
and under this relation, God pre-eminently reveals himself to 
men. ‘Throughout his word and his providence, all other re- 
lations in which he makes himself known are subservient to 
this. What is the bible but a revelation of truth, designed 
and fitted exclusively to this ultimate end, as far as man is 
concerned, of leading him to right moral action? What is 
there here, but authority, and law, and rewards, and penalties, 
intreaties and expostulations, and warnings, mingling with 
the manifestations of love and kindness, grace and mercy, 
and all this enforced by the strivings of the Divine Spirit, to 
prevail on man to act right? What too are all the dispensa- 
tions of the providence of God; what are his daily bounties 
but so many displays of that goodness which “leadeth to 
repentance ;” what the trials of His appointment, but pater- 
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nal chastisement inflicted for our profit, that we may be par- 
takers of His holiness? And what too is the end of the great 
atonement by the blood of His Son, if not to redeem unto 
himself a peculiar people zealous of good works? And what 
the end for which the Holy Spirit is sent into this world, but 
to bring sinful men to purify their souls, in obeying the truth 
through the Spirit?—Thus, all that God does, and all that He 
says In respect to man, terminates in the grand end of his moral 
government, even man’s perfection in character and consequent 
perfection in happiness. For this end, he gave his lawin Eden on 
man’s creation; for this end, he promised a Savior on man’s apos- 
tacy ; for this end, he promulged his law on Sinai to a chosen 
nation, and by a series of dispensations in judgment and in 
mercy, signalized them as his people and himself as their 
God ; for this end, to shadow forth his great designs in futu- 
rity, he instituted a system of rites and ceremonies the most 
impressive and sublime; for this end, Israel’s altars smoked 
for ages with myriads of animal victims; for this end, the 
harp of prophecy was strung, and sounded its sweetest notes; 
for this end, in the fulness of time the promised messiah came 
into the world, as its deliverer from sin and King of holiness ; 
for this end, he commissioned his servants to bear the tidings 
of the great salvation to every creature; for this end, the 
Holy Ghost, the sanctifier, goes with them; for this end, the 
counsels of God, formed in eternity, are executed in time, in 
the revolutions of kingdoms, and the falling of sparrows; for 
this end, the earth shall one day receive her king, and confess 
in obedient homage, that he is Lord; for this end, our earthy 
bodies shall return to dust, and be fashioned again like unto 
Christ’s glorious body; for this end, time shall be no longer ; 
for this end, a judgment is to come; for this end, hell with 
its darkness and chains and wailings, and heaven with its 
songs and thrones and glories are prepared; for this end, 
God reigns over all and will reign forevermore, the blessed 
and only potentate ; even for this end,—to rear, perpetuate, 
and bless a kingdom of subjects obedient to his will in holy 
action. All is a system of manifestation and influence,—a 
system of manifestation to reveal the glory of God, and a sys- 
tem of influence to secure the moral transformation of man, 
in voluntary allegiance to his and heaven’s sovereign. Is 
such the system, then, which God has adopted; is such its 
ultimate and exclusive end in respect to man; do all its 
known tendencies, and bearings, and influences, terminate in 
this one end, and would it, if uncounteracted by human per- 
verseness, infallibly accomplish this end; is there from the 
beginning of the book of God’s revelation, and the book of 
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his providence, not a sentence nor a word concerning any 
other ultimate end in respect to man, of this stupendous 
moral machinery? Where then is the warrant for the opin- 
ion, that before there can be the least possible fitness in 
Ged’s moral government to secure its end, viz. right moral 
action in men, He must literally re-create them, and qualify 
them to perform right action by changing the substantial 
properties oftheir very being? We are guilty of no injustice 
in thus assuming, that if the change in regeneration does not 
consist in action, it must consist in a change of the substan- 
tial properties of the soul. For there can be only two things 
in the human mind; on the one hand, its actions, and on the 
other, its substance and essential properties, out of which 
those actions spring. If, then, the change in regeneration 
does not consist in action, it must, with intuitive certainty, 
consist in a change of the substance, or of the essential pro- 
perties of the soul,—or in other words it must be a physical 
effect. But can this be? Can it be, that before it is possible 
for God himself to secure right moral action in these crea- 
tures of his power, he must make them over again, mending 
his original work of creation, and by new physical powers 
constitute them moral and accountable subjects of his govern- 
ment? Was it a task too hard for Omnipotence to make 
them at first complete moral agents, capable alike of holy 
and of sinful action; and must we, after all the evidence of 
his own declarations and doings to the contrary, believe that 
the Moral Governor of the universe, exercises his dominion 
in this world, over beings as incapable of right moral action 
as the stones of the street? For ourselves, we cannot admit 
this and yet confide in the sincerity and revere the majesty 
of Him that sitteth on the throne. 

And what have we in the form of argument to set against 
evidence so unequivocal and satisfactory, from the word and 
providence of God? Philosoplhy—philosophy about cause 
and effect—a philosophy, as we shall attempt to show, alto- 
gether false, and contradictory to every dictate of the compe- 
tent, unperverted reason of man, and of the testimony of God. 

Those, then, whose opinions we now controvert, must main- 
tain that the scriptures teach the necessity of a change in the 
physical properties of the human soul, in order to secure holy 
action inman. We ask, then, how it happens, that they come 
to think so; how it is, that they can so interpret the language 
of the sacred volume } ; In our view, it is owing to their phi- 
losophy. They first suppose certain things to ‘be true in the 
nature of things which are not true,—to be a part of the reali- 
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ty of things which are not a part, and then consider the scrip- 
tures as teaching, either directly or indirectly, the truth of their 
philosophical assumptions. This we shall attempt to prove. 

As the basis of their scriptural doctrine, then, we say, 
they assume as a fundamental and infallible principle, that 
every event must have a cause. ‘The truth of this principle, 
as applied to physical phenomena, is unquestionable. Nor do 
we deny it, even as applied to voluntary action, provided the 
word cause is used to denote what Edwards uses it to denote, in 
his Essay on the Will, viz. the reason or occasion, why a thing is 
as it is, rather than otherwise. But such is not the sense in which 
the word cause is used by those whose opinion we now contro- 
vert. ‘They insist that the word can have but one meaning, that 
the cause of voluntary action is an efficient cause ;—i. e. they 
maintain that the reason why a man performs sinful action 
rather than holy action, and vice versa, is a cause which, ir 
its very nature, precludes all power in man to act or will oth- 
erwise than he does ; a cause which is connected with its ef- 
fect by the same kind of necessity, which connects causes and 
effects in the physical or material world. Hence this form 
of their doctrine, that man must possess a sinful nature as a 
part of the very substance of the soul, to be the cause of sin- 
ful action; and also a holy nature as a part of the very sub- 
stance of the soul, to be the cause of holy action.* 

Now we maintain, that the above principle is a mere phi- 
losophical assumption ; a decision concerning what is true in 
the nature of things, which is made solely on the authority of 
reason. And we further say, that it is simply and solely on 
the infallibility of this philosophical assumption, that the 
bible is made to teach the necessity of a change in man’s 
physical being, as the cause of holy action. For let it once 
be supposed, that the assumed principle is known to be false, 
as we know it to be false, that two and two are five, and who 
could suppose it to be taught by the language of inspiration ? 
Plainly, the necessity of a physical change in man as the ne- 
eessary cause of holy action, is first assumed as a possible 
truth, or the book of God could not be supposed to teach it. 
We do not here deny the propriety of using our reason or phi- 
losophy in judging of possible truth; but we ask whether 
this particular decision of reason is a decision of right reason ; 
—whether this philosophy is a true, or a false philosophy. 
Who then can prove, that the reason why there is sinful ac- 
tion rather than holy action is an efficient cause ;—that the 
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omnipotent God cannot create beings with powers, which 
qualify them as truly to perform right action as wrong, or to 
exercise holy as to exercise sinful affection, and this without 
giving them either a sinful or a holy nature prior to moral 
action? And if this be possible to zn omnipotent Creator, 
how can it be proved that man is not in fact such a being ?>— 
Did not the first parents of our race perform sinful action, 
without having a previous sinful nature given them? And if 
beings previously holy can perform sinful acts without a pre- 
vious sinful nature; why may not beings previously sinful 
perform holy acts, without a previous holy nature? Can the 
contrary be proved by human consciousness? But every hu- 
man being knows, and is authorized to rely on this knowledge, 
(if he can rely on any,) as infallible, that his volitions and 
preferences are not effects produced by efficient causes, and 
in the same manner in which the sensation of burning is pro- 
duced by fire, hunger by the want of food, or the falling of 
bodies by gravitation. Every human being knows that he 
has power to will otherwise than he does, as well as he knows, 
that he has power to will atall. But further. The scrip- 
tures most unequivocally teach that sinful men possess every 
constitutional power and property requisite to the exercise of 
perfect love toGod. The law of God itself limits man’s duty 
by his powers to perform it. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength.” Has man then, no heart, 
no soul, no mind, no strength, qualifying him to love God? 
God saith, he has. Whatthen more unauthorized than to as- 
sert that God cannot create beings capable of holy action, 
unless he gives them a holy nature? and what becomes of 
the philosophical assumption, on which the supposed scrip- 
tural doctrine is made to rest, viz. that the very nature of man 
—the substantial properties of his very being, must be chan- 
ged in regeneration, to qualify him to love God? Plainly, 
this philosophy is a false philosophy, and the doctrine found- 
ed upon it is not to be found in the bible, unless the sacred 
book contains palpable contradictions. 

There is yet another objection, which is esteemed by many 
still more formidable. It is said, that the view of the change 
in regeneration now maintained, compared with that which 
supposes it to consist in a literal creation of some new substan- 
tial property of the soul itself, greatly detracts from the dis- 
play of divine power in its production. This objection, though 
we often hear it, we always hear with surprise. For, in the 
first place, how is the power of God displayed by changing 
any substantial property of the soul, more than in its original 
creation? If God creates men moral agents in respect to all 
their constitutional propensities, and thus qualifies them to 
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perform right moral action, then we have, in their original 
creation, the very display of divine power contended for. Not 
indeed a display of his power in creating at first a sinful nature 
in man, and afterwards a holy nature by way of emendation in 
his original work ; but we have a display of his power in crea- 
ting man a complete moral agent, and as truly capable of per- 
forming right, as wrong moral action. Besides, how is the 
power of God displayed at all, by the supposed physical 
change? The mind of man itself can be conscious of no such 
change, but simply and solely of its effects in holy affections 
oracts. But if man be a complete moral agent in respect to 
every power and property requisite to the exercise of right af- 
fections, then no constitutional change can be necessary to 
such affections. Their existence of course can be no proof 
of the reality of such a change. And how is the power of 
God displayed by a supposed change, of whose reality there 
is no proof? The change itself, then, viewed abstractly from 
its effects, can furnish no display of the interposing power of 
God. Nor can it do this, through the medium of these effects, 
except it be first assumed that right affections cannot exist 
without such a change ; i. e. except on the philosophical as- 
sumption that man ts not a free, moral agent. But is such 
an assumption necessary that we may honor God in the work 
of regeneration ? Must we deny man’s moral and accountable 
agency, in order to see and admire the power of God in man’s 
moral transformation? Is God honored by the denial of this 
fundamental fact; a fact which lies at the basis of his moral 
government, of all moral obligation and moral character in 
man, of all the grace of God in man’s redemption, and of all 
those high relations between man and his Maker, which are 
associated with the grandeurs of eternity? It is true, God is 
glorified by the displays of his power in all physical pheno- 
mena; and not least in the wonderful structure of a human 
soul with all the faculties of moral agency. Must he then 
literally re-create this structure and these faculties, that we 
may duly admire his power to create beings capable of right 
moral action? Far otherwise. In this respect, God creates 
men in his own image. His work is perfect, and displays his 
glory as their Creator. Now, pre-eminently as a Moral 
Governor, God would show himself to moral beings, and to 
secure their admiring homage, cause all the glories of this 
relation to pass before them. In the execution of this de- 
sign, he will not eclipse these glories, nor make any display 
of his power that shall subvert his moral administration, or 
man’s responsibilities. 

If, then, man be a complete moral agent, the power of God 
in his regeneration is not displayed by the production of any 
physical change in the human soul. Nor can this display of 
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divine power depend at all, strictly or properly speaking, on 
the nature of the change. For it is a change which man him- 
self, as a moral agent, is qualified, required, and bound to ac- 
complish. That we may recognize the power of God, then, in 
this transformation, we must rely on his own testimony re- 
specting the facts in the case, together with the coincidence 
of these facts and this testimony. We have then the testimony 
of God to the fact, not that man cannot change his own heart, 
but to the fact that although he can, he never will change it ; 
to the appalling fact of a voluntary perverseness of heart, which 
will forever render vain and ineffectual all truth and motives, 
and which alike deserves perdition, and sccures continuanee 
in rebellion against the Most High; to the fact, that this giant 
rebel never was and never will be reclaimed to God, but by 
the power of God. With this testimony of the divine word, 
facts, as estimated by every intelligent and candid observer, 
are in entire coincidence. Shall we not, then, recognize the 
power of God in the moral transformation of sinful men, unless 
we suppose him to change the very structure of the soul itself, 
and thus to mend his original work of creation? Could such a 
work of divine power be compared with that, which by chang- 
ing the moral affections, changes the moral character of such 
a rebel against God, as man is? When light, and truth, and 
motives, the glories of God, the joys of heaven, the terrors of 
hell,—all that can attract and all that can awe in eternity, have 
been presented to his heart in vain ; and when we have the tes- 
timony of God, that without his interposition all will be in vain, 
is it then no exhibition of the power of God, to awaken in such 
a heart, the pure affections and holy purpose, that constitute 
the character of angels and bind them to His throne forever ? 
Were we to witness a similar transformation in that leader of 
apostacy from God, who raised the standard of revolt in heaven 
itself,—could we see his unquenched hate and malice, chang- 
ed into a seraph’s love, could we see the exalted powers of 
that fell spirit consecrated by such love to his Maker’s service, 
and look on his moral character thus beaming in its primeval 
glories, should we confess no power of God in the transforma- 
tion? Can we then witness a similar change in the fit associ- 
ates of that spirit,—a change involving in its nature the moral 
purity and moral dignity, which shall liken them to God, and 
place them on the thrones of his upper sanctuary; and then 
stop to admire changes in any mere physical phenomena? 
Surely, if there be any display of the power of God by which 
He is glorified, it is that by which He restores through His 
Spirit, his moral image to moral beings in the degradation and 
guilt of an otherwise hopeless rebellion. This is that new 
€reation, compared with which all other works of God ‘will 
neither be remembered, nor come into mind.’ 
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Art. VII.—Review on THE Economy or METHODISM- 


Thoughts on some parts of the Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
with a Statement of some Transactions and Usages in said Church. By 
Joun W. Barser. New-Haven. 1829. 8vo. pp. 24. 


Tuis pamphlet is the production of a man who has been for 
several years a Methodist, and for some time an officer in the Me- 
thodist church ; who now leaves that church witha character'for 
sincere piety above reproach or suspicion; and who explicitly 
states to the public his objections to that ecclesiastical system, 
challenging a denial of the facts on which his objections are 
grounded. Nosuch denial has been made; the material facts, 
certainly, cannot be denied. It admits of no controversy that 
in the denomination styling itself the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, all ecclesiastical power is in the hands of the clergy, 
and is guarantied to those hands by every defence and provi- 
sion which the nature of our free civil institutions can be made 
toallow. It is unquestionable that the laity of that denomi- 
nation have no voice whatever in the management of their re- 
ligious affairs, but are as entirely under the ecclesiastical su- 
premacy of their clergy, as the subjects of papacy itself. 

The author of the pamphlet before us says nothing respect- 
ing the doctrines of the church with which he has been con- 
nected ; we know not that he has felt any dissatisfaction witli 
those doctrines, to thisday. He only declares his dissent from 
the discipline of Methodism, his dislike and his fears of the 
spiritual aristocracy under which he has been living. We 
hope that what he has written may be widely circulated. To 
hope that it may be generally read among Methodists, would be 
hoping against hope. If it operates in some degree to difluse 
among other dénominations some distinct knowledge of that 
system, it will answer a most valuable end. 

We have long thought that the public mind has not been 
sufficiently informed, as to the structure and spirit of the ec- 
clesiastical system, which the followers of Wesley are laboring, 
with wonderful energy and incredible zeal, to establish through- 
out this country. Of that system we propose to speak on the 
present occasion. The doctrines of Wesleyanism, we regard 
as miserably defective and erroneous; and we may embrace 
some future opportunity ofshowing from the proper authorities 
what these doctrines are, and how widely they vary from the 
simplicity of divine truth; but in the remarks which we now 
propose to make, that subject of discussion must be entirely 
passed over. Nor can we here so much as begin to speak of 
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the misrepresentations and the many cunningly devised arti- 
fices, by which the doctrines and discipline of Methodism are 
so assiduously propagated. Our limits in this number will 
permitus only to describe, in asummary way, the ecclesiastical 
economy of Methodism. We shall first present the leading 
facts on the subject, as we find them in the “Book of Disci- 
pline” and elsewhere ; and afterwards, in view of those facts, 
shall venture a few plain remarks, the correctness of which, we 
trust, will be apparent to the candid reader. 

Methodism, as all our readers well know, originated under 
the ministry of John Wesley ; and under his oversight and di- 
rection the structure was reared tothe top-stone. He began, 
probably, with the simple intention of forming, within the es- 
tablished church of England, a society which, instead of pro- 
ducing a secession, should be to the entire body a living prin- 
ciple of energy and reformation. While studying in the uni- 
versity at Oxford, the Wesleys and some kindred spirits, among 
whom was Whitefield, were united in a society for religious 
improvement; and even at that early period received, in op- 
probrium, the title which Wesley afterwards adopted as the 
designation of his sect. But so far was the founder of Me- 
thodism, at that time, from anticipating the work to which he 
was destined, that he left his scholastic retirement, with his 
brother Charles, and with another of his spiritual associates, 
to embark in the enterprise of preaching the gospel in the new 
colony of Georgia. When he abandoned this undertaking 
and returned to England, it does not appear that he had even 
any presentiment of what was to be thenceforward the tenor 
of his life. The preaching of Whitefield had begun to awaken, 
in London and elsewhere, a spirit of religious inquiry, while 
the Wesleys were in Georgia. They returned and entered 
into his labors, just as he had left England on his first voyage 
to America. John Wesley, whose variety of talents and at- 
tainments gave him the superiority among his associates, was 
characterized by a strong natural aptitude, and a correspond- 
ing passion, for management. Whenhe saw an opportunity for 
the exercise of power, he could not well help securing it; and 
to aman of such talents, and such a temper, opportunities will 
never be wanting. It is to this trait in the character of John 
Wesley that the existence of Methodism as a distinct sect, and 
all the peculiarities of its organization, are to be ascribed. A 
few of his disciples and inquirers in London came to him for 
advice and instruction; he formed them into a society, of 
which he was the head and lawgiver, and to which others were 
added as they offered themselves Next at Bristol, aud after- 
wards in other places, he adopted the same arrangement. 
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All these societies had the same rules, the same religious meet- 
ings; and all acknowledged him as their leader. As some of 
the societies increased in numbers, houses of worship became 
necessary for their accommodation. Of these houses, Wesley 
was the sole proprietor; they were erected for him and his 
“helpers” to preach in. The expense of building and main- 
taining “preaching houses” Jed toa system of finance. ‘The 
collection of money, for these purposes, frem all the members 
of the society, led to the formation of “classes.” Class-lead- 
ers were at first only the responsible collectors of a weekly 
penny contribution ; and were afterwards invested with a cer- 
tain spiritual oversight of those whose weekly gifts they were 
appointed to receive. Thus the legislation of Methodism grew 
up by use; one part was added after another, as experience 
required or occasion suggested, till the system, long before 
the death of its founder, was complete. 

We can give Wesley, then, entire credit for sincerity, 
whenever he speaks of the power with which he was invested, 
as having been thrown upon him, and as being a sort of bur- 
den which he would gladly lay aside if he could. No doubt, 
he fully believed what he said, when he declared, “ The pow- 
er I have, I never sought; it was the undesired, unexpected 
result of the work God was pleased to work by me. I have a 
thousand times sought to devolve it on others, but as yet I can- 
not; I therefore suffer it, till I can find any to ease me of my 
burden.” The man who loves power, and who has the capa- 
city of gaining and wielding it, will always easily persuade 
himself that circumstances force into his reluctant hands, the 
power which in fact he covets and strives to acquire. 

The father of Methodism was conscious of his absolute 
power ; and at the same time was so conscious of the security 
of the tenure by which he held it, that he not only made no at- 
tempt to conceal his supremacy, but never scrupled to de- 
clare and maintain the full extent of his authority. While he 
threw off the shackles of the English hierarchy, he never pre- 
tended a love of liberty, he was a hearty despiser of demo- 
cracy in every form, and more especially of democracy in 
things ecclesiastical. At one of the conferences, after the 
Methodists had become a numerous sect, he took occasion to 
define and assert his absolute supremacy. A question was 
proposed,—in thejconferencesall business, we believe, is trans- 
acted by question and answer,—respecting the nature of the 
power which he exercised over the Methodists. He replied 
by giving a summary history of the system, showing how it 
had originated with him; how he had gone on with it fromstep to 
step, impelled not by a plan and purpose of his own, but by 
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the pressure of circumstances ; and how the supreme and un- 
limited authority over the whole community had always been 
in his hands alone. A few individuals had asked him to ad- 
vise them and pray with them. The desire was on their part, 
not on his; his desire was to live and die in retirement; but 
he did not see that he could refuse them his help, and be 
guiltless before God. “Here,” said he, “ commenced my 
power; namely, a power to appoint when, where, and how 
they should meet; and to remove those whose life showed 
that they had no desire to flee from the wrath to come. This 
power remained the same, whether the people meeting to- 
gether were twelve, twelve hundred, or twelve thousand.” 
By and by, money was needed to pay for the lease of the 
building which they occupied, and for putting it in repair ; 
and some of those who had thus put themselves under his 
ministry offered to subscribe quarterly for these purposes. 
The funds raised in this way were not for compensation to 
him, but for the expenses of the society under his direction ; 
therefore he suffered them to subscribe. ‘“ Then I asked, 
Who will take the trouble of receiving this money, and pay- 
ing it where it is needful? One said, I will do it, and keep 
the account fur you: so here was the first steward. After- 
wards I desired one or two more to help me as stewards; and 
in process of time, a greater number. Let it be remarked, it 
was I myself, not the people, who chose the stewards, and 
appointed to each the distinct work, wherein he was to help 
me as long as I chose.” So in regard to the preachers in his 
connection ; they were his helpers, the earliest of them had 
offered to serve him as sons, and to act under his direction. 
‘‘ Observe,” continues he, asserting his own supremacy, 
“these likewise desired me, not | them. And here commen- 
ced my power to appoint each of these when, where, and 
how to labor; that is, while he chose to continue with me; 
for each had a power to go away when he pleased, as I had 
also to go away from them, or any of them, if I saw sufficient 
cause.” ‘The increase of memers made no difference. “I 
had just the same power still to appoint when, and where, 
and how each should help me; and to tell any, if I saw cause, 
‘I do not desire your help any longer.’ On these terms, and 
no other, we joined at first; on these, we continue joined. 
They do me no favor in being directed by me. It is true my 
reward is with the Lord ; but at present I have nothing from 
it, but trouble, and care, and often a burden I scarce know 
how to bear.” 

He went on to assert that the conference was no check on his 
power, no partner of his authority. At first, when his helpers 
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were few, he had invited them to meet with him. Afterwards 
when their number had become too great for all to come to- 
gether m this way, then for several years he invited such as 
he chose to meet and confer with him; till at length he gave 
a ‘ general permission” that all might come who desired it. 
‘“ Observe,” said he, ‘IT myself sent for these of my own free 
choice ; and I sent for them to advise, notto governme. Nei- 
ther did [ at any of those times divest myself of any part of 
that power which the providence of God had cast upon me, 
without any design or choice of mine.” *‘‘And as it was 
merely in obedience to the providence of God, and for the 
good of the people, that I first accepted this power, which I 
never sought, nay, a hundred times labored to throw off; so 
it ison the same considerations, not for profit, honor, or pleas- 
ure, that L use it at this day.”* 

Such language sounds very much like despotism. In an 
other protestant sect, such a claim of power would have awa- 
kened instant alarm; and even if such power had existed, the 
naked assertion of that power, in such a style as this, would 
have ensured its subversion. But Wesley knew not only 
what he was saying, but also to whom he was speaking. He 
knew that—to borrow an expression from the language of 
oriental despotism—he was ‘the breath in the nostrils’ of 
every one of his helpers. He knew that he held his power 
over them not by prescription only, but by the stronger title 
of an intellectual superiority which they could not resist. 
He knew too that the property of every Methodist ‘ preaching 
house’ in England and [Ireland was vested in him, and that a 
word from him was sufficient to debar any or all his helpers 
from ever entering into one of them again. They knew all 
this as well as he did, and he meant that they should not for- 
get it. And the character of despotic power on the one 
hand, and of unquestioning subordination and obedience on 
the other, which he stamped on all the institutions of his sect, 
remains to this hour uneffaced and unimpiired. 

in Great Britain, during Wesley’s lifetime, the structure of 
Methodism was an absolute spiritual monarchy. In this 
country, at the present time, it is an unlimited spiritual aristo- 
cracy. All the power which Wesley claimed as his own, is 
now in the hands of the itinerating ministry. Nota fragment 
of it pertains to the people. 

The Methodist church calls itself “ Episcopal.” It ac- 
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knowledges the “ three orders” of the church of England, and 
three degrees of ordination ; and, at the same time it has as 
many additional grades and distinctions, as can be easily 
reckoned up. Their clergy consist of bishops, presiding 
elders, elders, deacons, and an unordained order of licensed 
preachers. Besides these distinctions, there is another and 
very important classification of their ministry into itinerant 
and local. The “traveling connection” consists of those 
who give themselves wholly to the work, yielding their time 
and strength to the disposal of the bishops and conferences. 
The “ local connection” consists of those who being either or- 
dained as ministers, or licensed as preachers, perform these 
offices only as opportunity offers, without giving themselves 
up to travel at the discretion of the ecclesiastical authorities. 
The former might be called the regular, the latter, the secular 
clergy of Methodism. The former are a standing army, 
thoroughly drilled, always on duty; the latter are a sort of 
militia, acting only occasionally. 

The great ecclesiastical authority to which all Methodists 
own allegiance, is the “General Conference.” ‘This assem- 
bly meets once in four years ; and consists of delegates from 
the annual conferences, in the ratio of one delegate for every 
seven itinerant preachers. In this assembly all the bishops 
are elected, and to it they are accountable for their con- 
duct. It has “full power to make rules and regulations” for 
the Methodist church, under certain limitations which are as 
follows. They may not alter the articles of religion; they 
may not diminish, or materially increase the ratio of delega- 
tion; they may not change the episcopal constitution of the 
church; they may not alter “ those general rules,” originally 
formed by Wesley, which are to Methodists the standard of 
practice, and by which membership in their societies is re- 
gulated; they may not do away certain privileges of ministers 
and members in regard to trial when accused ; and they are 
forbidden to appropriate certain funds (which we shall notice 
presently) except “for the benefit of the traveling, supernu- 
merary, superannuated and worn out preachers, their wives, 
widows and children.” Legislation in regard to these particu- 
lars, can be effected only by the joint recommendation of all 
the annual conferences, and by a vote of two thirds of the 
general conference. 

The annual conferences are seventeen in number, dividing 
the whole territory of the United States. These assemblies 
consist of all the traveling preachers in full connection, and no 
others. Without the election of an annual conference, no man 
can be ordained either deacon or elder. These bodies, when 
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preachers offer themselves for admission, receive them first on 
trial, and afterwards if they choose, into full connection and 
membership. In other words, each annual conference is a 
corporation which perpetuates itself by the election of its own 
members, and into which there can be no admission in any 
other way. ‘This body has also the exclusive right of sitting in 
judgment on the character and conduct of its members. No 
itinerant preacher can be permanently censured or silenced, 
except by the conference to which he belongs ; and from their 
decision he can make no appeal except to the general con- 
ference. 

The bishops, of whom there are at present five, are elected 
by the general conference, and are ordained “ by the laying 
on of the hands of three bishops, or at least of one bishop and 
two elders.” ‘To them it belongs to ordain elders and dea- 
cons; to preside in the conferences, annual and general; to 
appoint the presiding elders, giving to each his district, and 
changing them or removing them at discretion ; to assign to 
every preacher, the circuit or station in which he shall labor, for 
a term not exceeding two years in succession ; to change, receive, 
or suspend preachers, pro tempure, in the intervals of the con- 
ferences, as necessity may require and the rules of the disci- 
pline dictate ; and finally to travel at large among the people 
and ‘ oversee the spiritual and temporal concerns of the 
church.” 

Presiding elders are assistant bishops, having each the spe- 
cial charge of a particular district; and each, within his own 
district is, as it were, the bishop’s vicegerent. 

The traveling preachers,—elders, deacons, and others, are 
first of all taught the lesson of implicit subjection to the au- 
thorities above them. When the aspirant is received on trial, 
he is told among many other things, and woe betide him if he 
forget it, “ Act in all things, not according to your own will, 
but as a son in the gospel. As such, it is your duty to em- 
ploy your time in the manner in which we direct.” ‘ Above 
all, if you labor with us in the Lord’s vineyard, it is needful 
you should do that part of the work which we advise, at those 
times and places which we judge most for his glory.” But 
whatever he loses in liberty, is made up to him in power. He 
needs no popular suffrages, to give him employment in his new 
capacity. When put in charge of a circuit or a station, he is 
independent of the people to whom he is sent, and at the same 
time invested with no little authority over all their religious 
concerns. He appoints all the class-leaders, and removes 
them at pleasure. He appoints whom he chooses to receive 
the quarterly collections in the classes. No man can be 
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made a steward but at his nomination, or an exhorter but by 
his license. He is the judge, as well as teacher, of his flock. 
An accused member is not, of course, tried by the whole body 
of his brethren. The preacher in charge selects a committee 
before whom the trial, as to facts, must proceed. If that 
committee, in which, of course, the preacher presides, finds the 
accused guilty, the appeal is not to the “society,” the whole 
body of his brethren and equals, but to what is called the 
quarterly conference, consisting of all the travelling and lo- 
cal preachers, stewards, and class-leaders of the circuit. If 
the committee before whom the accused is tried in the first in- 
stance, finds him not guilty of the charge, he is not therefore 
acquitted ; the preacher may instantly send the whole matter 
up to the quarterly conference, and from that body the ac- 
cused, if there condemned, has no appeal. Such is the au- 
thority of traveling preachers. 

The privileges and prerogatives of local preachers, are of 
an inferior character. The local preachers in each district, 
are assembled annually by the presiding elder, in what is called 
the district conference. This body has power to license as 
preachers, such persons as have been recommended by the 
quarterly conference ; to recommend whom they choose to the 
annual conferences for ordination as deacons or elders “ in 
the local connection,” or for admission on trial inthe “ travel- 
ing connection ;” and by them local preachers, when accused, 
are to be tried, as traveling preachers are tried by the annual 
conference, with the same right of appeal. 

Such are some of the most interesting particulars in the 
spiritual economy of Methodism. We may briefly review 
these particulars in another order, by tracing in thought the 
progress of a young Wesleyan through the successive stages 
of advancement, from his reception into the society, to his 
investiture with episcopal authority. He becomes a Metho- 
dist by joing a class. He attends class-meetings and love- 
feasts, quarterly meetings, and camp-meetings, and watch- 
nights ; and while others fall from grace, he perseveres, and 
his fervency attracts the notice of the minister in charge. 
‘The minister makes him a class-leader ; he is placed to watch 
over souls, to instruct and reprove ; in the quarterly confer- 
ence, and on other occasions, he comes in contact with supe- 
rior authorities. Thus his fidelity, his zeal, his devotedness 
to the doctrines and discipline of Methodism, are put to the 
test. The minister next gives him license to officiate as an 
exhorter; and he tries his talents at public speaking. By 
and by, he obtains the recommendation of the «quarterly 
conference, and presents himself, for a preacher’s license, to 
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the district conference. In time, he procures a recommenda- 
tion to the annual conference to be received on trial ii ihe 
traveling connection. Here he passes a two years’ proba- 
tion; and is then received as a preacher in full connection, a 
constituent part of the great itinerant aristocracy. 

Up to this period, he has been undergoing a preparatory 
discipline, admirably fitted to secure from him a complete 
and absolute devotion to the interests of the corps. At any 
time previous to his being received into full connection, his 
progress might have been “arrested, on the least indication of 
an insubordinate or revolutionizing spirit. Any symptom of 
a disposition discordant with the genius of Methodism, might 
have sufficed to warn the preacher who had made him a class- 
leader, not to encourage his farther promotion ; or it might 
have warned the district conference which had licensed him 
to preach, and the quarterly conference which had known all 
his manner of life, not to put him forward for the itinerating 
service. And while passing through his two years’ trial for 
admission into full connection, any untoward indication of 
character, might have stopped him there ; for from the beginning 
he was expressly warned that “one on trial may be either admit- 
ted or rejected without doing him any wrong.” By going through 
so long and so strict an apprenticeship, he is trained as well 
as tested; he gets thoroughly imbued with the esprit du 
corps; the interests of Methodism become identified with his 
own; the idea of the 420,006 members, is blended with every 
other image in his mind; and he learns to feel that it is no 
small thing to participate in the power, which sways all the 
interests of this great and united denomination. 

Even at the point of elevation to which we have now traced 
him, he cannot cease to remember that his power pertains to 
him, not as an individual, but as a unit in a mighty combina- 
tion; and that though, while he acts with that combination, 
he can do much, yet if he acts against it or without it, he can 
do nothing. He cannot but be conscious that any disposi- 
tion toward independence, any thing that looks like demo- 
cracy, any thing that excites suspicion on the part of con- 
ference, or bishop, or presiding elder, may easily make his 
situation so uncomfortable, and so hopeless of progress, that 
he will be glad to forsake it and ‘locate.’ But after so long 
a probation, it is difficult to believe that he can need the 
pressure of such motives to keep him in his place ; he has 
the genuine spirit; he is wholly a Methodist. He passes 
safely through the successive ordinations by which he is 
made deacon and elder; he sits in the conferences, annual 
and general; he wins the favor of the bishop. He rises to 
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the power of a presiding elder; he watches over a district ; 
he inspects and directs the proceedings of preachers and so- 
cieties ; he presides, perhaps, in an annual conference. In 
the end he rises higher; and though he wears no mitre, and 
no robes of greatness; and though the dignitaries of some 
other churches may smile at his lack of external splendor, 
and may despise him for the “ bend sinister” in his episcopal 
escutcheon ; he wields an actual and effective power which 

many a right reverend prelate, glorying in the uninterrupted 
succession of his official genealogy, might be strongly tempt- 
ed to envy. 

In regard to the “temporal economy” of Methodism, our 
limits will allow us to notice only a few important facts. It 
shall be our endeavor to state these facts fairly ; but we know, 
and we desire our readers not to forget, that we are liable to 
mistake ; and the more so, as we have no personal acquaint- 
ance with the system. 

The first fact to be observed, as we look at this branch of 
the subject, is that the buildings erected and occupied as 
Methodist churches, with their appendages, belong in no in- 
stance to the people of the several congregations, or to any 
part of the people; but every Methodist meeting house and 
parsonage in the United States, belongs to the general con- 
ference. Every such edifice from Lubec to New-Orleans, is 
held in trust to be occupied forever by such preachers, as the 
authority of the general conference shall send there. There 
are no pew-holders to set up any claim, for the discipline for- 
bids the sale of pews. The society in the place, has no right 
or portion in the property ; for in the “deed of settlement,” 
no such society is in any sense or degree a party to the con- 
tract ;—the meeting house is not even held in trust for that 
society to worship in, but for the use “ of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church in the United States,” and for the authorized 
ministers of that church to preach in. Such then is this part 
of the system, that a Methodist congregation, after having 
erected a house of worship at their own expense, have not 
only no voice in the election of their ministers, but no sort of 
proprietorship in the building, and no shadow of control 
over its occupancy or its destiny. 

Another particular to be noticed, is the salaries of the 
Methodist clergy. ‘The annual allowance of thé traveling 
preachers shall be one hundred dollars, and their traveling 
expenses.” ‘This is small enough to satisfy the scruples of 
the most jealous hater of clerical salaries. But it is written 
also in the book of discipline, that “the annual allowance of 
the wives of traveling preachers shall be one hundred dol- 
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lars.” And besides, “each child of a traveling preacher 
shall be allowed sixteen dollars annually to the age of seven 
years, and twenty-four dollars annually from the age of seven 
to fourteen years.” Furthermore, in another part of the dis- 
cipline it is made the duty of the people in each circuit or sta- 
tion, to provide the preacher with a house, and in part to 
furnish it. It is also made the duty of a certain committee, to 
estimate the amount necessary to pay for the fuel and table 
expenses of the preacher’s family; and the duty of the stew- 
ards, to provide the estimated amount, in money or otherwise, 
by such means as they may devise. Suppose then the case 
of a married preacher, with two children from seven to four- 
teen years of age, and three under seven years of age,—his 
annual * allowance” amounts to two hundred and ninety-six 
dollars. If such a man can be supplied, in addition to this, 
with a house, and with half his household furniture, and with 
fuel, and with what will meet his table expenses, and with his 
traveling expenses as he rides round his circuit, or journeys 
to the conference ; and if he can receive, besides, the little and 
occasional free-will offerings of his people ; and if his people 
will sometimes go round into congregations of other denomina- 
tions and beg for him; how much is his living worth in money ? 
Certainly it is worth not less than the average salary of all the 
Congregational and Presbyterian ministers in the United 
States. Certainly there are very many Congregational and 
Presbyterian preachers who would gladly exchange their 
salaries for the support of Methodist ministers. Certainly 
very few parishes would undertake to pay their pastors at the 
rate of the allowance and perquisites of the Methodist clergy. 
But the items already enumerated are not the whole. Let 
the itinerant hold on till he is superannuated, and he is still 
entitled to receive, whether rich or poor, one hundred dol- 
lars annually for himself, and if he has a wife, one hundred 
dollars annually for her. When he dies, whether early or 
late, whether independent or insolvent, he leaves to his wi- 
dow and his orphans, a right to draw the same allowance which 
he might have drawn for them had he lived. How much 
would it be worth to a Presbyterian or Congregational cler- 
gyman, if, instead of being called to trust implicitly in the 
God of the widow and the Father of the fatherless, he might 
enjoy the assurance that his wife and children in case of his 
removal, would be partakers in some such tangible provision 
against want? 

The system of ways and means, deserves a more particular 
consideration than we can bestow upon it. In every society, 
certain financial officers, called stewards, are selected by the 
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preacher in charge, and accepted by the quarterly confe- 
rence. They are the treasurers of the society, receiving all 
its moneys; keeping all the accounts, under the eye of the 
preacher; and paying the preacher his allowance, so tar as 
they can raise it. The modes in which money is raised, so 
far as we can learn them from the book of discipline, are as 
follows. 1. Every circuit and station is expected to mike 
an effort to supply the yearly allowance and provision for its 
own preachers ; and tf there is any surplus, it is the duty of 
the stewards to remit it to the annual conference. 2. Every 
preacher must ‘earnestly recommend” to every “ class or so- 
ciety in his circuit,” to raise a quarterly or annual collection, 
which is to be remitted through the stewards to the an- 
nual conference. 3. Every preacher who has charge of a 
circuit is to make a yearly collection, and, if expedient, a 
quarterly one, in “every congregation” where the people 
will probably be willing to contribute. 4. A public collec- 
tion is made at every annual and every general conference. 

A meeting is held, in every district, of one steward from 
each circuit, to take measures for -—e~ a house and ta- 
ble expenses for the presiding elder. 6. An extra collection 
is taken in each circuit and station, sometime previous to the 
sitting of the general conference, to defray the expenses of 
delegates to that body. 7. There is what is called “the 
chartered fund,” of an amount which we find no where set 
forth, the principal of which is funded under the direction 
of trustees chosen by the general conference, and the inter- 
est applied under the direction of the conference itself, for 
the use of the itinerant ministry. 8. There is also the reven- 
ue of the * book concern.” 

This book concern is managed in the city of New-York by 
an editor and general book steward, an assistant editor and 
general book steward, an editor and assistant editor of the 
Christian Advocate, all of whom are chosen from among the 
traveling preachers. The Methodist books, tracts, maga- 
zines, newspapers, and bibles, for the whole country, are print- 
ed and published under the direction of these men, aided by 
a book committee, at 14 Crosby-street, New-York. Respect- 
ing the revenue of such an establishme nt, we of course are 
not qualified to speak definitely. We find no published 
statement of its receipts and expenditures, Mr. Barber, in 
his pamphlet, says that he never has known any such state- 
ment, and complains that the public,the Methodist public, is lett 
without proper information in regard to the concern. One 
thing however is clear; the revenue of the book establish- 
ment cannot be inconsiderable. ‘The reader may easily form 
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some estimate for himself respecting the probable profits of 
supplying 420,000 church members, from one printing office, 
with all their books of devotion and of doctrine, and with all 
their religious newspapers and magazines. The “ book list” 
contains all the current Methodist ‘biographies, such as Lives 
of the Wesleys and Fletchers, Lives of Coke, Benson, Garret- 
son, Mrs. Cooper, Hester Ann Rogers, and Jesse Lee, and the 
journals of Asbury and Nelson. “It contains their standard 
doctrinal works, the works of Wesley and Fletcher and Clark, 
“ Errors of Hopkinsianism,” “ Predestination examined,” and 
the like. It contains commentaries, by Wesley, Clark, 
Coke, and Benson. It contains also Methodist Discipline, 
Methodist Harmonist, Methodist Hymns, and in short, almost 
every book for which a demand might be expected to exist 
in the denomination. To promote the sale of these books, 
every preacher of the itineracy is an authorized agent; and 
every minister in charge is bound “ to take care that every so- 
ciety be duly supplied with books.” There are no sales on 
commission, and of course no bad debts; the business is con- 
ducted “ on an entire cash principle.” Many of the books 
being published by copy-right, the prices are not brought 
down by the fear of competition. ‘This is particularly true of 
the Methodist hymn book. The price of this book is nearly 
double the price of a hymn book of the same size and the 
same quality as to mechanical execution, which is extensively 
used in social meetings among congregationalists and presby- 
terians ; and at the same time the sales must be incalculably 
greater than the sales of any other book of the kind, with the 
single exception of Watts’ Psalms. Every Methodist, rich or 
poor, must have a hymn book; and multitudes who attend on 
the worship of that denomination without adding themselves 

to the 420,000, must have hymn books also. All these books 
are published at one office from stereotype plates, and are sold 
at nearly or quite double the price at which a bookseller might 
publish them and realize a profit, besides paying for the use 
of copy-right. Every person, then, Arminian or Calvinist, 

rich or poor, every apprentice boy, every servant girl, who is 
induced to buy a Methodist hymn book, pays a tax of probably 
not less than thirty seven and a half cents, to swell the net 

revenue of the book concern. Let the reader add now, to 
the profits arising from the sale of books, the income from three 
monthly periodicals circulating by thousands and some of them 
by tens of thousands; periodicals, for the sale of which every 
preacher in the connection is an authorized, and interested, 

and safe, responsible agent. And to all this, let him add the 
profits ofa newspaper, of which 25,000 copies are distributed 
66 
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weekly, and which, considering the wonderful advantages of 
the concern as to agencies and collections, probably suffers 
less from delinquent subscribers than any other paper in 
the country; and he may conjecture something as to the 
revenue of the book concern be longing to the general con- 
ference of the Methodist church. 

The limits within which we are confined, warn us to bring 
this discussion to aclose. Yet we must be perinitted to offer 
some two or three brief observations on the ecclesiastical sys- 
tem which we have been describing. 

The first, and to our minds most obvious, general remark, 
in regard to this system, respects its total want of scriptural 
authority. The whole economy in all its distinctive charac- 
teristics is obviously, and so far as we know, confessedly of 
human contrivance. ‘There is no other denomination which 
does not pretend to derive its leading principles and peculiari- 
ties of discipline from the usage of the primitive and apostolic 
churches. Congregationslsts believe that their order is, in 
its essentials, the same which Paul adopted when he ordained 
elders in every city. Presbyterians insist that not only their 
principles of ministerial par ty and union, but their lay elder- 
ships and their church sessions, are from the days of the 
apostles. The Episcopalian, “though vanquished oft, can 
argue still” that the scriptures, and still more the traditions of 
he elders, recognize “the three orders” as essential to the con- 
stitution of the church. But Methodists, if we rightly under- 
stand them, claim for their entire rai of ecclesiastical 
order no antiquity higher than the year 1739, and no authori- 
ty more venerable than the authority of ee Wesley. Very 
few, if any, protestants, no intelligent Methodists, we are sure, 
will venture to deny that in the primitive churches, there was 
at least something of the democratic principle ; that the people 
had some voice in the election of church officers, and some 
influence, direct or indirect, in the management of church af- 
fairs. In this country every other protestant denomination al- 
lows to its laity some degree of control, direct or indirect; 
but the Methodist economy, in direct contradiction of the con- 
fessed constitution of the primitive churches, makes the cler- 
gy every thing as to power, and the people nothing. There 
is no shadow of a claim, that the scriptures have established 
such a constitution; the only argument for it is, that Mr. 
Wesley prescribed it, that time has sanctioned it, and that ex- 
pediency demands it. Let evenachild read the history of the 
institution of the deacon’s office in the sixth chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles, and then read Mr. Wesley’s account of 
the original appointment of Methodist stewards ; and he will 
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be struck with the contrast. Or let him read a description of 
the Methodist itineracy, and compare it with the apostolic 
practice of ordaining “ elders in every city.” who should feed 
the church of God, or with the inscription of one of Paul’s 
epistles, ‘ To the church in such a place with the bishops and 
deacons,’ as if those bishops and deacons were stated efficers 
of that local church; and he will not fail to perceive a s;milar 
incongruity. 

There is another illustration of this point. The Methodist 
church is episcopal, essentially so. It lias three orders of 
clergy, three degrees of ordination, and the same distinction 
and division of functions, among bishops, elders, and deacons, 
which exists in the church of England. Yet the entire 
structure of this mighty episcopacy rests on the acknowledg- 
ment and belief, that, according to the bible and the usages of 
the primitive churches, the office of a bishop and the othce of 
an elder is one and the same thing. It was on the ground of 
this identity, of which he had become seasonably convinced 
by reading Lord King’s Inquiry, that Wesley assumed the 
power of ordaining. This power which he a’sumed as a pres- 
byterian, on the principle of ministerial parity, he exercised 
in the first instance on Dr. Coke, who, according to the prin- 
ciple on which the transaction proceeded, was already as mucli 
of a bishop as any body, re-ordaining him to the office of a 
prelatical bishop. Dr. Coke ordained Asbury as joint bishop 
with himself; and there was the commencement of the Metho- 
dist apostolical succession. The Wesleyan episcopacy, then, 
is an undisguised usurpation of peculiar authority ; a usur- 
pation confessedly without warrant from ser:pture, and we 
may add, in contempt of its testimony. 

Our next remark is, that we find in this ecclesiastical sys- 
tem an alarming acc eneintion of power. We have learned, 
what any man may soon learn in this world, to be afraid of 
any power which does not emanate directly from the people, 
and return often into the hands of the pe ople again. Whether 
that power is wielded by a caucus or a junio, by a conclave 
or a conference, we are afraid of it; 2nd as sworn republi- 
cans in church and state, we are jealous of what it may come 
to. We are afraid of any power, whether in church or state, 
when the man, or combination of men, that wiel-‘s it, ceases to 
fee! the pressure of an immediate responsibility to the people. 
And the greater that power is. the more it 1+ compacted and 
systematized, the greater is our alarm. Nor will it allay our fcars 
to tell us that the men invested with such ae r ore good men ; 
for there is no tyranny more to be dreaded, that of men 
who verily believe that, in holding and exercisii:g their power, 
they are doing God service. 
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Let us now look at the power which we find actually ac- 
cumulated in the hands of the Methodist itinerant clergy. 
In the first place, the clergy of that denomination possess a 
peculiar influence over the minds of their people; an influ- 
ence which they do not possess merely by virtue of their 
intelligence and acknowledved exemplariness ; an influence 
aside from that which pertains to sacredness of office and 
the right of teaching from the pulpit; an influence resulting 
from the peculiar organization of that church. The Wesley- 
an system of inspection and drilling gives to the preacher, a 
sort of influence over the people of his ¢ harge, which no other 
protestant can possibly attain. The constitution of classes, 
not only secures a minute weekly inspection of every mem- 
ber and a weekly report to the minister, but gives the minis- 
ter powerful advantages for controlling every member through 
the agency of class leaders whom he appoints, who are re- 
sponsible only to him, and whom he changes at pleasure. By 
this system the laity of that church are trained into an implicit- 
ness of deference to ecclesiastical authority, which finds no 
parallel in any other protestant denomination within our 
knowledge. By this system, in its connection with other 
parts of ‘the economy, the clergy are enabled to prescribe 
what the people shall read and what they shall not read, to 
secure the circulation of their own books and papers, and to 
shut out others, hardly less effectually than if they exercised a 
censorship over the press. 

In the next place, those who wield this power, are absolute- 
ly without responsibility, except to each other. Where the 
people hold in their hands the power of electing their own 
pastors, and still more where the house of worship which they 
build is their own; there the clergy are in such a measure 
responsible to the people, that, w hatever may be theoretically 
the constitution of the church, a strong-handed clerical do- 
mination is impossible ; the Argus-eyed spirit of democracy 
will watch against usurpation. But Methodism admits of no 
such checks or safe-guards ; checks it has, indeed, but they 
are checks upon the people ; ; safeguards, but they are the de- 
fences of power, not the protectors of liberty. Southey says of 
Wesley, “« No man was ever more alive to the evils of congre- 
gational tyranny.” Against that tyranny, his followers are 
surely entrenched. 

Again, this power is in the hands of a body of men, like a 
popish mendicant order. thoroughly united in spirit, drilled in- 
to perfect subordination, and to a great extent divested of 
all local attachments. ‘The see of Rome found that the se- 
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cular clergy were hardly the proper instruments of its ambi- 
tion; and that t! hey were too much under the influence of lo- 
cal attachments, and had too much sympathy with the people 
among wuom they dwelt, to answer fully all the purposes of 
the papal power. Therefore the regular clergy. the mendicant 
orders, were instituted, with the intention of forming a body 
of men who should have no interests, no sympathies, no at- 
tachments of home or country, to interfere with their absolute 
devotedness to the interests of the Catholic church. The iti- 
nerant Methodist clergy differ from one of those mendicant 
orders in three particulars, and in little else :—they are pro- 
testants ; they are a republic governing each other, instead of 
being absolutely at the disposal of a superior accountable to the 
pope ; and they are not bound to celibacy and individual pover- 
ty. But in every other important respect the parallel is com- 
plete. And whether the Wesleyan order has not, even in these 
points of difference, some compensating advantages, is a ques- 
tion which we will not presume to decide. Whether by allow- 

ing its members to marry,and then pledging the common treasu- 
ry to support the families of the deceased, it does not gain as 
much as it loses, at least admits of doubt. Whether by admit- 
ting every member to some participation in the power which it 
wields, it does not gain more in security than it loses in energy, 
is, indeed, a most serious question. Certainly that the body in- 
stituted by Wesley is wonderfully consolidated and systematiz- 
ed, is a plain matter of fact. How slowly and satisfactorily ev- 
ery member of this body is tested before his admission, how 
carefully he is trained for implicit obedience and co-operation ; 
how thoroughly he is imbued with the spirit of the corps ; how 
absolute is his dependence on the constituted authorities of the 
body to which he belongs ; how his natural love of power is at 
once gratified by indulgence and tempted by hope; we have 
alres dy shown. There is nothing like it in the protestant 
world. 

To these considerations it must be added, that the Metho- 
dist itinerant clergy hold in their hands a vast and unknown 
amount of wealth, for which no authority under heaven can 
bring them to account. Money is power, not less effective, 
not less resistless, not less liable to perversion and abuse, not 
less terrible when perverted, than the power of civil authori- 
ty. Not to speak of the thousands of Methodist churches 
and parsonages, all of which belong to the clergy and not to 
the people ; we ask, who knows—who can estimate—the re- 
venues of the general conference? Who doubts that they are 
vast? Who that remembers in what hands these revenues are 
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placed, does not feel that in those hands there is an accumu- 
lation of power which ought not to be vested with any irre- 
sponsible body of men, and, least of all, with an ecclesiastical! 
aristocracy. 





Arr. VIII.—Review or Memoirs, anp Sevect Remains, or 
Cuarves Ponp. 


Memoirs, and Select Remains, of Charles Pond ; late member of the Sopl.o 
more Class in Yale College. Compiled by a classmate. New-Haven. 
H. Howe. 1829. 


Tuis little volume has brought upon us a gush of delight- 
ful recollections. In youth we all long to be old; as age 
advances, we delight to live over our early scenes, and join 
in the sports of childhood, as if, by doing so, we could roll 
back the envious tide of years. ‘These memoirs produced upon 
us, fora while at least, such an effect. We gave ourselves up to 
the illusion, and again felt a mother’s warm breath upon our 
cheek, and heard her deep-toned benediction ;—again 
dreamed of the world, its friendships and joys,—as youths 
dream; again seemed to stand, as at our entrance upon 
life, with the boundless Prospect before us, “like a dis- 
tant landscape sun-gilt,” and again to hear the voice 
so thrilling once, which said “go and possess the land.’ 
Many weary moments have passed, since those visions fa- 
ded first, and fairy images were changed into things to be 
felt, and handled, and ‘acted upon. We think ourselves a 
little wiser for our experience, and if those who are coming 
alter will accept its results, they are welcome to them. We 
shall make the Memoirs of Pond a kind of text book to 
our remarks. 

This volume is an unpretending 18mo of 150 pages, and 
the ‘“‘ Memoirs” are those of a youth ; ; yet some people live 
long in a short space of time, and some books contain mueli 
in a Narrow compass. This is one of them, and it presents 
the life of one of those persons we have described. He was 
but erghteen years old at his death; but he was one of those 
who want not grey hairs to bring “ear and who leave be- 
hind them a name far better than that of “length of years.” 
The object of the book is stated in the first two sentences of 
the preiace. 


Soon after the death of the beloved and highly gifted subject of the 
following Memoirs, it was suggested to his friends, by several who had 
been well acquainted with his character, that a sketch of his life including 
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extracts from his correspondence and miscellaneous writings, might sub- 
serve a valuable purpose. It is with this hope that this little volume has 
been compiled, and it is now submitted to the public. 








This has been done by R. Palmer, one of his class-mates, 
and he has shown much good judgment in its execution. 
His object is to introduce the reader to a valued and highly 
gifted friend; and after doing this, he lets his friend speak 
for himself, putting in occasionally a word or two by way of 
explanation. We shall remark on the compiler only to say 
that his style is pure and easy, and his selections apparently 
judicious. We shall now pass to some notice of the lament- 
ed Pond. 


He was born in Milford, Conn. in 1809. He early gave indications of 
an active and observing mind; manifesting an ardent desire to learn, and 
eagerly availing himself of every meaus of improvement. As an occupa- 
tion for his leisure hours, he preferred reading to the ruder sports which 
usually engag. the attention of children: because he thus obtained, at the 
same time, both entertainment and instruction. He was not, however, 
wanting in vivacity; but on the contrary, was remarkable for his spright- 
liness and humor; often amusing those around him by the playfulness of 
his remarks. 

From a child there was a singular purity about his character,—a tender- 
ness and delicacy of feeling, which led him always scrupulously to avoid 
whatever might be the occasion of pain to others. His obedience to the 
wishes of his parents was always the most cheerful and unhesitating, 
whatever might be the dictates of his own inclination; nor were they 
ever in a single instance under the necessity of correcting him for any im~- 
propriety of conduct. p. 2. 




















The account of his youth is interesting to those who think, 
like ourselves, that there can be no sight more beautiful 
than that of a well ordered and affectionate family. Some of 
his earlier compositions are given, from which we extract 
the following ode: it was written at the age of fourteen. 










TO WINTER. 






And art thou come, old hoary head, 
With all thy snow, and ice, and frost : 
| had begun to think thee dead ; 

Or that thy sceptre thou hadst lost. 












Come, sit thee down; I joy to see 
‘hat thou retain’st thy empire yet: 
For thou possessest charms for me, 
And I am glad we're so soon met. 







I love to see thy clear blue sky— 
I love to feel thy bracing air— 

I love on thy smooth ice to fly— 
To see, to feel thee every where. 
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And when the fire burns clear and strong, 
And I have shut the casement fast, 

I love to hear thy varied song 

Borne swiftly by upon the blast. 


There are some others of his early efforts which we should 
take a pleasure in presenting to our readers; but for these we 

must refer them to the book itself. This part of it, however, 
is chiefly interesting from the picture it presents,—a picture 
we regret that the compiler did not dwell on at greater 
length, for it is to us one of the most gratifying the world 
affords,—that of an American youth beginning to look around 
him, and to feel the force of the grand ‘and inspiring motives 
which meet him on every hand. ‘Travellers remark on the 
want of gladsome sports about our public greens and school 
grounds. Doubtless we carry it to an extreme; but to their 
observations we answer, that it is a natural result of our cir- 
cumstances. ‘Pleasure with you is often the business of 
life ; here business is pleasure. ‘To each of our youths, from 
him who rolls in a carriage to him who begs his bread, the 
whole country lies wide and open “where to choose,” and 
there is not an office of honor or trust or emolument to which 
each one may not rise, and in rising to which all stand not 
an equal chance. Now it is perfectly natural, that while 
your men are so often boys, our boys should early learn to be 
men.” It may be fancy,—for on this subject we profess not 
to be free from enthusiasm, and wish not to be so; it may 
be fancy,—but we think we can see in that age all the force 
of these circumstances,—can see in each tone and action 
and change of features, the spirit of bold and happy free- 
dom ; and we always turn from the contemplation more in 
love with our country, and more grateful to Him who has 
made our country what it is. 

Why should it not beso? Let us turn and look around us. 
On the east we have a coast 2400 miles in extent, and from this 
pass out vessels to all parts of the world. They rival in num- 
ber those of the boasted “ queen of the ocean ;” ‘hey surpass 
her finest ships in model, and swiftness, and elegance of 
finish ; their motions show a hardiheod, and enterprise, and 
industry, astonishing to the inhabitants of other nations. “ We 
find them,” say they, ‘by our doors with the products of every 
climate ; we send our ships of discovery into unknown seas, 
and meet them there.” ‘The effect of all this is felt in the 
cities and towns of our coast, and from them ascends the 
hum of a busy and happy people. But this is only a small 
part of our commerce. We make voyages on our rivers, and, 
if we may say so, on our canals, equal in length to an ordinary 
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run in most European seas. The Mediterranean is 2000 
miles in length; the Mississippi is navigated by steam-boats 
a still greater distance 5 from New -York, by the canal, to 
Green Bay, is near i200; the Ohio canal, when finished, will 
open an inland communication from. that city to New-Or- 
Jeans, adistance of 2500 miles. In all this extent of country, 
we see what Europeans can scarcely be brought to under- 
stand, and what no American, that has not felt the operation 
of European systems, knows how to appreciate. Men may 
pass, and thousands daily do pass, in the whole extent of our 
country, and no one has a right to say to them, Have you a 
passport? Who are you? What is your business? Whence 
came you? Whither are you bouud? In its whole extent, 
honor is public property, and to be gained, needs only to be 
merited; knowledge is offered freely to all; presses are un- 
fettered ; enterprise is as free, as the winds that sweep over 
us, and whether the imaliwvidheaal be man or woman, a thousand 
avenues are open to wealth, or usefulness, or fame. Lach 
walks abroad “in his own majesty, redeemed, regenera- 
ted, and disinthralled by the irresistible genius of universal 
emancipation.” And then comes the conviction,too, that, in 
this country, there can be no distinction of hot-house growth, 
and each individual feels urged on, by a powerful impulse, to 
exert his powers, and proudly create a name for himself. 

We should like, as we have already hinted, to analyze the 
effects of all these impulses on the mind of one who is just 
beginning to leok around him, and feel their force ; but the 
subject i is too wide and general for our limits, and we turn to 
more particular considerations. 

Chapter third of the Memoirs, exhibits their subjeet in a 
new situation—in college ; and the perusal of his first let- 
ters from Yale placed vividly before us the days, when we 
ourselves made our entrée into that venerable institution, and 
the doubts, difficulties, and dangers, which there assailed us. 
We were utter strangers there, like a large portion of those 
who seek its walls; we knew little more of the college than 
what was presented by a chance copy of its laws; we came 
and found ourselves among new scenes, new customs, new mo- 
tives, new hopes, new fears, new impulses,—in short, we 
found ourselves new beings, in a new world—a dangerous 
world ; and yet we were left to ourselves to discover its in- 
sidious dangers, to provide a remedy for them, to draw the 
nice distinction between holy and unholy ambition, to take 
upon us the decision and firmness and wariness of men, 
while in every trembling joint we felt that we were yet boys. 
How deeply we longed for some kind hand to point to the 
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dangers, and some kind voice to say, “choose this,” or 
‘choose it not,” but there was none; we thought of those 
we had just left, and often, in our walks through town, glan- 
ced, as we passed, on one and another family scene, till our 
hearts melted almost into a second childishness. It was not 
home sickness, but a sense of friendlessness, when we knew 
that we stood much in need of friends. Now he who wou!'d 
take on him the part of a friend, and give to young men 
just entering college advice founded on his own experience, 
and suited to the full length and breadth oftheir situation, we 
conceive would be doing a favor to the community. We 
thought so,during our collegiate course, and at its close, and 
we think so still. Our present object is akin to this; but 
our limits require that our remarks should be brief. 

We will suppose ourselves,then, addressing a young gentle- 
man in that situation; one for whose welfare and success we 
are concerned; a youth, such as are the majority of those 
who come to our colleges, of good talents, virtuous principles, 
honorable feelings, and an ingenuous heart. We should say to 
him;—‘* We rejoice to see you where you are. You are about 
to see with other eyes, and hear with other ears, to be affect- 
ed by other objects; to new model your existence, and be- 
come another being. But pause here a moment, and look 
before you. As you commence, so will probably be your ca- 
reer; as is your career in this place, so it will probably be 
through life. You are at a point where vast consequences 
depend on your viewing and choosing aright; look forward 
before you choose.” 

“ Beware of hasty friendships; in this you will have 
most to fear from older students; but again we say be- 
ware. Those who will offer their friendship soonest, 
are those whose friendship is least to be valued. They 
are the dissipated and the idle; known too well among their 
old compeers to be valued and respected ; and selling their 
kindness and services cheap, because they know their kind- 
ness is little worth. These will court your acquaintance ; 
visit you often; treat you with familiarity; flatter you by 
their notice; take you to walk; and then their invitation to 
places of dissipation will seldom be resisted; for this you 
would say might be justly thought mean and ungrateful. 
And so it might be; therefore, avoid such persons and their 
society, particularly if you hear them speak lightly of idle- 
ness and the habits it brings with it. This will often be diffi- 
cult; for their air will generally be free; their address easy 
and polite ; their language insinuating, and their manner im- 
posing ;—all in strong contrast to the grave course of the 
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more studious part of college. Yet among these seek you 
companions, if you do not wish to be a trifler too.” 

“if youdo not wish to be a trifler! You must not dare to 
think of such a character for yourself. Look back upon the 
world you are just leaving, for the seclusion of college walls. 
You are now old enough to view things aright: it is no longer 
to you a world of fiction. Look at it now, before you ad- 
vance astep further; and while yet its impressions are vivid and 
fresh upon you, choose your character for college, remember- 
ing too that it will probably be your character for life. Ours 
is a country, where an immense deal depends on men of cul- 
tivated minds,—more, far, than in any other country. This 
is a reading, thinking, inquiring population. It is not, as in 
other nations, where one man sways the actions, and guides 
the opinions, and moulds the character of thousands of obse- 
quious and thoughtless beings. We have no lords, no depen- 
dants: all are freemen here: no one is more, and no one can 
be less. Nearly all of these are to be acted on individually 


Al 


and through their minds. Each reads, and thinks, and judges, 
and decides for himself. We have no army; no pompous 
pzrade of power for the senses ; but he who acts on this peo- 
pi= must act through their minds: no other influence can be, 
at least, openly admitted. It is a sublime spectacle. We 
love to contemplate and feel the sublimity ; but it is that of a 
ship on a wide and treacherous sea. The experiment here 
making is a new and noble one,—whether honor, virtue, liber- 
ty,and religion can support themselves by their intrinsic worth ; 
for they will have no other support. Now, it is for the 
learned of our country to see this done, by making what is ex- 
cellent appear so; by stripping vice and folly of their disguise, 
and by holding real worth, in all things, up to public view, 
and make it every where to be seen and felt in its true cha- 
racter. Shrink not from the magnitude of the task. A thou- 
sand voices from the East and West; from all around you ; 
from the world lifting its eyes in hope to our land ; from the 
generations of the future; from the graves of our fathers, cry 
to you, “shrink not from the task.” He who engages in it 
will be a happy man. He is the happiest being, whose pow- 
ers, most highly cultivated, are exercised in doing the great- 
est good. Grasp this happiness to yourself, and in addition 
to this, a voice from the future, if not directed to you, still 
meaning you,—a voice heard in sounds of joy through our 
land, and in every evening thanksgiving around the cheerful! 
hearth, will call you blessed. 

‘** We have a few words more on this subject. It is but a 
short time, since you stood among a little circle at your own 
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home, and all eyes were fixed on you. They seemed to say, 
‘our son, our brother, the time for separation has been rapid 
in its advance. We grieve to part with you, but go—go and 
wreathe for our name a chaplet of bright colors; go, lay the 
foundation of honor to yourself, and usefulness to ‘the world. 
There is not a heart that would not willingly be interposed 
between you and danger,—but this cannot be: you must meet 
your trials yourself and aloné; but we will pray for you, and 

may the God of all goodness support you. What our aflec- 
tion could do has been done—and now, go y—he virtuous, be 
diligent, and you will be successful and happy ! 

“You now cannot be atriflerat college : if such were your in- 
clination, we should say, go not there. Carry not your con- 
taminating influence to a spot where are intrusted the fond 
hopes of so many parents, where have collected youths, for 
whose support friends at home are leading lives of privation 
and trial and unremitted labor; where your vileness will be 
made to tell loudly on future generations. 

“Fix on ahigh standard of acquirement. He who aims at 
great things, may not accomplish all, but he will accomplish 
much: he whose standard is low, never will. We are not 
desirous of kindling in your breast an unholy ambition, to 
which your principles and health are to be sacrificed : but 
yet, as you value your comfort and even your safety, be not 
content with an inferior station among your fellows. It will 
lead to indolence, and this, as a necessary result, to vice. 
Your preparation for college may be imperfect: you may be 
mortified by repeated failures, where you have tried your 
best; but fear not. We give it as the result of much obser- 
vation on the subject, that the diligent student has no need 
to fear. Confidence, indeed, at the outset, is dangerous; we 
should rather see you fearful; for we give it, also, as the re- 
sult of our experience, that those who begin with high confi- 
dence in their powers are most apt to fail. Distrust. yourself 
in every thing, as to what you are; be confident in every thing, 
as to what you may be; and then strain every nerve, and you 
will succeed. You have not yet learned, what you will soon 
learn, that the highest minds always fe el most diffident of 
their acquireme nts ; and that, when the course of education 
is complete, every one exclaims, ‘would that I had known as 
much of myseif when I entered college, as I know now: that 
[ had felt my ignorance as much, and seen as much the neces- 
sity of constant effort :—my course would then have been far 
different from that on which I now look back.’ 

‘‘We should advise you, at first, to indulge as little as posst- 
ble in miscellaneous reading. Such reading is usually with- 
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out an object or bearing ; and what is without these seldom 

comes tomuch. Besides, you will have little time for it. You 
will find study in college a diflerent matter from what it is in 
schools. In schools it is mechanical ; conducted necessarily 
by rules, to which all things are re ferred, and beyond which, 
you cannot be expected to advance. In college you must 
make rules before you can use them: study, there, is thorough, 
searching, and critical. You will be led to examine the prin- 
ciples of things,to reason and analyze, to judge and draw con- 
clusions for yourself. ‘The machinery which you have used till 
you have become expert in its management, will now fall to 
pieces before you, and you will be required to joint and form 
it anew for yourself. Your exercises will all become more a 
matter of taste,and judgment, and thought, than heretofore,— 
in short, will be all calculated for mental discipline. To 
familiarize yourself with this, will require an attention that 
will leave short space for miscellaneous reading. 

“Form your resolution now to be a regular student ; and on 
no subject watch yourself more closely, than on this. You 
will find your comfort, as well as interest, deeply involved in 
your doing so. Some of the college exercises will be so much 
at variance with your early habits, as to require a strong effort 
to fall in with them... Still it must be made. Each failure 
will induce another; each indulgence will plead for more. 
Resist then the disposition to irregularity, at once and stren- 
uously; and habit will sogn make agreeable what may at first 
be difficult and odious. The path of duty may often be 
rough; in college it is the easiest one; the ascent may be 
steep, but he who refuses it will have to ascend a precipice 
in its stead, if he ascends at all. Why should it not be so? 
Who would have it otherwise? If there were a smooth high- 
way to learning, the indolent, the effeminate, the inefficient, 
would be learned; fools would be learned, and learning 
would then lose its value. The chaplet, you covet, would 
be on every languid brow, and you would blush at your com- 
pany. No,—be you the one to prize learning, because it is 
difficult ; to enter the path because it is steep; and to covet 
fame because her temple is in high, and pure, and healthy re- 
gions, instead of longing to bring it down amid smoke, and 
vapor, and stench. 

“Remember, that the habits you form at college will accom- 
pany you through life. There are exceptions to this, but the y 
are rare: the industrious and distinguished at college some- 
times relax their efforts, and sink back into obscurity, when 
sent out on the world; but he who is idle there, seldom be- 
comes an industrious member of society. Habits of four years’ 
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standing are corrected with difficulty, particularly those form- 
ed when the character is first taking shape and substance. Far 
better would it be to commence the world without a liberal 
education. Its stirring scenes and the powerful stimulants 
it brings, may so operate on native powers while fresh and 
aspiring, as to produce eminent men: we have numerous ex- 
amples of this in the south; but he who goes through college 
an idler, will, in most cases, be an idler throughout life. He 
will come from its walls either swollen with childish vanity, at 
his attainments, or gloomy and despondent. The conscious- 
ness of mispent time ; of feeling blunted and hardened against 
all honorable stimulus ; of habits powerful from long indul- 
gence ; of enervated and unmanly character, will be like an 
incubus upon him, and press him, a groveling worm upon the 
earth, when he might have risen to control its destinies: and 
the world will say that he deserves his degradation. 

‘“‘ Here, then, we would say to every young man, pause. 
Advance not another step, till you have determined that 
your course shall be a brilliant, or at least, an honorable 
one: and having done this, we bid you go on, and heaven 
speed and bless you.” 

Such in an unusual degree were the principles and conduct, 
and such was the early promise of the youth whose character 
is portrayed in the volume before us. From his first entrance 
into college, he appears in a very amiable light. His ac- 
count of his own studies; the affectionate jnterest in the im- 
provement of his sisters evinced in all his letters, and the use- 
ful directions he gives them about their studies, form pleasing 
objects of contemplation. We forget that we are listening to 
a youth of 17; for the sentiments, the language, and style, 
are all manly and mature. Had it stopped here, however, 
the picture would have been a very imperfect one. We 
have not unfrequently met with such characters; and as we 
have looked on them have realized the full beauty and nature 
of the scene exhibited in Mark x. 20,21. ‘“ And he answered 
and said unto him, Master, all these have I observed from my 
youth. Then Jesus beholding him, loved him, and said unto 
him, one thing thou lackest.” There are characters so no- 
ble, so ingenuous, so full of manly grace and beauty, in every 
part, as almost immediately to insinuate themselves into our 
deepest affections; and though our contact with such per- 
sons may be momentary, they are never forgotten. Yet we 
think of them with sorrow,—sorrow that a character so love- 
ly, should not be perfect; that one so fitted for the enjoy- 
ments of religion should be without them. He is, after all, a 
being engrossed with fleeting objects, when he should raise 
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his views to those that are eternal ; bounding his wishes by a 
few feet of earth and a few transient moments of time, when 
they should aspire to infinitude of time and place ; content to 
be a man and grovel here, when he should long to be an 
angel, bright, holy, and glorious. And then we have thought, 
how, under the touch of religion, his character and concep- 
tions and hopes would swell out, and connect themselves with 
the Divinity, and change from what is merely beautiful. to 
what is sublime, and grand, and infinite. It was then with a 
gratification we can scarcely express, that we followed Pond 
through his early religious experience, and saw him come 
forth, we believe, supported by the hand of Heaven, and 
humbly relying on that hand for support. Such support is 
needed, in few places, more than in college. Principles are 
there strongly tried; moral courage is put to the test; virtue 
assaulted; and we can feel confident in a friend only. when 
we see him sheltered by the strong bulwark of christian 
faith. We wished also to see the influence of such a person 
enlisted on the side of religion; for we consider such influ- 
ence as essential to the well-being and good order of our 
colleges. Youthful feeling is quick and fiery; it acts sud- 
denly and often imprudently; and ina college, where tndi- 
viduals are in close and constant contact, each catches 
warmth, and vigor, and imprudence, from the rest. Feeling 
is no where so contagious. The check on all this, from 
persons, who are bound to bring principles, and influence, 
and excited sensibility, toa known and fixed standard, and 
test them there, ought to be most salutary, and so it is. We 
regard religion then, in colleges, apart from its intrinsic 
worth, as the surest and best security for their good order and 
success. ‘Ye are the salt of the earth,” said our Savior, 
when speaking to men acting among men ;—the words have 
come down through centuries, addressing the hearts of every 
christian community, and with a powerful effect; but to no 
christian community do they come so solemnly and impres- 
sively as to that of a college. 

We must now relinquish the subject. It is a fruitful one ; 
but our limits require that we should be brief. It is highly 
interesting, and if our readers wish to pursue it further, they 
can do so in the little book we have had under review. We 
can assure trem that they will find it much superior to the 
generality of such books. 
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Art. [X.—CorresPonDENCE WITH THE EDITORS RESPECTING 
THE Review or TayLtox ano Harvey on Human Depraviry. 


GrentTLemeEN.—In No. II. of your new series, I have met with a piece, 
which, without speaking at all to the disparagement of the other pieces 
contained in that number, [I may say has excited no small degree of in- 
terest in my mind. I refer to the review of Taylor and Harvey on 
human depravity. Whoever the writer of that piece may be, he has 
the faculty of making himself understood; and whether his readers 
agree or disagree with him in sentiment, they can never complain that 
he does not render his views intelligible to them, provided they read 
his remarks with any good degree of attention. 

The subject of the review that [ have mentioned, is one in which 
the religious public of New England are becoming somewhat deeply 
interested ; and there is manifestly a tendency towards some degree of 
feeling, in those who take different sides of the questions in dispute. 
If you will permit me to speak out, fully and plainly, my views in re- 
gard to the reason of this, | would say, that one may obviously assign 
two grounds, which will account for the strength of feeling that is be- 
ginning to manifest itself; the first is, that the topics agitated are of a 
nature deeply interesting, and have an intimate connection with some 
of the fundamental truths of religion; the second, that some of the 
writers and speakers, on both sides, betray too much heat and emotion, 
and too often find what they are pleased to call absurdity, nonsense, 
obscurity, prejudice, antiquated views, novelties, scepticism, Arminian- 
ism, and shall I say it? even atheism, in the arguments, sugges- 
tions, and views of their opponents ; or at least, in what they think to 
be the necessary and inevitable deductions from them. 

These phenomena are not novel. But they give pain to all the 
well-wishers of religion; and afford matter of triumph to those who 
dislike the principles of evangelical faith, and are eager to see the pro- 
fessed friends of it divided among themselves. I am not one of those 
who believe, that all dispute or discussion, yea, in some sense, even 
warm dispute and discussion, are in themselves unchristian. ‘The sick- 
ly sensibility which has lately been manifested in regard to things of 
this nature, by some in the heart of New England, who have been 
these thirty years contending with all their miglit to overthrow ortho- 
doxy, must appear, to every reflecting man, as unworthy of much re- 
spect, and even of much attention. ‘The amount of it is plainly nothing 
more nor less than this: * We have been prospering very well, in our 
attempts to overthrow evangelical principles, while those who profess- 
ed them were quiet, and made no resistance. But now that they have 
risen up, and with all their might are resisting us, we are at a stand ; 
or rather, our cause is actually on the decline. We deem this very un- 
fair in our opponents. They ought to yield the whole ground with- 
out any interference or molestation.’ ‘The advocates for religious li- 
berty, and the enemies of bigotry,of intolerance,and of the superstitions 
brought down from the dark ages, surely ought to have the most am- 
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ple privileges that are possible. {tt is exceedingly unfair, therefore. 
and illiberal in their opponents, todispute the ground with them 
They ought to give the advocates of liberality, the unlimited and un- 
questioned right to decry the opinions and views of their opponents, all 
that they possibly can; and this, without indulging these opponents 
even in the privilege of opening their mouths in their own defense. 
Only the advocates of liberality ought to have permission to speak and 
to write. All dispute against them, by those who inherit the bigotry 
and superstitions of the dark ages, is intolereble. What can be a 
worse evil to the community than religious dispute ”” 

I take it for granted, Messrs. Editors, that it is not an uncommon 
thing, for men who are severely pressed, to throw out complaints of 
hard treatment and unfair dealing. But, as every body understands 
this matter, I need notoccupy your time and my own, in descanting up- 
on it. It wil be more to my present purpose to say, that, while 
I believe discussion is the only way to get at truth, where the friends 
of religion do not harmonize in their view s, while I believe that this 
may be lawfully entered into, with strong interest and great engaged- 
ness of feeling, (for why should not christians do whatsoever their hands 
find to do, with all their might?) yet [ must also believe, that est modus in 
rebus ; that there is a way of being in good earnest, without asperity ; 
of being deeply persuaded that the views which we cherish of divine 
truths are important, without looking on others with angry displeasure, 
or with a kind of contempt, or (what is not mach better) with a kind of 
reproachfal pity for their weakness, their obtuseness, their obstinacy, 
or their bigotry, because they differ frem us. There is a way of being 
deeply interested in what we write or say, and of being warmly en 
gaged in it too, while we preserve entire respect for those whom we 
address, both in our demeanor and tn our words. I could allude te 
some most happy examples of this nature, among the multitude of un- 
happy ones, with which any pesson who reads polemic theology is 
obliged to mect. It may suffice to mentéon one most conspicuous ex- 
ample ; that of a man wliose memory is dear to New England, and 
dear to the church of God; [mean President Edwards. Where in all 
his pueanen writinvs, will any one find personalities exhibited in his 
remarks ? And (what is much more, and from which very few centro- 
versial writers abstain) where will you find any of the argumenta ad 
invidiam, i. e. remarks designed to make the opinions, or person of 
an opponent, a matter of ridicule, of scorn, or of violent dishke, which 
will beeome personal in its nature? If there be any such passages in 
the excellent writer in question, they are unknown to me ; and if others 
can point them out, [ can only say, that ‘ there are spots on the face of 
the sun.’ 

You are beginning, perhaps, to apprehend, by this time, that IT am 
only preparing the way, in this roundabout manner, to administer 
some reproofto what I find in your miscellany, so much of which has 
of late assumed the character of theological discussion. 1 confess, very 
frankly, Messrs. Editors, that you are not out of my mind, while 1 am 
making these remarks ; but I ‘do not mean to s: ay any thing about you, 
which is not openand undisguised. In the earnestness w ith which you 
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contend for your opinions, there is, occasionally, (at least, so it seems 
to me,) something of asperity, and even of personality. ‘There is too 
much effort to render prominent the reductio ad absurdum, which now 
and then is brought to bear on those of sentiments diflering from your 
own. I acknowledge that this is very natural ; especially so, in the 
earnestness of contending for principles, the profession of which is 
made a matter of reproach ; and, of course, where our very charac- 
ter and standing in the church are concerned with the manner in 
which our principles are viewed. But my remarks were not de- 
signed for you alone. Some who differ from you, whether in the right 
or wrong as to their principles, in my view are chargeable with the 
faults on which I have been animadverting ; and, so far as I can see 
or hear, they are at least equally chargeable with yourselves. 

For myself, I am not an indifferent spectator of the contest. But 
{ am, at least, I think | am, a disinterested one. I have friends whom 
I love and respect, in the highest degree, some of whom are for you, 
and others against you, in this interesting affair. It my feelings and 
judgment could be biased by friends, in this matter, [ should be equal- 
ly biased on both sides. But, I trust, the matter which I have been 

canvassing is one, which in itself is so plain to all who are not them- 
selves involved in the contest, that no doubt can arise about it, nor any 
just ground can be made out to suspect me of partiality in judging of 
this case. It will of course be understood, that 1 mean, not the great 
points of dispute ; but the point, whether the parties disputing are not 
too warm ; or rather, whether they do observe all that decorum and 
respect for each other, which is so important in christian discussion. 
I must say, and with deep regret too, to me it plainly appears that they 
do not. 

One or two remarks more, on this rather unwelcome topic, and I 
have done. Is the object of christian discussion, to gain the victory, 
or to convince? ‘To be crowned conqueror, or to win our brethren ? 
Is the command, arnésiew tv ayann, one which cannot be obeyed, or 
does it still remain in full force ? I know both parties will say, at once, 
‘It is in full force.’ Very well; then, why cannot the matters in dis- 
pute be treated, on all sides, so that no breach of friendship, no wound 
of confidence and brotherly love, shall be made? Opponents never 
were convinced, and never will be, by the argumentum ad invidiam : 
never, by innuendos or reproachful names; never, by urging on them, 
as conclusions of their own principles, conclusions which they would 
instantaneously reject. Above all, men of independent thought and 
feeling are not to be convinced, by being called heretics ; or by the old 
appeal, invidiously made, Fanum habet in cornu; or Hic niger est ; 
hunc tu, Romane, caveto. It is ouly when departure from truth is fun- 
damental, that such an appeal as thiscan be made, with any propriety ; 
and even then, the aspect of it should not be strictly personal. 

I have done with reproof either express or implied ; for if I should 
pursue it further, I might seem to fall under the very censures which | 
am uttering. I can only lift up my feeble voice, and most solemnly 
warn the dear friends who discuss this subject on either side, that, if 
they divide the charches of New England by asperity and personalt- 
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ties in dispute, they will incur a tremendous responsibility to the great 
Head of the church. For one, I do not wish discussion to stop. I 
have no tremblings or sickly sensibilities, on thishead. 1 wish, for my- 
self, to know what truth is. I believe, that discussion has, ever since 
the days of inspiration, been the principal means of developing impor- 
tant truth. I do not wish, therefore, that the parties in the discussion 
now commenced, should retreat, until they come nearer together, or 
differ more widely, than at present. I expect some ground will be 
won, by a discussion, engaged in with so much interest and ability. 
Even if no new light is actually thrown on the subjects treated, it may, 
not improbably, be manifested more clearly than at present, that new 
light cannot well be thrown on them. If some new light should be 
cast on them, who that loves divine truth, and is deeply interested in it, 
will not receive this light with gratitude? At all events, as | believe, 
one thing is likely to be effected by the discussion in question ; and this 
is, to convince men, at the last, that the bible is somewhat better and 
plainer ground than metaphysics, on which to build a system of christ- 
ian theology. Whenever the Protestant churches do come really and 
practically to believe, that “the scriptures are the sufficient and only 
rule of faith and practice,” | expect the Millennium to begin. 

I have, then, only to say to the parties in the discussion, of which I 
have been speaking : ‘ Brethren, you are disciples of the same divine 
Master ; you are embarked in the same holy cause ; you are partakers 
of the same blessed hopes ; you are laboring for the prosperity of the 
same kingdom. If you must differ on any matters of opinion, so dis- 
cuss the subjects of your difference, that all shall end in the furtherance 
of'truth and love. Discussion may always do good, if rightly and ably 
conducted ; dispute seldom, if ever,can. For one, I do most earnest- 
ly entreat you to remember this, in all your public discourses or writ- 
ings, and in all your private demeanor and conversation. 

1 would now turn more particularly to the review of Taylor and Har- 
vey, in order to make some remarks on a few suggestions there con- 
tained, and to make some inquiries which] am sincerely desirous to 
have answered. In doing this, it is not my object at all, to write a 
‘‘ review of reviews; much less to enter at length into the great sub- 
ject, which has been discussed in your pages with so much perspicuity 
and ability. My remarks are designed to be nothing more than noti- 
ces or hints, respecting certain things which struck my mind, while 
perusing the review in question. I shall not follow the order of 
this review, with regard to the tepics on which | intend to remark ; 
but shall adopt that order which I find most convenient for me, while 
pursuing these remarks. 

I would say, then, in the first place, that according to my views of Ps. 
li. 5, (in the Review, Ps. ii. 5, by mistake,) which in the Hebrew is 
Ps. li. 7, an accurate translation would take the passage quite out of 
the limits of the present controversy. Such a translation is as follows : 
Behold, I was brought forth in iniquity, in sin did my mother conceive 
me. The word *7>5in, which our English translators have rendered 


shapen, signifies neither more ner less, (in the connection in which it 
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here stands, and in the conjugation Pulal where it here appears, ) 
than I was born, I was brought forth. ‘The iniquity in question, then, 
applies to her that brought him forth, and not to the child that was pro- 
duced. The parailelism in the latter part of the verse shews us, that 
the first part is to be so construed ; In sin did my mother conceive me. 
Surely, here the sin belongs to the mother. So does it in the pre- 
ceding part of the verse ; w hich is the same sentiment in another form 
of words. 

What the Psalmist means to say, ts, that he was not only a sin- 
fer, a great sinner himself, but that he was “ the degenerate plant of 
a strange vine ;” that he was born of one who wasalso asinner. The 
former he acknowledges in verses 1—4. The latter he states in 
verse 5. <A statement of this nature, is natural to the human mind, 
and common at all times. We say of a criminal when we want to 
aggravate a view of his base character, that he is a vile wretch de- 
scended from others like himself. If we find that he is descended 
from a good family, this circumstance is appealed to, as commending 
him to pity. David, then, under the deep sense of guilt which the 
fifty-first Psalm exhibits, may well be considered as saying, that he 
was not only a great transgressor himself, but that his parents were so 
before him. It is the natural language of deep humility. 

I am fully aware, how often the verse in question has been different- 
ly interpreted, and how often appeals have been made to it, in order 
to establish even the uterine depravity of infants. Buta full know- 
ledge of the original Hebrew here will teach any one, that the verse 
will not sustain an appeal of this nature. Indeed, if it could, it would 
surely contradict the apostle Paul. ‘This apostle, speaking of Jacob 
and Esau before their birth, says, “The children being not yet born, 
neither having done any good or evil,” Rom. ix.11. If, then, Ps. li.5, 
asserts, that David, even in his very conception, was guilty of sin, or in- 
iquity, (SUM or; actual sin,) it asserts what Rom, ix. 11, fully con- 


tradicts. An exegesis which leads to such a conclusion, is not admis- 
sible; and, therefore, I construe the passage as already intimated 
above. 

The passage in Psalm lviii. 3, viz. “the wicked are estranged 
from the womb: they go astray as soon as they be born, sprak- 
ING Lies,” is well adapted to show what excessive use has been 
made of language of this nature, by those who were pressing it into 
the service of a favorite theory. Spraxine ties! Then, at least, 
the kind of going. astray here described, does not commence with the 
first infantile breath. 

As to Gen. viii. 21, which declares, that “ the imagination of man’s 
heart is evil from his youth ;” the words from his ‘youth, of course, 
ean be strictly made to mean nothing more, than that early in lite 
men’s thoughts, imaginations, or desires, are evil. 

Of the same tenor is Prov. xxii. 15, (to which you have not 
adverted,) “ Foolishness is bound in the heart of a child.”’ Foolish- 
neés means sin, in the book of Proverbs. But then, who is the child 
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in this case?) ~The Hebrew word is>y3, which means a young person 
of any age under full maturity. Nothing definite, therefore, can be 
made out of such passages as these. 

But there are some other passages, to which you have not specially 
adve rted, and on which I beg leave to make a few remarks. In John 
il. 6, it is said, * That which i is born of the flesh is flesh,”’ i. e. carnal ; 
«and that which is born of the spirit, is spirit,” i. e. spiritual. Again, 
Eph. u. 3, “ And were, by nature, children of wrath, even as others.” 
All that I can perceive to be decided by these passages, or by any 
others like them, is simply this, viz. that men in a state of nature, 
(which means an unregenerate state, a state, the opposite of a gra- 
cious or renewed state,) are carnal, and children of wrath. Who 
that believes in the depravity of unrenewed men will doubt this ? 
But, then, how can we gather from this, at what time depravity com- 
mabes? The apostle Paul has told us, that it is not before birth ; 
have any of the apostles or sacred writers told us definitely, how soon 
after birth it begins? I can only say, that I do not find any decision 
of this nature. I can find that all men are represented as being de- 
praved before regeneration, or while in a state of nature. But the 
exact period when their depravity commences, [ take to be a matter 
not decided upon, by any express declaration of the bible. It can, 
therefore, be only a matter of reasoning and inference, from the prin- 
ciples of the scriptures, 

I am glad, that in your review, p. 367, you have spoken with cau- 
tion in regard to this subject. Without at all making the attempt to 
decide the exact point when moral agency begins, you merely aver, 
that “some sense of right and wrong must, in some way, be awaken- 
ed inthe heart, whenever it begins.” I cannot see how any reasona- 
ble man can dispute this. I have tried often to see, whether I could 
form a conception of moral turpitude, without at the same time 
bringing along with it the apprehension, that the being who is the 
subject of it is an intelligent, rational, free, moral agent. Many sub- 
stances in nature have deleterious, nay, deadly qualities, to which, 
however, we never impute moral turpitude, guilt; and is not this be- 
cause they have no intelligent, rational, moral nature? Many ani- 
mals are intelligent, and very dangerous to the safety of men ; such 
as the snake, the tiger, and others ; but who ever thought of attribu- 
ting moral turpitude to them? They have, indeed, an intelligent na- 
ture; but they have not a rational and moral one. ‘There are some 
animals, moreover, which seem to have a kind of rational nature; I 
mean, that they seem to be capable ofsome processes of ratiocination, 
in the humbler sense of this word; to be capable of forming, as it 
were, certain conclusions from certain premises ; but to such animals 
we never think of attributing guilt in the sense of moral turpitude. A 
being then must possess a moral nature, before we can attribute moral 
guilt tohim. Noris this all, Let him be possessed of such a nature, 
if he be not in the free, unrestrained exercise of it, we never think of 
charging him with moral turpitude. Examples are ready at hand, 
for the illustration of this principle. A maniac is not a criminal. 
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Why? Not because he has not a moral, rational nature, but because 
he is not in the free undisturbed exercise of his rational and moral na- 
ture. A somnambulist is not guilty for what he does in his sleep. 
Why? Not because he has not an intelligent, rational, moral nature ; 
but because that what he does in his sleep, is not done with the under- 
standing and free exercise of this nature. We pronounce on all 
these cases instinctively. We try our own lives and characters by the 
like tests. For what we have done understandingly and voluntarily, 
if wrong, we feel a sense of guilt; for that which was done incon- 
sciously and involuntarily, let it be when or where it may have been, 
we feel no sense of guilt. Nor is it possible that we ever should feel 
it, in this latter case, unless we succeed by fictitious reasoning and dis- 
torted views of things, in getting up a false conscience, which is a 
stranger to the unperverted feelings of the human breast. Men may 
aver what they please on this subject; they may argue as they please ; 
but when all is said and done that can be, there will be but one feel- 
ing about it, among the great mass of mankind. The learned and the 
ignorant, the rustic and the philosopher, have one common sensation 
in regard to this matter. It ever has been so,—it ever will be ; for the 
feeling in question is a part of our moral, rational nature ; it is a part 
of our very souls. Divest us of it, and we are no more men, but be- 
long to another class of beings. 

If these views are plain and rational, and must have the assent of 
every unbiassed mind, (if they are not of this character, I give up my 
claim to be called a rational being ;) then may it not be true, that 
there may be something in a state of extreme infancy, before the moral 
nature 1s developed, or is capable of exercise, that of course removes 
the possibility of imputing moral turpitude to the infant? A mamiae 
has a moral nature; a somnambulist has a moral nature ; but in nei- 
ther is it in a state in which it can be freely developed and exercised: 
Of course, they are not, at the period of mania and somnambulism, 
chargeable with moral guilt. If infancy, then, may be such, and is 
such, at certain periods of it, as to render the development and ex- 
ercise of the moral, rational faculties impossible ; the fact that an in- 
fant possesses such faculties in embryo, will not render it guilty in a 
moral respect for not repenting and believing the gospel. Men may 
say this is so; they may argue in favor of it, in order to carry some 
favorite point in theology, which they feel pledged to maintain; but I 
am safe in averring, after all, that they never did, and never will, real- 
ly and heartily believe such a proposition. It is a case, where 
our very moral ‘nature comes in, and instantaneously and instinct- 
ively decides. The decision is interwoven with the first principles of 
our rational and moral discernment and sensation. We may as well 
say, that a moral being has no sensation of right and wrong, as to say 
that he does not feel and judge as I have stated. 

f am aware that the question is often asked, by some who hold fast 
the doctrine of concreated depravity, “Is not an infant a moral being ? 
And if a moral being, then, it must be of a moral nature, and conse- 
quently either sinful or holy.” ‘This reasoning is thought to be con- 
elusive. ‘lo me it-appears little more than misleading ourselves by 
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the use of words. If by moral being, is meant one possessed of facul- 
ties, which,when called into full and free exercise, will render him fuily a 
moral being ; this is true of the infant, at any period of his existence, 
even while in the womb. But as a maniac and a somnambulist are, 
in the like sense, moral beings too, we must conclude, on the same 
ground, that they are sinful or holy, while in the state described. I 
mean, we must reason in this way, if we would justify the mode of 
reasoning to prove the guilt of infants, on which | am animadverting. 
On the same ground, too, | can prove that an acorn ts an oak tree ; 
because it has in itself the seminal principles of the oak tree, and will 
in due time become one in all respects. Can we say more than this 
of newly born infants? I trust not; and if not, then who will practi- 
cally believe it, whatever may be said in favor of it, that an acorn is an 
oak tree ? 

So much seems to me plain. For the rest, I have to add, that I do 
most earnestly hops never to hear any body arguing, in order to prove 
that infants have no souls ; that they are not moral agents until such or 
such a time after their birth ; and other things of the like nature, which 
shallow or inexperienced minds deduce from facts such as have been 
mentioned above. How revolting such speculations are, and how very 
foreign to the scriptures, I need not mention. Nothing can be better 
adapted, moreover, to bring the whole discussion about the state and 
character of infants into disrepute, and to make it an object of aversion 
to all sober men, than such speculations, which the young and inexpe- 
rienced are too apt to indulge in. 

If any one is disposed to urge the question on me, What part of the 
bible supports my own speculation, as above exhibited? I answer, that 
the question is altogether a fair one, and my reply is athand. In Jonah 
iv. 11, Jehovah declares, that there were “‘ more than six score thou- 
sand persons, who could not discern between their right hand and their 
left hand,” i. e. more than 120,000 infants. Now he who cannot dis- 
cern between his right hand and his left, can hardly be called an inteMi- 
gent, rational, moral, free agent, at the time when he is thus incapable. 
lie may possess powers, which, when they advance to development, 
will make him an agent in all these senses. But for the time then be- 
ing, he is not so. 

That children are meant by the expression above quoted, is render- 
ed plain by Deut. i. 39, which runs thus: “ Your children, which, in 
that day, had no knowledge between good and evil.” Are those syho 
have no knowledge between good and evil, guilty, can they be morally 
guilty, of choosing the latter and neglecting the former ? 

i might refer to the manner in which our Savior treated little chil- 
dren, when they were brought to him to receive his blessing. It has 
often been to me a matter of surprise, to meet with some reasoning 
which is occasionally exhibited with regard to this transaction. In 
arguing against our Baptist brethren, not a few Pedobaptists have 
pleaded for the churchmembership of infants, on the ground that they 
are innocent creatures, and fit for the kingdom of heaven. But when 
they have passed from this topic of controversy, and begin to contend 
with Unitarians, then they maintain, with all their power, the original 
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and native depravity of infants. How can it be, now, that infants are 
depraved, and yet innocent. at one and the same time? 

The ancient ecclesiastical fathers plunged deep into this obvious in- 
congruity. Nearly, if not quite, all among them believed in, and con- 
tended for, the salvation of infants. While pleading for this, they held 
that infants were altogether innocent. But on the other hand, when 
they pleaded for infant baptism, then they as strenuously maintained 
the corruption and depravity of the nature of infants. How often | 
have met with the like inconsistency in later writers, it would be pain- 
ful to relate. 

I have one more example from scripture. In Is. vil. 15, 16, 
which relates to the child Immanuel, it is declared that the Assyrian and 
Israelitish kings shall forsake the land of Judah, after the birth of the 
child, and “ before the time that he shall know how to refuse the evil and 
choose the good.” If it be true, then, of the child Immanuel him- 
self, that after his birth a time elapsed, “* before he inew how to refuse 
the evil and choose the good ;”” can we suppose that other children are 
more intelligent than he, and that they sooner know the difference be- 
tween good and evil? [ trust that no one will venture on such an affir- 
mation, and consequently, it will be conceded, that the bible has taught 
us something about the moral state or ability of infants ; enough to 
guard us against any theories, which would make infants to be adults 
in a moral point of view, while they have not physical or intellectual 
power to be free, intelligent, rational agents. 

One word more, and [am done with this subject. I feel it to be 
perfectly plain, that the great body of evangelical divines, who have 
admitted the doctrine of human depravity in its highest rational sense, 
have tacitly admitted the correctness of the principles above stated. 
‘The distinction which they have made between original and actual 
sin, shews this fully. Original sin is natural disposition, innate or 
connate propensity to evil. Actual sin is voluntary transgression. 
Infants may be saved, as they believe, because they have not been 
guilty of the latter. So they have more generally held. But what 
does all this amount to, except to the acknowledgment, that infants are 
not sinners, in the real and proper sense of this word ? That they merely 
have a nature, which leads them to become actual transgressors. And 
what kind of a transgressor is he, who is not an actual one? For ac- 
tual does not mean merely external ; because sinful thoughts and de- 
sires are as really actual transgressions of God’s law, as sinful actions 
of an external nature. I repeat it, then, what sort of transgression 
is that, which consists neither of sinful thoughts or desires, nor yet of 
sinful actions? If there be any such, I have yet to acquire the power 
of perceiving it, or of being conscious of it. 

Let me now pass to another topic. If I find difficulties here, and 
difficulties with your theory, you will not refuse to look at them, or to 
consider them. 

I refer to what you say, in order to solve the great and difficult pro- 
blem, “ how all men come to be sinners, without exception, before 
they are regenerated,” p. 366 seq. You state, that « self-indulgence 
becomes the master principle of the soul, antecedently to moral agen- 
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cy; and that “the bias tothis becomes incredibly strong, before a 
knowledge of duty, or a sense of right, can possibly have entered the 
mind.”’ On this account, it is certain that all will be sinners; and 
will be so, without any exception whatever. 

I take the fact as you have stated it. But you will allow me now 
to ask, What, then, after all, is the important difference between you 
and your opponents? By the natural constitution of the infant, it is 
made certain that he will be a sinner, in every case whatever. "This 
appetite for self-indulgence always and certainly leads to this event. 
Who gave him this appetite? Who constituted hima being thus prone 
to self-indulgence ? Who placed him in circumstances, where the 
objects around him would certainly lead him to self-indulgence, and 
to that “ bias toward it which is incredibly strong?’ Was it his own 
voluntary act which did this? If not, whose act was it ? 

How, then, you will permit me also to ask, is the case essentially 
different, from the theory of your opponents? Is any thing more ac- 
coimplished, than merely putting back the difficulty, which we must at 
last meet, one step farther? And is this of serious advantage enough, 
to be worth a serious dispute ? 

i do not undertake to answer these latter questions. [| put them on 
purpose to elicit an answer from you. Such an answer will have a 
bearing on the very nucleus of the dispute; and, [ trust, you will not 
fail to give the public your views upon it. I can perceive, that seve- 
ral things may be s: Lid, as to the advantage which the statement you 
make might give Calvinists, 1 in respect to answering the cavils of the 
anti-evangelical parties in our country. But whether, after all, the 
real and ultimate difficulties of the case are met with more success on 
the one ground, than on the other, remains a question on which more 
light ought to be cast. You will not withhold your efforts to accom- 
plish this. 

! am one, also, who wishes for more light in regard to the certainty 
of human actions, as connected with motires. Ll am aware of the 
regular theory of Pres. Edwards, on this great subject, and of the 
acute and powerful reasoning which he has displayed, with regard to 
this topic. But my way of studying this subject is, to study myself— 
my own mind. In doing this, | have come seriously to doubt, whether 
motives do, in all cases, stand related to our volitions or desires, as 
cause stands related to effect. [am well aware of the common rea- 
soning employed to establish this. The mind, it is said, must always 
act in view of motives—always be influenced by. them. Hence the 
certainty which exists, ig regard to the actions of men; certainty as 
viewed by the omniscient God. But if by motive here, be meant some- 
thing exterior to the mind itself, be it what it may; and the assertion 
be, that sueh motive stands uniformly related as cause, to volition or 
desire as effect; 1 confess myself a doubter here. ‘That every effect 
has a cause; and that volition has a cause; I believe as really as | do 
that every effect in the natural world has a canse. But then I do not, 
and cannot make a rational, moral relation of cause and effect, the 
same as a physical one. I cannot transfer analogies from the latter 
to the former. I do not find satisfactory reasons for believing, that 
motive, taken for any thing extrinsic to what the mind itself is, in eve 
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ry case determines the volitions of men. We often say, that persons 
act against evcry possible motive which a rational being could have, 
in doing certain acts of wickedness. Do we say truly’? But still, | 
shall be told, “there must be some cause for voliuon—some adequate 
cause.” ‘True; but is not the nature of a rational, free agent, made 
in the image of God himself, and free like Him, an apeQuaTE cause / 
‘The power of free agency itself, is the very cause of this or that action ; 
at least, it may be so.* It is an adequate cause ; for the power in 
question involves the idea of originating volition. Less than this it 
cannot be conceived to involve, and yet be free agency. 

if any one should say, that on this ground there would be no cer- 
tainty before hand, what the actions of men would be, and that there- 
tore God could not know them antecedently to their taking place, my 
answer is at hand. Who can prove, that an omniscient Being cannot 
as well foreknow actions proceeding from such a cause, or such a 
source, as He could foreknow other actions, proceeding from EXTRIN- 
sic motives? There is no way to establish such a proposition. 

Any method of explaining the certainty of human actions, which de- 
pends on representing motives afforded by objects external to the mind 
itself, as regular causes, standing related to volitions as regular effects ; 
and depending too on analogies about cause and efiect, drawn from 
the physical world, appears to be bordering on fatalisin, if not actu- 
ally embracing it. | cannot avoid the feeling, or the conclusion, that 
it is so. 

On the other hand, the very nature of the human soul as a rational, 
free agent, is cause enough for any volition. ‘That an intelligent being 
should always act in view of something, with sone intention, belongs 
to its essential nature. But that any thing extrinsic, short of omnipo- 
tence, should have the power of a necessary cause over its volitions, is 
what | must doubt of, until | have much more light than at present. 

Jne more remark, on the closing part of your review, and I have 
done. I regret that the questions, there brought forward, have been 
raised at present. But it isnow too late. The subject is of an awful 
nature. I cannot approach it, or read concerning it, without a fear 
that my mind may incur the tiputation of some irreverence. 

Have you stated just what you meant to state, when you speak, p. 
378, of a “moral system,” into which God could not hinder the en- 
trance of sin? TLeaven will be a moral system; yet there will be no 
sin there.| ‘The elect angels do not sin; the redeemed in glory do not 


* Has our correspondent limited this statement as much as he intended ? 
‘The power of tree agency is indeed an adequate cause” of volition. But 
there must be some reason besides free agency, tor ihe fact that volition fast- 
ens on one object rather than another, and especially that it does so uniform- 
ly.—Ep. 

t We used the word “system” in the strict sense of the term, as in the ex- 
pression, an “ecclesiastical system.” Thus used, it denotes a constitution of 
things, not the resu/is of that constitution, e.ther in sin or holiness. A moral 
system, then, denotes a system embracing moral beings, and presenting to them 
laws and motives of conduct. Accordingly “ heaven will be a moral system,” 
and will forever include, as a part of that system, motives derived from earth 
and hell—motives of gratitude for the past, and of dread for the future, in view 
of the tremendous consequences of sin. Now the question is whether this in- 
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sin; yet they belong to a moral system. I conclude, therefore, that 
you must mean, a system of moral probation. Probation without ex 
posure to sin, without being liable to sin, isimpossible. It would bea 
name, without a thing. Once e admit, then, that the probation of mora! 
beings is part of the scheme of infinite wisdom and benevolence, and 
you must of course admit, that liability to sin is 4 necessary part of that 
system. It cannot be avoided, without at the same time avoiding the 
very probation in question. 

In accordance with this, we have only to remark that a part of the 
holy angels placed on probation sinned and fell. Man at first holy, 
sinned and fell, in the like circumstances. Put when probation is past, 
God can secure, he does secure, a moral system from sin. Nay, it isa 
fundamental part of his moral government to do so. If these conside- 

rations are just, I trust you will revise some part of the close of your 
review, and make some of the statements in language that will be 
less liable to exception. 

| have written much more than } intended to do, when [ commen- 
ced this letter. As I have been very free, in remarking on your re- 
view, and on the miscellany in which it is printed, I must give you, of 
course, the same liberty of remarking on me. Indeed, it is the very 
object of this communication, to elicit more remarks and discussion, 
vith regard to the topics on which I have touched. If fl have myself 
struck on the very rocks, which [ would fain warn others to avoid, I 
give you full liberty to say so, in any notes which it may be thought 
proper to make on my communication, On the other hand, if ! have 
expressed some views and convictions, which differ from those of the 
editors, [ trust that they have magnanimity enough to bear with me, 
and even to publish them, on the conditions which I have just stated. 
Free and amicable discussion is certainly one of the best means of 
coming at the truth. The editors of the Christian Spectator will be 
among the last, to doubt or deny tbis. 

Hoping and praying, that all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity and in truth, may come at last to cherish one faith, as well as 
fo acknowledge one Lord ; and in particular, most earnestly wishing 
that all engaged in the present discussions may hold sacred the max 
im, adAndeiew év &yarn, I subscribe myself, Messrs. Editors, 

Your friend and brother, P acrricus. 


Arr. X.—Remarks on a Letter to THe Eprrors, rEsPectT- 
ING THE REVIEW OF Dr. Taytor anp Mr. Harvey. 


Or the numerous individuals who have favored us with almost 
every variety of comment on the review alluded to in the preceding 
article, our correspondent is the only one who has called in question 
its character for moderation. In doing this, he has mistaken, in some 
degree, the tenor of our remarks. Inno one instance have we charged 


Mr. Harvey with believing in those “ unavoidable consequences,” to 
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which we endeavored to reduce his system. In no one instance have 
we applied to his opimions,(nor do we know of any one who has done 
so to the opinions of others, on this subject,) the terms “ absurdity,”’ 
‘nonsense,’ “ antiquated views,” or “ atheism.”? On the contrary, it 
is to principles which Mr. Harvey and his friends acknowledge to be 
erroneous, and whichthey themselves describe by those very names, 
that the terms in question have been applied. ‘To such principles, we 
endeavored to convince Mr. Harvey, his unguarded statements ine- 
vitably lead ; and that he must, of course, renounce those statements, 
or be liable in future to the charge of self-contradiction. This is 
what we understand by the reductioad absurdum ; and when the subject 
in debate ts confined to first principles, it is extremely difficult to reason 
in any other way. ‘To convince an opponent, we must examine all the 
alternatives of the case, and reduce him to “consequences,” which he 
hunself acknowledges to be erroneous. Such to a remarkable extent, is 
the mode of reasoning resorted to by Edwards. The reductio ad ab- 
surdum abounds in his metaphysical writings, and is applied with equal 
force and pungency to friend and foe. If this great writer, then, is 
not liable to the charge of “ personality,’ notwithstanding his unspa- 
ring use of ths kind of argument, we are unable to discover on what 
ground the reasonings of the Christian Spectator can be justly cen- 
sured in this respect. Indeed, so entirely do our cousciences acquit 
us of any warmth on this subject, that we cannot but think our review 
was rather the occasion, than the object, of our correspondent’s re- 
marks ; and that finding some of the friends to whom he alludes grow- 
ing too earnest and unguarded in their language, he has thought proper 
to give them a timely caution, in the form of an admonition to the edit- 
ors of the Christian Spectator. At all events, if we have erred in 
this matter, we have not erred alone. What would have been satd of 
us, if we had spoken in the following terms, of the result involved in 
the system of our opponents? ** Nor is it possible we should ever fee! 
it, unless we succeed by fictitious reasoning and distorted views, in 
vetting up a false conscience !> What if we had said, in asserting 
the correctness of our own principle, “if it 1s not of this character, | 
give up my claim to be called a rational being’’—* divest us of it, and 
we are no longer men, but belong to some other class of beings” ! 
Such language may be thought by some to be quite as personal as the 
reductio ad absurdum. Yet we are very far from thinking that it 
ought to give the slightest offence to any one. We have alluded to it 
only for the sake of showing, how naturally, and almost necessarily, 
even a pacific writer on subjects of this kind, is led to the adoption 
of language, which a sensitive antagonist might construe into disre- 
spect. Aman, it is true, whois thus pressed with the results of his system 
is extremely liable to mistake the close application of an argument, 
for the expression of unkind feelings. But we know that such were 
not the feelings of our correspondent. If we know our own hearts, 
they are not the feclings with which we have differed from Mr Har- 
vey or any other man. “na world so full of e rror,—with the evidence 
which we continually find within ourselves, of the power of habit, 
feeling, and association, in overruling the jndgment,—we are very far 
from thinking that difference of opinion involves of course any breach 
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of brotherly love. We agree with our correspondent. therefore, in his 
just and seasonable remarks. He will be gratified to find his 
train of thought anticipated, in our review of James on Christian 
Charity. Most earnestly do we pray that all discussion on the mo- 
mentous interests of religion, may be conducted in the meek, affection- 
ate, and humble spirit, so beautifully portrayed by the apostle, in the 
chapter which Mr. James has taken as the foundation of his treatise. 

In passing to consider our correspondent’s principal inquiry, we 
shall state briefly the real question at issue. 

it is not, then, what is the character of infants, but what is the na- 
ture of sin. According to Dr. Taylor, it consists in man’s own act of 
cuoice. According to those who differ from him, there is sin within us, 
previous to, and exclusive of, all knowledge, choice, or action of any 
kind. We stated, that,in our view, this is impossible in the nature of 
things,—that the very idea of moral accountability, or desert of pun- 
ishment, presupposes and includes the idea of free and intellivent 
moral action. As well may we speak of gravitation without matter, 
or of thinking without mind, as of moral character without moral 
action. But we will not dwell on this topic, after the clear and con- 
clusive statements of our correspondent. His language, in our view, 
is not too strong when he affirms, that no one can truly and practical- 
ly think otherwise—that “ we may as well say, that a moral being has 
no sensation of right and wrong, as to say that he does not thus fee! 
and judge.” 

Now there are certain passages of scripture, and certain providen- 
tial dealings of God, which are thought by many to prove, that our 
race are sinners from the very commencement of their being. — If this 
be so, it follows, by inevitable consequence, that from the same early 
period, they are moral agents. Our correspondent, however, finds 
other passages of scripture which prove incontrovertibly, in his view, 
that a brief and undefined period intervenes, between the commence- 
ment of our being and moral agency. He thinks it equally clear also, 
that the passages alluded to above, have been pressed beyond their na- 
tural andtrue import. On this point, the intimate acquaintance which 
his communication shows with the original languages of scripture, and 
with the principles of exegesis, entitles his remarks to very serious 
consideration. 

Stull, however, we have no wish to disturb the faith of any one, who 
may differ from our correspondent on this point. ‘Take these passa- 
ges in their full and literal import, and do they at all force us to adopt 
the opposing theory? Do they compel us to set aside the testi- 
mony of our “moral nature” itself, that we cannot be guilty of that 
which is not our own act? Do they compel us to believe, that a just 
God will hold men guilty and subject them to punishment, for that 
which is antecedent to, and entirely distinct from, any act, knowledge, 
intention, or choice of their own? No! The other alternative is left 
open. If the scriptures do teach us that we are truly sinners from 
our birth, let us conclude as a necessary consequence, that we are 
moral agents fiom our birth also ;—not that our Maker will ever sepa- 
rate moral character or accountability from moral action. This _pla- 
ces us at once on the ground of Dr. Taylor. Sin is man’s own vo 
luntary act. This is his fundamental principle. At what period sin 
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commences in the human heart, he does not attempt to decide. He 
lays no stress on this point. Wherever there is sin, there is moral 
agency,—whcerever there is moral agency in any of our race, there is 
sin, until the heart is renewed by the Holy Spirit. These are 
his positions. They are the only positions which we feel the slight- 
est wish to establish. And in these, we sincerely believe, that 
those who think themselves to differ from us, do in fact agree ; for 
in all the practical concerns of conscience, we are confident, they do 
and must decide, that no moral being can be guilty of that which is 
not his own act 

We shall add only one observation more. Dr. Taylor maintains, 
that it is the nature of man to sin, in all the appropriate circumstances 
of his being, as it is the nature of a stone to fall. At what precise 
moinent after its creation, an infant first sins, or a particular stone first 
fulis, he does not undertake to decide. ‘The event, however, in eacli 
instance, takes place at the earliest period possible in the nature of 
the case, and with a certainty equally great and uniform. But the 
opposing theory goes farther. It not only maintains, that without 
regeneration, the first moral act of the human mind ts sinful, but 
that the ground or cause which lies back of that act is sinful too. 
This has been affirmed on the principle that such a cause must partake 
of the properties of its effect. It is this principle, we apprehend, 
which has led to the assertion, that sin is separable from moral action. 
But the principle, in our view, cannot be sustained. There is no- 
thing in the relation of cause and effect under any circumstances, 
which involves a community of properties between them. Pain is the 
effect of applying fire to our bodies, but is there any thing like pain 
in the element of fire?) Thinking is the result of our intellectual na- 
ture, but can we conceive of any thing like thinking, back of thonght 
itself? Dr. Taylor maintains, therefore, that the ground or reason of sin 
which lies back of moral action in the being of man, is not itself sinful.* 

It has been contended, also, in opposition to Dr. Taylor, that this 
ground or reason is, In the strict sense of the term, an efficient cause. 
This we cannot admit. An efficient cause is one which exerts a di- 
rect and positive influence, and which no supposable power in the giv- 
en case could resist. Ifthere is such a cause in man, lying back of the 
will,—if moral action is the mere effect of some tendency or nature 
within us,operating as an efficient cause, mind and matter are brought 
to one level, and we sink at once into machines. When our correspond- 
entasks us, therefore, “Wow is the case essentially different?’””>—What 
advantage is there in the views of the Christian Spectator, over those 
which it rejects? we say, he may find the answer here. Is it of no im- 
portance, in his view, whether voluntary agency and moral accounta- 
bility, are reduced to mere effects, resulting from the operation of a 
sinful eflicient cause, seated in the being of man? Will he say that 
the certainty of Judas’ sin rested on the same foundation, as_ the 
certainty that fire, applied to our bodies, will burn? All coming 
events are certain. Under the eye of Onaniscience, the future is 
spread out like the past. But does this certainty reduce all events to 
one level? Is there no difference between the ground of the certainty 





* See this subject discussed in the Christ. Spect. for this year, page 352. 
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that God will never lie, and of the certainty that this earth will con- 
tinue to roll onward in its orbit?) But we need not ask our corres- 
pondent. He has answered his own question. He has told us, that 
the principles against which we contend, are not only “* bordering on 
fatalism,”’? but are, in bis view, * actually embracing ut.”> To this 
point, the whole discussion ulumately Goines. The question whether 
nature is ** the efficient cause,” or the “ ground’? and * occasion” of 
moral action, (the certainty of the result being admitted in both cases) 
is, in Our view, only the question whether New-England has been de- 
luded for a century by the semblance of a distinction between natural 
and moral ability and inability, which has no foundation in the nature 
of things ? 

Nor is this all. According to our system, it depends upon the act 
and choice of each individual, whether he will be a sinner or not. He 
has power never to be a sinner. But on the opposing theory, it does 
not depend on the choice or act of the individual, whether he will bea 
sinner or not. le becomes a sinner previous to, and separate from, 
all action or choice of his own. How came he to be so? Not by 
chance; not by a transfer of moral character ; not by a propaga- 
tion of soul from his parent. Who then has made hima sinner? Is 
there no difference here ? 

Que word more on this point. Mankind come into the world in 
such a stale, that without the intervention of divine grace, all, vs secon 
as they become moral agents, sin in every accountable act.” ‘The as- 
sertion of this racr is Calvinism, not the theories which attempt to 
explain it. In respect to those theories, there has always been great 
diversity and mutual] forbearance. ‘The views which we have stated 
can hardly be dignified with the name of theory. ‘They consist es- 
sentially in the rejection of all theories. In stating the simple fact, 
that God’s “ leaving the common natural principles of self-love, natu- 
ral appetite, &c., (which were in man in innocence,) leaving these to 
themselves, without the government of superior divine principles, will 
certainly be followed with the corruption, yea, the total corruption of 
the heart, without any occasion for any positive influence at all.”’* If 
a brief period intervenes between birth and moral action, then natura! 
appetites will have been strengthened by self-indulgence. If no such 
period intervenes, then, we see, they are so strong from the first, that 
in every instance ‘the will does in fact yield to these demands. But 
whenever it thus yielded, there was power to the contrary; otherwise 
there could be no freedom or moral a¢tion. Thus we have no theory 
on the subject, except the assertion of the acknowledged fact, that man 
does uniformly sin from the commencement of moral agency. What- 
ever is thus uniform, is By NaTURE. Now, in our view, there is a 
most material advantage in this rejection of all theories on the subject, 
—the theory of our oneness with Adam—the theery that God is the 
efficient cause of all our volitions—the theory of a sinful nature back 
of moral agency. We prefer to rest in the simple racr—established 
by scripture and experience—that such is the nature of man, that by 
an absolute undeviating certainty, he does sin from the moment that he 
can sin; but yet with perfect freedom and with full power to do his duty. 





* Edward’s Works, Vol. VI. p. 428 
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We agree with our correspondent that the great body of Calvinists 
have alw ays held that sin consists essentially inman’s own act of choice. 
Passing by the names of President Edwards, Dr. Bellamy, and Dr. 
Woods, whose strong declarations were given in our last number, we 
shall add the following, as specimens of a multitude of similar decla- 
rations. 

Dr. Hopkins. “ Att sin consists in the nature and qualities of the 
exercises which take place in a moral agent, and not in any thing 
which goes before, or follows after them.’’ System, vol. I. 337. 

Dr. N. Srrone. ‘ The disorder in the sinner’s heart is misplaced 
Love.” Serm. [. 114.  Cnoostne a truth or object is loving it, 
rejecting, is hating it.’ Do. 103. «A holy will is a holy heart.” 
Do. do. ‘ A temper, disposition, inclination, taste, or relish, which 
are right or wrong, mean the same as a heart or WILL, that is_ right 
or wrong.” Do. ‘do. 

Dr. Exmons. “ All our sin is personal, and consists in our own 
free and voluntary exercises.” Serm. i. 267 

Dr. S. Spring. “Sin being a wrong choice, must consist in self- 
love.” Mor. Disq. p. 19. “ Ald sin consists in self-love.”” Do. 15, 
passim. 

Dr. Dwieur. ‘“ Man is the actor of his own sin.’? Theology, 
vol. 1. 460.“ Selfishness consists in a preference of ourselves to oth- 
ers, and to all others, to the universe, and to God. This is sin; and 
all that inthe scriptures is meant by sin.” Do. ILI. 162. 

Dr. Beecurr. * Neither a holy nor a depraved nature are possi- 
ble, without understanding, conscience and choice. National Preach- 
er, vol. Il. 

Dr. Tyter. “ When we say that man is entirely depraved,—we 
mean that he is a guilty rebel who voluntarily refises allegiance to 
the God who made him. ‘This supposes no difficulty in the way of 
his salvation, except what lies in a perverse and obstinate will.” Na- 
tional Preacher, Il. 163. 

Dr. G. Spring. “ Seriously considered, it is impossible to sin with- 
out acting voluntarily.” Vssay, p. 172 

Now there is no room left for saying, that the authors of these pas- 
sages may have believed in some other kind of sin, which does not 
consist in voluntary action. ‘They speak of all sin; they describe the 
‘‘heart,” “ disposition,” every thing, in short, which is right or wrong 
in man, as consisting in acts of the will. According to this definition, 
therefore, all their other language must be understood. Do Dr. Strong 
and Dr. Dwight, for example, speak of a “ corrupt nature,”’ a * sinful 
disposition,”’ * taste,” “ relish,” etc. from which, all action or voli- 
tion flows? We see from their language, as in the passage from Dr. 
Strong, that this relish, taste, ete. was itself, in their view, a volunta- 
ry state of mind,—it was “ the will.’ At what period these writers 
considered moral agency to begin, does not in all cases appear. But 
itis certain, that of whatever period they designed to affirm sin in the 
strict sense of the term, of that period they must also have intended 
to affirm moral agency in some proper use of that expression. 





Errata. In the first article of this number, p. 424, read Beverning for Be- 
vering. Some other errors occurred in that article which the reader will easi- 
ly correct. 





